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CHAPTER  I. 

ON    A    SCOTCH    MOOR. 

'  Time,  so  complained  of, 
Who  to  no  one  man 
Shows  partiality, 
Brings  round  to  all  men 
Some  undimm'd  hours.' 

Matthew  Arnold. 

In  future  days  Audrey  always  looked  back 
upon  those  seven  weeks  at  Braemar  with  the 
same  feelings  with  which  one  recalls  the 
memory  of  some  lake  embosomed  in  hills,  that 
one  has  seen  sleeping  in  the  sunlight,  and  in 
which  only  tranquil  images  were  reflected — the 
branch  of  some  drooping  sapling,  or  some  bird's 
wing  as  it  skimmed  across  the  glassy  surface. 
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Just  SO  one  day  after  another  glided  away 
in  smooth  enjoyment  and  untroubled  serenity, 
and  not  a  discordant  breath  ruffled  the  two 
households. 

The  house  that  Dr.  Ross  had  taken  had 
originally  been  two  good-sized  cottages,  and 
though  the  rooms  were  small,  there  were  plenty 
of  them  ;  and  a  little  careful  adjustment  of  the 
scanty  furniture,  and  a  few  additional  nicknacks, 
transformed  the  parlour  into  a  pleasant  sitting- 
room.  Geraldine  wondered  and  admired  when 
she  came  across,  the  first  morning  after  their 
arrival.  Audrey  had  arranged  her  own  and 
Michael's  books  on  the  empty  shelves ;  the 
little  mirror,  and  indeed  the  whole  mantelpiece, 
was  festooned  and  half  hidden  with  branches 
laden  with  deep  crimson  rowan  berries,  mixed 
with  heather  and  silvery-leafed  honesty  ;  a 
basket  of  the  same  rowan -berries  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  round  table ;  an  Oriental  scarf 
draped  the  ugly  horsehair  sofa,  and  a  comfort- 
able-looking rug  was  thrown  over  the  shabb)- 
easy-chair.  The  fishing-tackle,  butterfly-nets, 
pipes,  and  all  other  heterogeneous  matters, 
were  consigned  to  a  small  bare  apartment, 
known  as  *  Michael's  den,'  and  which  soon  be- 
came a  lumber-room. 
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Geraldine  looked  at  her  sister's  handiwork 
with  great  approval.  She  considered  her  father's 
household  was  magnificently  lodged  ;  she  and 
her  husband  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in 
a  much  less  commodious  cottage — their  tiny 
parlour  would  hardly  hold  four  people  com- 
fortably, and  the  celling  was  so  low  that 
Mr.  Harcourt  always  felt  as  though  he 
must  knock  his  head  against  the  rafters. 
When  any  of  the  Ross  party  called  on  them, 
they  generally  adjourned  to  the  small  sloping 
garden,  and  conversed  among  the  raspberry- 
bushes. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  Geraldlne's  enjoy- 
ment of  these  primitive  surroundings.  The 
young  mistress  of  Hillside  seemed  transformed 
into  another  person.  Percival's  clever  contri- 
vances, their  little  makeshifts,  their  odd  picnic 
life,  were  all  fruitful  topics  of  conversation. 

*  And  then  I  have  him  all  to  myself,  without 
any  tiresome  boys,'  she  would  say  to  her  mother. 
'  It  is  just  like  another  honeymoon.' 

Geraldlne's  one  grievance  was  that  she  was 
not  strong  enough  to  share  her  husband's  excur- 
sions. She  had  to  stay  with  her  mother  and 
Michael  when  he  and  Audrey  and  Dr.  Ross 
took   one   of  their  long    scrambling  or  fishing 
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expeditions.  Geraldine  used  to  manifest  a 
wifely  impatience  on  these  occasions  that  was 
very  pretty  and  becoming  ;  and  she  and  Michael, 
who  seemed  to  share  her  feelings,  would  stroll 
to  the  little  bridge  of  an  evening  to  meet  the 
returning  party.  Somehow  Michael  was  always 
the  first  to  see  them  and  to  raise  the  friendly 
halloo,  that  generally  sent  the  small  black  cattle 
scampering  down  the  croft. 

'  See  the  conquering  hero  comes !'  Mr.  Har- 
court  would  respond,  opening  his  rush  basket  to 
display  the  silvery  trout.  Dr.  Ross's  pockets 
would  be  full  of  mosses  and  specimens  and 
fragments  of  rock,  and  Audrey  brought  up  the 
rear  with  both  hands  laden  with  wild-flowers 
and  crrasses. 

'  Have  you  been  dull,  my  darling  ?'  Mr. 
Harcourt  would  say  as  Geraldine  walked  beside 
him.  She  seemed  to  have  eyes  and  ears  for  no 
one  else — and  was  that  any  wonder,  when  he 
had  been  absent  from  her  since  early  morning  ? 
'  We  have  had  a  grand  day,  Jerry  ;  we  have 
tramped  I  do  not  know  how  many  miles — Dr. 
Ross  says  fifteen  ;  we  have  been  arguing  about 
it  all  the  way  home.  I  am  as  hungry  as  a 
hunter.  I  feel  like  Esau — a  bowl  of  red  lentils 
would  not  have  a  chance  with  me.     I  always 
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had  a  sneaking  sort  of  liking  for  Esau.     What 
have  you  got  for  supper,  little  woman  ?' 

*  Salmon  -  steaks  and  broiled  fowl,'  was 
Geraldine's  answer  —  '  your  favourite  dish, 
Percy.      I  am  so  glad  you  are  hungry.' 

'  Faith,  that  I  am  ;  the  Trojan  heroes  were 
nothing  to  me  !  I  will  have  a  wash  first,  and 
get  off  these  boots — should  you  know  them  for 
boots  ? — and  then  you  shall  see,  my  dear.' 

And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  those  two 
ever  enjoyed  a  meal  more  than  those  salmon- 
steaks  and  broiled  fowl  that  Jean  Scott  first 
cooked  and  then  carried  in  bare-armed,  settino^ 
down  the  dishes  with  a  triumphant  bang  on  the 
small  rickety  table. 

*  Now  we  will  have  a  drop  of  the  cratur  and 
a  pipe,'  Mr.  Harcourt  would  say.  '  Wrap  your- 
self in  my  rug,  and  we  will  sit  in  the  porch,  for 
really  this  cabin  stifles  me  after  the  moors. 
What  have  you  and  your  mother  been  talking 
about  ?     Let  me  have  the  whole  budget,  Jerry.' 

Was  there  a  happier  woman  in  the  world  than 
Geraldine,  nestled  under  her  husband's  plaid,  in 
the  big  roomy  porch,  and  looking  out  at  the  star- 
light ?  Even  practical,  prosaic  people  have 
their  moments  of  poetry,  when  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  things  seems  suddenly  revealed  to  them, 
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when  their  outer  self  drops  off  and  their  vision 
is  purged  and  purified  ;  and  Geraldine,  hstening 
to  the  tinkHng  beck  below,  and  inhahng  the 
cool  fragrance  of  the  Scotch  twilight,  creeps 
nearer  to  her  husband  and  leans  against  his 
sheltering  arm.  What  does  it  matter  what  they 
talked  about  ?  Mr.  Harcourt  had  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  lover  in  the  husband  ;  perhaps  he, 
too,  felt  how  sweet  was  this  dual  solitude  after 
his  busy  labours,  and  owned  in  manly  fashion 
his  sense  of  his  many  blessings. 

*  How  happy  those  two  are !'  Audrey  once 
said,  a  little  thoughtfully. 

She  was  sitting  on  the  open  moor,  and  Michael 
was  stretched  on  the  heather  beside  her,  with 
Kester  at  a  little  distance,  buried  as  usual  in  his 
book  ;  Booty  was  amusing  himself  by  following 
rather  inquisitively  the  slow  movements  of  a 
bee  that  was  hummincr  over  the  heather.  The 
three  had  been  spending  a  tranquil  afternoon 
together,  while  Dr.  Ross  and  his  son-in-law  had 
started  for  a  certain  long  walk,  which  they 
declared  no  woman  ought  to  attempt. 

Audrey  was  not  sorry  to  be  left  with  Michael. 
It  had  been  her  intention  from  the  first  to 
devote  herself  to  him  ;  and  dearly  as  she  loved 
these  rambles  with  her  father,  she  was  quite  as 
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happy  talking  to  Michael.  Audrey's  dangerous 
gift  of  sympathy — dangerous  because  of  its  lack 
of  moderation — always  enabled  her  to  throw 
herself  into  other  people's  interests  ;  it  gave  her 
positive  happiness  to  see  Michael  so  tranquil 
and  content,  and  carrying  himself  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  knows  himself  to  be  anchored  in 
some  fair  haven  after  stress  of  weather ;  and, 
indeed,  these  were  halcyon  days  to  Michael. 

He  had  Audrey's  constant  companionship, 
and  never  had  the  girl  been  sweeter  to  him. 
The  delicious  moorland  air,  the  free  life,  the 
absence  of  any  care  or  worry,  braced  his  worn 
nerves  and  filled  his  pulses  with  a  sense  of 
returning  health.  He  felt  comparatively  well 
and  strong,  and  woke  each  morning  with  a 
sense  of  enjoyment  and  well-being.  Even 
Audrey's  long  absences  did  not  trouble  him 
over-much,  for  there  was  always  the  pleasure  of 
her  return.  He  and  Kester  could  always  amuse 
themselves  until  the  time  came  for  him  and 
Geraldine  to  stroll  to  their  trysting-place. 

'  Here  we  are,  Michael!'  Audrey  would  say, 
with  her  sudden  bright  smile,  that  seemed  to  light 
up  the  landscape.  Somehow,  he  had  never  ad- 
mired her  so  much  as  he  did  now  in  her  neat 
tweed  dress,  and  the  deer-stalker  cap  that  sat  so 
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jauntily  on  her  brown  hair.  How  lightly  she 
walked  !  how  full  of  life  and  energy  she  was  ! 
No  mountain-bred  lass  had  a  freer  step,  a  more 
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When  Audrey  made  her  little  speech  about 
her  sister's  happiness,  Michael  looked  up  with  a 
sort  of  lazy  surprise  in  his  eyes. 

'  Well,  are  not  married  people  generally 
happy  ?'  he  asked.  '  At  least,  the  world  gives 
them  credit  for  happiness.  Fancy  turning 
bankrupt  at  nine  or  ten  months !' 

'  Oh,  there  will  be  no  bankruptcy  in  their 
case.  Gage  is  a  thoroughly  contented  woman. 
Do  you  know,  Michael,  I  begin  to  think  Percival 
a  good  fellow  myself.  I  never  saw  quite  so 
much  of  him  before,  and  he  is  really  very  com- 
panionable.' 

'  Come,  now,  I  have  hopes  of  you.  Then 
why  this  dubious  tone  in  alluding  to  their 
matrimonial  felicity  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know  !'  with  a  slight  blush.  '  I 
believe  it  makes  me  a  little  impatient  if  people 
talk  too  much  about  it.  Mother  and  Gage  are 
perpetually  haranguing  on  such  subjects  as  this  ; 
they  are  always  hinting,  or  saying  out  openly, 
thcit  such  a  girl  had  better  be  married.  Now,  it 
is  all  very  well,  but  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
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question,  and  I  do  think  old  maids  have  a  great 
many  privileges.  No  one  seems  to  think  of  the 
delights  of  freedom.' 

*  I  believe  we  have  heard  these  sentiments 
before.  Kester,  my  son,  go  on  with  your  book  ; 
this  sort  of  conversation  is  not  intended  for  good 
little  boys.' 

'  Michael,  don't  be  absurd  !  I  really  mean 
what  1  say  ;  it  is  perfectly  glorious  to  say  and 
do  just  what  one  likes.  I  mean  to  write  a 
paper  about  it  one  day,  and  send  it  up  to  one  of 
our  leading  periodicals.' 

'"On  the  Old  Maids  of  England,"  by  '^A 
Young  Maid."  I  should  like  to  read  it  ;  the 
result  of  three-and-twenty  years'  experience 
must  be  singularly  beneficial  to  the  world  at 
large.  Write  it,  my  child,  by  all  means  ;  and  I 
will  correct  the  proof-sheets.' 

'  But  why  should  not  one  be  happy  in  one's 
own  way  ?'  persisted  Audrey.  ^  You  are  older 
than  I,  Michael — I  suppose  a  man  of  your  age 
must  have  some  experience — is  it  not  something 
to  be  your  own  master,  to  go  where  you  like  and 
do  what  you  like  without  being  cross-questioned 
on  your  actions  ?' 

*  Oh,  I  will  agree  with  you  there  !' 

'  People  talk  such  nonsense  about  loneliness 
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and  all  that  sort  of  thin^^,  as  though  one  need 
be  lonely  in  a  whole  world  full  of  human  crea- 
tures— as  though  an  old  maid  cannot  find  plenty 
to  love,  and  who  will  love  her.' 

*  I  don't  know;  I  never  tried.  If  I  had  a 
maiden  aunt,  perhaps '  murmured  Michael. 

'  If  you  had,  and  she  were  a  nice,  kind- 
hearted  woman,  you  would  love  her.  I  know 
it  is  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  old  maids,  and  make 
remarks  on  their  funny  little  ways  ;  but  I  never 
will  find  fault  with  them.  Why,  I  shall  be 
an  old  maid  myself  one  day  ;  but,  all  the  same, 
I  mean  people  to  love  me  all  my  life  long. 
What  are  you  doing  now  ?*  rather  sharply  ;  for 
Michael  had  taken  out  his  pocket-book  and  was 
writing  the  date. 

*  I  thought  I  might  like  to  remind  you  of  this 
conversation  one  day.  Is  it  the  sixteenth  or  the 
seventeenth  ?  Thank  you,  Kester — the  seven- 
teenth.    There  !  it  is  written  down.' 

'  You  are  very  disagreeable,  and  I  will  not 
talk  any  more  to  you.  I  shall  go  and  look  for 
some  stag's- horn  moss  instead  ;'  and  Audrey 
sprang  up  from  her  couch  of  heather  and 
marched  away,  while  Michael  lay  face  down- 
ward, with  his  peaked  cap  drawn  over  his  eyes, 
and  watched  her  roaming  over  the  moor. 
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Now,  why  was  Audrey  declaiming  after  this 
fashion  ?  and  why  did  she  take  it  into  her  head 
to  air  all  sorts  of  independent  notions  that  quite 
shocked  her  mother  ?  and  why  was  she  for  ever 
drawing  plans  to  herself  of  a  life  that  should  be 
solitary,  and  yet  crowded  with  interests — whose 
keynote  should  be  sympathy  for  her  fellow- 
creatures  and  large-hearted  work  among  them  ? 
and,  above  all,  why  did  she  want  to  persuade 
herself  and  Michael  that  this  was  the  sort  of 
life  best  fitted  for  her?  But  no  one  could 
answer  these  questions  ;  so  complex  is  the 
machinery  of  feminine  nature,  that  perhaps 
Audrey  herself  would  have  been  the  last  to  be 
able  to  answer  them. 

But  she  was  very  happy,  in  spite  of  all  these 
crude  theories — very  happy  indeed  ;  some  ful- 
ness of  life  seemed  to  enrich  her  fine,  bountiful 
nature,  and  to  add  to  her  sense  of  enjoyment. 
Sometimes,  when  she  was  sitting  beside  some 
mountain  beck,  in  the  hush  of  the  noontide 
heat,  when  all  was  silent  and  solitary  about  her 
except  the  gauzy  wings  of  insects  moving  above 
the  grasses,  a  certain  face  would  start  up  against 
the  background  of  her  thoughts — a  pair  of  dark, 
wistful  eyes  would  appeal  to  her  out  of  the 
silence.     That  mute  farewell,  so  su^eestive,  so 
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full  of  pain — even  the  strong  warm  grasp  with 
which  her  hand  had  been  held — recurred  to  her 
memory.  Was  he  still  missing  her,  she  won- 
dered, or  had  Miss  Frances  contrived  to  comfort 
him  ? 

Miss  Frances  was  very  seldom  mentioned  in 
Cyril's  frequent  letters  to  Kester.  The  boy 
used  to  bring  them  to  Audrey  to  read  with  a 
glow  of  satisfaction  on  his  face. 

'  C}Til  is  awfully  good,'  he  said  once  ;  '  he 
never  used  to  write  to  me  at  all  ;  mother 
always  had  his  letters.  But  look  what  a  long 
one  I  have  had  to-day — two  sheets  and  a  half--- 
and  he  has  asked  such  a  lot  of  questions.  Please, 
do  read  it,  Miss  Ross ;  there  are  heaps  of 
messages  to  everybody.' 

Audrey  was  quite  willing  to  read  it.  As  she 
took  the  letter,  she  again  admired  the  clear, 
bold  handwriting.  It  was  just  like  the  writer, 
she  thought — frank,  open,  and  straightforward. 
But  as  she  perused  it,  a  glow  of  amusement 
passed  over  her  face. 

Mr.  Blake's  letters  were  very  kind  and 
brotherly,  but  were  they  only  intended  for 
Kester's  eyes  ?  Were  all  those  picturesque 
descriptions,  those  clever  sketches  of  character, 
those   telling  bits  of  humour,  meant  solely   for 
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the  delectation  of  a  boy  of  sixteen  ?  And, 
then,  the  series  of  questions — what  did  they  do 
all  day  when  the  weather  was  rainy,  for  example  ? 
did  Miss  Ross  always  join  the  Doctor  and  Mr. 
Harcourt  on  their  fishing  expeditions  ?  and  so 
on.  Mr.  Blake  seldom  mentioned  her  name, 
although  there  were  many  indirect  allusions  to 
her  ;  but  Miss  Frances  was  scarcely  ever  men- 
tioned. She  was  only  classed  in  an  offhand 
way  with  '  the  Hackett  girls  '  or  '  the  young 
ladies.'  *  The  Hackett  girls  went  with  us  ;  the 
two  younger  ones  are  famous  walkers,'  etcetera. 

Sometimes  there  would  be  an  attempt  to 
moralize. 

'  I  am  getting  sick  of  girls,'  he  wrote  on  this 
occasion.  '  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  brotherly 
advice,  my  boy  :  never  have  much  to  do  with 
them.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  By  girls,  I 
mean  the  specimens  of  young  ladies  one  meets 
at  tennis-parties,  garden-parties,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  They  are  very  pretty  and  amusing, 
but  they  are  dangerous  ;  they  seem  to  expect 
that  a  fellow^  has  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
dangle  after  them  and  pay  them  compliments. 
Even  Miss  F But,  there,  I  will  not  men- 
tion names.  She  is  a  good  sort — a  lively  little 
soul ;  but  she  is  always  up  to  mischief.' 
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Audrey  bit  her  lips  to  keep  from  smiling  as 
she  read  this  passage,  for  she  knew  Kester  was 
watching  her.  It  was  one  of  the  '  saft  days' 
common  in  the  Highlands,  and,  not  being  ducks, 
the  two  households  had  remained  within  doors. 
Dr.  Ross  and  Michael  were  classifying  butter- 
flies and  moths  in  the  den;  Mrs.  Ross  was 
in  her  room  ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcourt — 
•cribbed,  cabined  and  confined,'  as  Mr.  Harcourt 
expressed  it — were  getting  through  alarming 
arrears  of  correspondence  by  way  of  passing  the 
time.  Audrey  had  lighted  a  fire  in  the  parlour, 
and  sat  beside  it  snugly,  and  Kester  was  on  the 
couch  opposite  her. 

'I  wonder  if  it  be  Miss  Frances!'  thought 
Audrey,  as  she  replaced  the  letter  in  the  enve- 
lope. '  *'  A  lively  little  soul,  and  a  good  sort." 
I  don't  think  Mr.  Blake's  dislike  to  girls  counts 
for  much.  Young  men  seldom  write  in  that 
way  unless  they  are  bitten  ;  and,  of  course,  it 
could  be  no  one  else  but  Miss  Frances.  But  it 
is  no  use  arguing  out  the  question.' 

'  It  is  a  very  good  letter,'  she  said  aloud.  *  You 
are  lucky  to  have  such  a  correspondent.  I 
suppose' — taking  up  her  embroidery — 'that 
your  brother  will  not  mind  our  seeing  his 
letters  ?' 
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'  Oh  dear  no  !'  returned  Kester,  falling-  inno- 
cently into  the  snare.  '  I  have  told  him  that 
you  always  read  them  ;  and,  you  see,  he  writes 
just  as  often.  Do  you  think  Cyril  is  enjoying 
himself  as  much  as  we  are,  Miss  Ross  ?  Now 
and  then  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  a  little  dull. 
When  Cyril  says  he  is  bored,  I  think  he 
means  it.' 

Audrey  evaded  this  question.  She  also  had 
detected  a  vein  of  melancholy  running  through 
the  letters.  If  he  were  so  very  happy  in  Miss 
Frances'  society,  would  he  wish  quite  so  earnestly 
that  the  vacation  were  over,  and  that  he  was 
amongst  his  boys  in  the  big  schoolroom  ?  Would 
he  drop  those  hints  that  no  air  suited  him  like 
Rutherford  air  ? 

*  I  think  he  ought  to  be  enjoying  himself,'  she 
said,  a  little  severely.  '  He  is  amongst  very 
kind  people,  who  evidently  try  to  make  him 
happy,  and  who  treat  him  like  one  of  them- 
selves ;  and,  then,  the  girls  seem  so  good- 
natured.  Young  men  do  not  know  when  they 
are  well  off  You  had  better  tell  him  so, 
Kester.' 

'  Shall  I  say  it  as  a  message  from  you  ?' 

*  By  no  means ;'  and  Audrey  spoke  very 
decidedly.     '  I  never  send  messages  to  gentle- 
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men.'  And  as  the  boy  looked  rather  abashed  at 
this  rebuke,  she  continued  more  gently  :  '  Of 
course  you  will  give  him  our  kind  regards,  and 
I  dare  say  mother  will  send  a  message — Mr. 
Blake  is  a  great  favourite  of  hers.  But  it  is  not 
my  business  if  your  brother  chooses  to  be  dis- 
contented and  to  quarrel  with  his  loaves  and 
fishes.' 

*  I  think  Cyril  would  like  to  be  in  my  place,' 
observed  Kester,  quite  unaware  that  he  was 
saying  the  wrong  thing  ;  but  Audrey  took  no 
notice  of  this  speech.  '  Well,  he  need  not  envy 
me  now,'  he  went  on,  in  a  dolorous  voice.  *  It 
has  been  a  grand  time — I  have  never  been  so 
happy  in  my  life  ;  but  it  will  soon  be  over  now. 
Only  a  fortnight  more.' 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  have  been  happy,  Kester ; 
and  you  do  seem  so  much  better,'  looking  at 
him  critically. 

And,  indeed,  a  great  change  had  passed  over 
the  boy.  His  face  was  less  thin  and  sharp, 
and  there  was  a  tinge  of  healthy  colour  in  his 
cheeks ;  his  eyes,  too,  were  less  sunken  and 
hollow,  and  had  lost  their  melancholy  expres- 
sion. When  Audrey  had  first  seen  him  on 
that  June  afternoon,  there  had  been  a  subdued 
air  about  him  that  contrasted  painfully  with  his 
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extreme  youth  ;  but  now  there  was  renewed  Hfe 
and  energy  in  his  aspect,  as  though  some  heavy 
pressure  had  been  suddenly  removed. 

*  I  am  ever  so  much  better,'  he  returned 
gratefully ;  and  it  was  then  that  Audrey  noticed 
for  the  first  time  his  likeness  to  his  brother. 
He  was  really  a  nice-looking  boy,  and  but  for 
his  want  of  health  would  have  been  handsome. 
'  When  I  go  home  ' — and  here  a  cloud  passed 
over  his  face — '  these  weeks  will  seem  like  a 
dream.  Fancy  having  to  do  nothing  all  day 
but  enjoy  one's  self  from  morning  to  night !' 

'Why,  I  am  sure  you  and  Michael  work 
hard  enough.' 

*  Oh,  but  that  is  the  best  pleasure  of  all  !'  he 
replied  eagerly.  '  I  should  not  care  for  idle- 
ness. I  like  to  feel  I  am  making  progress  ;  and 
Captain  Burnett  says  1  am  getting  on  first  rate. 
And  then  think  of  our  study,  Miss  Ross !'  and 
here  Kester's  face  kindled  with  enthusiasm, 
*  How  I  shall  dream  of  those  moors,  and  of 
those  great  patches  of  purple  heather,  and  the 
bees  humming  over  the  thyme,  and  the  golden 
gorse,  and  the  bracken !  No  wonder  Cyril 
wants  to  be  in  my  place !' 

*  You  and  Michael  are  great  friends,  are  you 
not,  Kester  ?' 

VOL.  II.  23 
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^  Oh  yes  !'  But  though  Kester  turned  on  her 
a  beaminor  look  of  assent,  he  said  no  more. 
He  had  a  boy's  dislike  to  speak  of  his  feelings  ; 
and  Audrey  respected  this  shy  reticence,  for 
she  asked  no  further  questions.  But  she  knew 
Kester  almost  worshipped  Michael,  that  a  word 
from  him  influenced  him  more  than  a  dozen 
words  from  any  other  person ;  even  Cyril's 
opinion  must  defer  to  this  new  friend.  For  was 
not  Captain  Burnett  a  hero  ?  did  he  not  wear 
the  Victoria  Cross  ?  and  were  not  those  scars 
the  remains  of  glorious  wounds,  when  he  shed 
his  blood  freely  for  those  poor  sick  soldiers  ? 
And  this  hero,  this  king  of  men,  this  grave, 
clear-eyed  soldier,  had  thrown  the  aegis  of  his 
protection  round  him — Kester — had  stooped  to 
teach  and  befriend  him !  No  wonder  Kester 
prayed  '  God  bless  him !'  every  night  in  his 
brief  boyish  prayers  ;  that  he  grew  to  track  his 
.footsteps  much  as  Booty  did,  and  to  read  him 
- — as  Audrey  failed  to  do — by  the  light  of  his 
honest,  youthful  love. 

For  Kester's  hero  was  Kester's  friend  ;  and 
in  time  friends  grow  to  understand  eacii  other. 


CHAPTER  II. 
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*  We  school  our  manners,  act  our  parts, 

But  He  who  sees  us  through  and  through 
Knows  that  the  bent  of  both  our  hearts 
Was  to  be  gentle,  tranquil,  true.' 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Audrey  had  not  forgotten  Mollie  all  this  time. 
She  kept  her  promise,  and  wrote  to  her  fre- 
quently ;  and  she  had  long  letters  from  her  in 
return.  Mollie's  girlish  effusions  were  very- 
innocent  and  loving.  One  day  Michael  asked 
to  read  one  of  them.  He  smiled  as  he  handed 
it  back. 

•  She  is  a  dear  little  girl !'  he  said  heartily ; 
'  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  so  fond  of  her. 
She  Is  only  an  undeveloped  child  now,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  good  raw  material.  Mollie 
will  make  a  fine  large-hearted  woman  one  day 

23—2 
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— like  someone  else  I  know,'  he  linished  to 
himself.  '  If  I  do  not  mistake,  Mollie  is  cut 
after  Audrey's  pattern.' 

Now  and  then  Mrs.  Blake  wrote  also.  Her 
letters  were  airy  and  picturesque,  like  her  talk. 
Audrey  would  read  them  aloud  to  her  mother 
and  Michael. 

*  I  really  feel  as  though  our  Richmond 
dreams  had  come  true,'  she  wrote  once — '  as 
though  our  favourite  castle  in  the  air  were 
built.  "  Not  really,  mother  ?  you  don't  think 
this  beautiful  house  and  garden  belong  to  us 
really?"  asks  Mollie,  in  her  stupid  way.  You 
know  what  a  literal  little  soul  she  is.  "  Oh, 
go  away,  Mollie!"  I  exclaim  quite  crossly. 
"  How  can  I  help  it  if  you  have  no  imagina- 
tion ?"  For  all  I  know,  the  place  is  ours  :  no 
one  interferes  with  us ;  we  come  and  go  as  we 
like  ;  the  birds  sing  to  us  ;  the  flowers  bloom 
for  our  pleasure.  Sometimes  we  sit  by  the 
lake,  or  Mollie  paddles  me  to  Deep-water 
Chine,  or  we  read  our  history  on  that  delicious 
circular  seat  overlooking  the  terraces.  Then 
the  silence  is  invaded  :  a  neat-handed  Phyllis — 
isn't  that  poetically  expressed  ? — comes  up  with 
a  message  from  that  good  Mrs.  Draper: 
*' Where   would    Mrs.    Blake    and    Miss    Mollie 
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have  their  tea  ?"  Oh,  you  dear,  thoughtful 
creature,  as  though  I  do  not  know  who  has 
prompted  Mrs.  Draper !  Of  course  Mollie 
cries:  ''The  garden,  mamma!"  and  "The  garden 
so  be  it,"  say  I.  And  presently  it  comes — such 
a  tea  !  such  fruit,  such  cream,  such  cakes  !  No 
wonder  Mollie  is  growing  fat.  And  how  am  I 
to  thank  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Ross  ?  I  must 
give  it  up  ;  words  will  not  express  my  sense  of 
your  goodness.  But  before  I  finish  this  rig- 
marole I  must  tell  you  that  Mollie  practises 
every  day  for  an  hour,  and  keeps  up  her 
French,  and  the  Roman  history  progresses 
well.  I  am  carrying  Mollie  so  fast  over  the 
ground  that  we  shall  soon  be  dragged  at 
Pompey's  chariot  wheels ;  and  as  she  complains 
that  she  forgets  what  we  have  read,  I  make  her 
take  notes  and  copy  them  neatly  in  a  book.  I 
know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  this.' 

*  Humph !'  was  Michael's  sole  observation, 
when  Audrey  had  finished. 

*  It  is  a  very  interesting  letter — very  droll 
and  amusing,'  remarked  Mrs.  Ross,  in  her 
kindly  way.  *  Mrs.  Blake  is  a  clever  woman ; 
don't  you  think  so,  Michael  ?' 

But  Michael  could  not  be  induced  to  hazard 
an  opinion ;  indeed,  his  behaviour  was  so  un- 
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satisfactory  that  Audrey  threatened  to  keep  the 
next  letter  to  herself. 

But  the  last  week  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and, 
though  everyone  loudly  lamented  over  this  fact, 
it  was  observed  that  Mrs.  Ross's  countenance 
grew  brighter  every  day.  She  never  willingly 
left  her  beautiful  home,  and  she  always  hailed 
her  return  to  it  with  joy.  Not  even  her  High- 
land home,  with  its  heather  and  long  festoons  of 
stag-horn  moss,  could  divert  her  affections  from 
her  beloved  Woodcote  ;  and  the  young  mistress 
of  Hillside  fully  echoed  these  sentiments. 

'  It  has  been  a  lovely  time,  and  has  done 
Percy  a  world  of  good,'  she  said  to  her  mother, 
as  they  were  packing  up  some  curiosities  to- 
gether ;  '  but  I  can  see  he  is  growing  a  little 
tired  of  idleness  ;  and,  after  all,  there  is  no  place 
like  home.' 

'  I  am  sure  your  father  and  I  feel  the  same  ; 
and  really,  Geraldine,  on  a  wet  day  these  rooms 
are  terribly  small.  I  used  to  take  my  work 
upstairs  ;  one  seemed  to  breathe  freer  than  in 
that  stuffy  parlour  that  Audrey  and  Michael 
think  so  charminof.' 

*  So  our  last  evening  has  come,'  observed 
Audrey,  in  a  curious  tone,  as  she  and  Michael 
wandered  down  to  the  little  bridge  they  called 
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their  trysting-place.  A  tiny  rivulet  of  water 
trickled  over  the  stones,  and  two  or  three  ducks 
were  dibbling  with  yellow  bills  among  the  minia- 
ture boulders.  Audrey  sat  down  on  the  low 
wall,  and  Michael  stooped  to  pick  up  a  pebble, 
an  action  that  excited  frantic  joy  in  Booty's 
breast. 

'  Ah,  to  be  sure !'  he  replied,  as  he  sent  it 
skimming  along  the  water,  while  Booty  pattered 
after  it,  barking  with  glee.  '  Don't  you  remem- 
ber De  Quincey's  observation  ?'  And  as 
Audrey  shook  her  head,  for  she  never  remem- 
bered quotations,  he  went  on  :  'He  declares 
that  it  is  a  true  and  feeling  remark  of  Dr. 
Johnson's,  that  we  never  do  anything  con- 
sciously for  the  last  time  (of  things,  that  is  to 
say,  which  we  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing)  without  sadness  of  heart.' 

'  I  think  he  is  right ;'  and  Audrey  bent  over 
the  low  parapet  to  watch  a  sudden  scrimmage 
below. 

Booty  was  frisking  among  the  boulders, 
and  the  ducks,  evidently  ruffled  in  their  feel- 
ings, were  swimming  under  the  bridge,  quacking 
a  loud,  indignant  protest.  Even  ducks  lose 
their  tempers  sometimes,  and  the  angry  flourish 
of  their  tails  and  the  pouting  of  their  soft  necks 
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and  their  open  bills  showed  keen  remonstrance 
and  utter  vexation  of  spirit. 

*  Booty,  come  here,  and  leave  those  ducks  in 
peace  ;'  and  then,  while  Michael  threw  another 
pebble  or  two,  she  sat  asking  herself  if  she  felt 
this  sadness.  Was  she  glad  or  sorry  to  know 
that  to-morrow  they  would  be  on  their  way  to 
Rutherford  ? — would  it  not  be  a  matter  of 
regret  if  their  return  were  to  be  suddenly  post- 
poned ?  She  had  been  very  happy  here  ;  she 
had  seen  so  much  of  her  father  and   Michael ; 

but Here   Audrey  brought    her    inward 

questioning  to  an  abrupt  end. 

*  It  has  been  a  nice  time,  Michael,'  she  said 
gently — '  a  very  nice  time  indeed.' 

*  Look  here  !  I  wish  you  would  substitute 
another  adjective,'  he  remonstrated,  quite  seri- 
ously. '"Nice"  is  such  an  insipid,  sugary 
sort  of  word  ;  it  has  no  sort  of  character 
about  it.  Now,  if  you  had  said  "  a  good  old 
time 

*  And  have  drawn  down  a  reproof  on  myself 
for  talking  slang.' 

'  Well,  "a  glorious  time,'"  he  corrected — ' shall 
we  say  that  instead  ?  You  have  enjoyed  it, 
have  you  not  ?'  with  one  of  his  searching  looks. 

'  Oh  yes  ;   I  have  never  enjoyed  myself  more. 
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And,  Michael' — her  love  of  mischief  predominat- 
ing— *  I  do  believe  we  have  not  quarrelled  once/ 

*  You  have  been  such  a  brick,  you  know,  and 
have  given  in  to  me  in  everything.  Somehow,' 
continued  Michael,  throwing  up  a  pebble  and 
catching  it  again,  '  if  people  give  in  to  me,  I  am 
remarkably  sweet-tempered.  We  were  very 
near  a  quarrel  once,  I  remember,  but  it  never 
came  to  anything.  It  was  a  hot  afternoon,  I 
think,  and  we  were  both  sleepy.' 

'  I  cannot  say  I  remember  it.' 

*  Well,  let  it  pass.  I  am  in  that  sort  of 
magnanimous  mood  that  I  am  ready  to  pro- 
nounce absolution  on  all  offences — past,  present, 
and  to  come.  By-the-bye,  Audrey,  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  something.  Kester  has  had  the  letter 
he  wanted,  and  Widow  Blake  graciously  signi- 
fies her  assent.' 

*  Michael,  let  me  give  you  a  timely  warning. 
We  s/ia//  quarrel  if  you  call  my  friend  by  that 
ridiculous  name.' 

*  A  quarrel  cannot  be  carried  on  by  one  party 
alone/  he  returned  lazily ;  '  and  I  absolutely 
refuse  to  consider  a  mere  statement  of  facts  in 
the  light  of  a  grievance.  Still,  if  your  feelings 
are  wounded,  and  }  ou  object  to  my  allusion  to 
your  fair  friend's  bereaved  condition ' 
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'  Michael !'  with  a  little  stamp,  *  will  you  leave 
off  talking  about  Mrs.  Blake  and  tell  me  what 
you  mean  ?' 

'  It  is  perfectly  simple,  I  assure  you.  Kester 
wrote  to  his  mother  to  ask  if  he  might  go  up  to 
town  with  me,  and  she  said  '*  Yes."  ' 

*  Must  you  really  go  ?'  rather  regretfully.  '  It 
would  be  so  much  nicer  if  you  came  to  Ruther- 
ford with  us.  You  know,'  she  continued  affec- 
tionately, '  I  always  miss  you  so  much  when  }ou 
are  away.' 

Michael  gave  her  one  of  his  quick  looks,  and 
then  he  picked  up  a  smooth  white  stone  that 
had  attracted  his  attention. 

*  I  shall  follow  you  in  ten  days — at  least,  that 
is  my  present  intention,  unless  Stedman's  busi- 
ness keeps  me.' 

*  But  will  not  Kester  be  in  your  way  ?* 

'  Not  a  bit ;  he  will  be  a  famous  companion. 
He  will  have  the  run  of  my  rooms,  and  when 
I  am  at  the  club  or  with  the  other  fellows  he 
will  find  a  hundred  ways  of  amusing  himself.' 

'  It  will  be  such  a  treat  to  him.' 

*  I  want  it  to  be  a  treat ;  he  has  not  had 
much  pleasure  in  his  life,  poor  fellow  !  Do  )  ou 
know,  Audrey,  he  has  never  really  seen  London. 
Won't  he    enjoy  bowling   along  the   Embank- 
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ment  in  a  hansom,  and  what  do  you  suppose  he 
will  say  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  ?  I  mean  to  take  him  to  the 
theatre.  Actually  he  has  never  seen  a  play ! 
We  will  have  dinner  at  the  Criterion,  and  I  will 
get  Fred  Somers  to  join  us.  Well,  what  now  ?' 
regarding  her  with  astonishment  ;  for  Audrey 
was  looking  at  him,  and  her  beautiful  gray  eyes 
were  full  of  tears. 

'  Because  you  are  so  kind,'  she  said  a  little 
huskily ;  *  because  no  one  else  ever  did  such 
kind,  thoughtful  things,  and  because  you  never 
think  of  yourself  at  all.' 

'  Oh,  come,  you  must  not  begin  praising  me 
after  this  fashion  !'  he  said  lightly  ;  for  he  would 
not  show  her  how  much  he  was  touched  that 
there  were  actually  tears  in  her  eyes  for  him. 

'  And  I  think  it  no  wonder  at  all  that  Kester 
is  so  devoted  to  you.' 

'  Booty !'  exclaimed  Michael  sadly ;  and  as 
the  little  creature  jumped  on  his  knee,  he  con- 
tinued in  a  melancholy  tone  :  '  Do  you  know, 
Booty,  you  have  a  rival  ?  Someone  else  beside 
yourself  dares  to  be  devoted  to  your  master. 
Ah,  no  wonder  you  wag  your  tail  so  feebly  ! 
"  The  moon  loves  many  brooks,  but  the  brooks 
love  one  moon" — it  is  an  affecting  image.' 
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'  Michael,  I  do  wish  you  would  be  a  little 
serious  this  last  evening.  I  really  mean  it. 
Kester  thinks  more  of  you  than  he  does  of  his 
own  brother.' 

'  Oh,  he  will  be  wiser  some  day,'  returned 
Michael,  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  '  You 
must  make  allowance  for  his  youth  and  inex- 
perience. He  is  an  odd  boy,  rather  precocious 
for  his  age,  and  his  weak  health  has  fostered 
his  little  peculiarities.' 

*  You  speak  as  though  some  apology  were 
needed.  You  are  very  dense  this  evening, 
Michael.  I  believe  I  said  I  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  Kester's  devotion,  you  have  been  so 
good  to  him.' 

'  I  think  the  air  of  this  place  is  enervating,' 
replied  Michael,  jumping  up  from  the  parapet. 
*  I  know  people  do  not  generally  consider 
moorland  air  enervating  ;  but  mine  is  a  peculiar 
constitution,  and  needs  more  bracing  than 
other  men's.  Shall  we  walk  back,  my  dear  ?* 
But  as  he  gave  her  his  hand  to  rise,  the  gentle 
melancholy  of  his  smile  smote  her  with  a 
sudden  sense  of  sadness,  for  it  spoke  of  some 
hidden  pain  that  even  her  sympathy  could  not 
reach  ;  and  she  knew  that  his  whimsical  words 
only  cloaked  some  vague  uneasiness.     '  Come, 
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dear,  come/  he  continued  ;  *  these  Scotch  twi- 
lights are  somewhat  damp  and  chilly.  We 
will  burn  that  pine  log  this  evening,  and  we 
will  sit  round  it  and  tell  stories — eh,  Audrey  ?' 

But,  in  spite  of  these  cheerful  words,  Michael 
was  the  quietest  of  the  group  that  evening, 
as  he  watched  from  his  dusky  corner,  unper- 
ceived  himself,  the  play  of  the  firelight  on  one 
bright,  earnest  face.  Audrey  sat  on  the  rug  at 
her  father's  feet,  with  her  head  against  his 
knee.     It  was  a  favourite  position  of  hers. 

'  Now,  Daddy  Glass-Eyes,  it  is  your  turn,' 
she  said,  using  the  old  baby-name.  '  Michael 
has  turned  disagreeable  and  has  gone  to  sleep, 
so  we  will  miss  him.  Kester,  are  you  thinking 
of  your  story  ?  It  must  be  a  nice  creepy  one, 
please.' 

*  I  think  we  ought  all  to  go  to  bed  early, 
John,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Ross.  '  Audrey  is  in 
one  of  her  sociable  moods  ;  but  she  forgets  we 
have  a  long  journey  before  us.  Kester  is  look- 
ing as  sleepy  as  possible.'  And  as  Dr.  Ross 
always  acted  on  his  wife's  quiet  hints,  the  fire- 
side circle  soon  broke  up. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  whole  party 
should  sleep  two  nights  in  town.  Geraldine 
and   Audrey    had    shopping    to    do,   and    both 
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Dr.  Ross  and  his  son-in-law  bad  business 
appointments  to  detain  them.  Audrey  and  her 
mother  had  tea  with  Michael  one  evening, 
and  then  they  bade  him  and  Kester  good-bye. 

'  You  will  tell  Mollie  all  about  me,  will  you 
not,  Miss  Ross  ?'  Kester  exclaimed  excitedly. 
*  Tell  her  I  am  going  to  St.  Paul's,  and  the 
National  Gallery,  and  the  British  Museum. 
Fred  Somers  is  going  to  pilot  me  about,  as 
Captain  Burnett  has  so  much  to  do.  Do  you 
know  Fred  Somers,  Miss  Ross  ?  He  seems 
a  nice  sort  of  fellow.' 

Oh  yes,  Audrey  knew  all  about  Fred 
Somers.  He  was  another  p7'ot(fgd  of  Michael's  ; 
indeed,  the  whole  Somers  family  considered 
themselves  indebted  to  Captain  Burnett. 

Fred's  father  was  only  a  City  clerk,  and  at 
one  time  his  head  had  been  very  much  below 
water.  He  was  a  good,  weak  sort  of  man  ;  but 
he  had  not  sufficient  backbone,  and  when  the 
tide  set  dead  against  him  he  lost  courage. 

*  The  man  will  die,'  said  the  doctor.  *  He 
has  no  stamina  ;  he  simply  offers  no  resistance 
to  the  disease  that  is  carryinor  him  off.  You 
should  cheer  him  up  a  bit,  Mrs.  Somers — crying 
never  mended  a  sick  man  yet.'  For  he  was 
the  parish  doctor,  and  a  little  rough  in  his  ways. 
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'  A  man  has  no  right  to  lose  courage  and  to 
show  the  white  feather  when  he  has  a  wife  and 
six  children  depending  on  him,'  said  Michael. 

Some  chance — or  rather  say  some  provi- 
dential arrangement — had  brought  him  across 
their  threshold.  Michael  came  across  all  sorts 
of  people  in  his  London  life,  and,  though  his 
acquaintance  among  City  clerks  was  rather 
limited,  he  had  known  Mr.  Somers  slightly. 

When  Michael  stepped  up  to  that  sick-bed 
with  that  wholesome  rebuke  on  his  tongue,  but 
his  heart  very  full  of  sympathy  for  the  stricken 
man,  Robert  Somers'  difficulties  were  practically 
over.  The  debts  that  were  chafing  the  life  out 
of  him — debts  incurred  by  sickness,  by  a  hundred 
little  disasters — ^were  paid  out  of  Michael's 
small  means;  and,  despite  his  doctor's  prophecy, 
Robert  Somers  rose  from  his  bed  a  braver, 
stronger  man. 

Michael  never  lost  interest  in  the  family. 
They  would  always  be  pinched  and  struggling, 
he  knew — a  City  clerkship  is  not  an  El  Dorado 
of  riches,  and  growing  boys  and  girls  have  to  be 
clothed  and  educated.  Michael  took  the  eldest 
boy,  Fred,  under  his  wing — by  some  means  or 
other  he  got  him  into  Christ's  Hospital.  How 
Fred's  little  sisters  admired  those  yellow  stock- 
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ings ! — though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
were  not  too  warm  a  colour  for  Fred's  private 
taste.  Fred  was  a  Grecian  by  this  time — a  big 
strapping  fellow  he  looked  beside  Kester — with 
a  freckled,  intelligent  face  and  a  mop  of  dark 
hair.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Audrey's,  and 
she  had  once  induced  her  mother  to  let  him 
spend  a  fortnight  at  Woodcote.  Dr.  Ross  also 
took  a  kindly  interest  in  him. 

*  Fred  will  make  his  mark  one  day.  You 
are  right,  Michael,'  he  observed.  *  He  has 
plenty  of  brains  under  that  rough  thatcii  of  his. 
He  will  shoulder  his  way  through  the  world. 
Christ's  Hospital  has  turned  out  many  a  fine 
scholar,  and  Fred  does  not  mean  to  be  behind 
them.' 

Audrey  bade  good-bye  to  Michael  somewhat 
reluctantly. 

'  You  will  follow  us  in  ten  days,  will  you  not  ?' 
she  asked  rather  anxiously.  '  Remember  that 
London  never  suits  you  ;  you  are  always  better 
at  Rutherford,  and  it  will  be  such  a  pity  to  lose 
your  good  looks — Scotland  has  done  wonders 
for  you.  Percival  was  only  saying  so  this 
morning.' 

'  I  shall  be  sure  to  come  as  soon  as  I  have 
settled   this  troublesome  piece  of  business,'  he 
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returned  cheerfully.  *  Take  care  of  yourself, 
my  Lady  Bountiful,  and  do  not  get  into  mis- 
chief during  your  Mentor's  absence.' 

But  when  the  hansom  had  driven  off,  Michael 
did  an  unusual  thing.  He  walked  to  a  small 
oak-framed  mirror  that  hung  between  the 
windows,  and  regarded  himself  with  earnest 
scrutiny.  He  was  alone ;  the  two  boys  had 
started  off  in  an  omnibus  to  the  National 
Gallery,  and  Michael  had  promised  to  lunch 
with  a  barrister  friend  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

*  My  good  looks,'  he  soliloquized.  *  I  wonder 
if  my  health  has  really  improved  ?  She  was 
right.  I  felt  a  different  man  in  Scotland  I 
have  not  felt  so  well  and  strong  since  that  Zulu 
slashed  me — poor  devil !  I  sent  him  to  limbo. 
It  is  true  the  doctors  were  not  hopeless;  in  time 
and  with  care,  if  I  could  only  keep  my  nerves 
in  order — that  was  what  they  said.  Oh,  if  I 
could  only  believe  them — if  I  could  only  feel 
the  power  for  work — any  sort  of  work — coming 

back  to  me,  I  would — I  would '    He  stopped 

and  broke  off  the  thread  of  his  thoughts 
abruptly.  *  What  a  fool  I  am  '  I  will  not  let 
this  temptation  master  me.  If  I  were  once  to 
entertain  such  a  hope,  to  believe  it  possible,  I 
should  work  myself  into  a  restless  fever.  Avaunt, 

VOL.  II.  24 
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Satanas !  Sweet,  subtle,  most  impossible  of 
impossibilities — a  sane  man  cannot  be  deluded. 
Good  God  !  why  must  some  men  lead  such 
empty  lives  ?'  For  a  moment  the  firm,  resolute 
mouth  twitched  under  the  reddish-brown  mous- 
tache, then  Michael  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  a 
hansom. 

It  was  late  on  a  September  evening  when 
Audrey  drove  through  Rutherford.  She  leaned 
forward  in  the  carriage  a  little  eagerly  as  they 
passed  the  Gray  Cottage — surely  Mollie  would 
be  at  the  window  !  But  no  !  the  windows  were 
blank  ;  no  girlish  face  was  there  to  greet  her, 
and  with  a  slight  feeling  of  disappointment  she 
drew  back  again.  But  nothing  could  long  spoil 
the  joy  of  returning  home. 

*  Oh,  mother,  does  it  not  all  look  lovely  ?'  she 
exclaimed,  later  on  that  evening.  She  had  been 
everywhere — to  the  stables,  the  poultry-yard, 
the  dairy,  and  lastly  to  Mrs.  Draper's  room. 
The  twilight  was  creeping  over  the  gardens  of 
Woodcote  before  Audrey  had  finished  her 
rambles.  She  had  been  down  to  the  lake,  she 
had  sat  on  *  Michael's  bench,'  she  had  looked  at 
her  favourite  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  Dr.  Ross 
smiled  as  he  heard  her  gaily  singing  along  the 
terraces. 
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*  Come  In,  you  madcap  !'  he  said  good- 
humouredly.  '  Do  you  know  how  heavy  the 
dews  are  ?  There,  I  told  you  so  ;  your  dress  is 
quite  damp.' 

'  What  does  it  matter  ?'  returned  Audrey,  with 
superb  disdain.  *  '*  The  rains  of  Marly  do  not 
wet  !" — do  you  recollect  that  exquisite  courtier- 
like speech  ?— so,  no  doubt,  Woodcote  dews  are 
quite  wholesome.  Is  it  not  delicious  to  be 
home  again  ?  And  there  Is  no  more  ''  Will  you 
come  ben  ?"  from  honest  Jean,  and  ''  Will  you 
have  a  sup  of  porridge,  Miss  Ross ;  or  a  few 
broth  to  keep  out  the  cold .?"  -  Home,  home, 
there  is  no  place  like  home  !"  '  And  then  they 
heard  her  singing  at  the  top  of  her  fresh  young 
voice,  as  she  roamed  through  the  empty  rooms, 
some  old  ballad  Michael  had  taught  her  • 

'  Oh,  there's  naebody  hears  Widow  Miller  complain, 
Oh,  there's  naebody  hears  Widow  Miller  complain  ; 
Though  the  heart  of  this  world's  as  hard  as  a  stane. 
Yet  there's  naebody  hears  Widow  xMiller  complain.' 

'  Dear  child  !'  observed  her  mother  fondly.  '  1 
do  not  think  anyone  ever  was  happier  than  our 
Audrey.  She  is  like  a  sunbeam  In  the  house, 
John  ;'  and  then  they  both  paused  to  listen  : 

'Ye  wealthy  and  wise  in  this  fair  world  of  ours, 
When  your  fields  wave  wi'  gowd,  your  gardens  wi'  flowers, 
When  ye  bind  up  the  sheaves,  leave  out  a  few  grains 
To  the  heart-broken  widow  who  never  complains.' 
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CHAPTER   III. 


'the    little    rift. 


'And  sigh  that  one  thing  only  has  been  lent 
To  youth  and  age  in  common— discontent.' 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Audrey  was  very  busy  the  next  morning  un- 
packing and  settling  a  hundred  things  with  her 
mother  and  Mrs.  Draper.  She  had  fully  ex- 
pected that  Mollie  would  have  made  her  appear- 
ance at  her  usual  time  ;  but  when  the  luncheon- 
hour  arrived,  and  still  no  Mollie,  she  felt  a  little 
perplexed.  Kester  had  entrusted  her  with 
numerous  messages,  and  she  had  now  no 
resource  but  to  go  herself  to  the  Gray  Cottage 
and  deliver  them.  Audrey  was  never  touchy, 
never  stood  on  her  dignity  as  most  people  do ; 
but  the  thought  did  cross  her  that  for  once 
Mollie  had  been  a  little  remiss. 

*  1  would   so  much  rather  have  seen  her  at 
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Woodcote,'  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  walked 
quickly  down  the  High  Street.  Mrs.  Ross  was 
going  up  to  Hillside  to  look  after  Geraldine, 
and  Audrey  had  promised  to  join  her  there 
in  an  hour's  time.  ^  I  never  can  talk  comfort- 
ably to  Mollie  at  the  Gray  Cottage;  Mrs.  Blake 
always  monopolizes  me  so.' 

But  Audrey  carefully  refrained  from  hinting, 
even  to  herself,  the  real  reason  for  her  reluc- 
tance. She  had  a  curious  dread  of  seeing  Mr. 
Blake,  an  unaccountable  wish  to  keep  out  of 
his  way  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  not  for  worlds 
would  she  have  acknowledged  this. 

She  opened  the  green  gate,  and  Zack  bounded 
out  to  meet  her  with  his  usual  bark  of  welcome  ; 
but  no  Mollie  followed  him,  only  Biddy,  look- 
ing more  like  a  witch  than  ever,  with  a  red  silk 
handkerchief  tied  over  her  gray  hair,  hobbled 
across  the  passage. 

'  The  mistress  and  Miss  Mollie  are  in  the 
drawing-room,'  she  said,  fixing  her  bright 
hawk-like  eyes  on  Audrey.  '  And  how  is  it 
with  yourself.  Miss  Ross  ? — you  look  as  bloom- 
ing as  a  rose  before  it  is  gathered.  It  is  a  purty 
compliment,'  as  Audrey  laughed  ;  '  but  it  is  true, 
and  others  will  be  telling  you  so.  Miss  Ross, 
avick.' 
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Audrey  blushed  a  little,  for  there  was  a 
meaning  look  in  the  old  woman's  eyes.  Then 
she  ran  lightly  upstairs ;  the  drawing-room 
door  was  half  open,  and  she  could  hear  Mollie's 
voice  reading  aloud  ;  *  Pompey  and  Pharsalia ' 
caught  her  ear ;  then  she  gave  the  door  a  little 
push,  and  Mollie's  book  dropped  on  the  floor. 

*  Miss  Ross  !  oh,  Miss  Ross  !'  she  exclaimed 
half  hysterically,  but  she  did  not  move  from 
her  place. 

It  was  Mrs.  Blake  who  took  Audrey's  hands 
and  kissed  her  airily  on  either  cheek. 

*  My  dear  Miss  Ross  !'  she  exclaimed,  in  her 
soft,  impressive  voice,  '  this  is  almost  too  good 
of  you.  I  told  Mollie  that  I  knew  you  would 
come.  ''  Do  you  think  she  will  have  the  heart 
to  stay  away  when  she  knows  that  we  are  per- 
fectly famished  for  a  sight  of  her  .'*"  that  was 
what  I  said  when  Mollie  was  plaguing  me  to 
let  her  go  to  Woodcote  this  morning.' 

*  But  I  was  expecting  her,  Mrs.  Blake,'  re- 
turned Audrey,  drawing  the  girl  to  her  side 
as  she  stood  apart  rather  awkwardly.  *  I 
thought  it  was  unkind  of  Mollie  to  desert  me 
the  first  morning.  Every  time  the  door  opened 
I  said  to  myself,  ''  That  is  Mollie."  I  half  made 
up  my  mind  to  be  oflended  at  last.' 
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•  There,  mamma,  I  told  you  so !'  observed 
Mollie  rather  piteously ;  '  I  knew  Miss  Ross 
would  be  hurt ;  that  is  why  I  begged  so  hard 
to  go.' 

'  Poor  mamma  1  she  is  always  in  the  wrong,' 
returned  Mrs.  Blake,  with  a  touch  of  petulance. 
'  I  put  it  to  you.  Miss  Ross  :  would  it  not  have 
been  utter  want  of  consideration  on  my  part 
to  allow  Mollie  to  hinder  you  with  her  chatter- 
ing just  when  you  were  unpacking  and  so 
dreadfully  busy  }  "  Take  my  advice,  and  stop 
away  until  you  are  wanted,"  that  is  what  I  said 
to  Mollie,  and  actually  the  foolish  child  got 
into  a  regular  pet  about  it ;  yes,  you  may  look 
ashamed  of  yourself,  Mollie,  but  you  know  I 
said  I  should  tell  Miss  Ross.  You  can  see 
by  her  eyes  how  she  has  been  crying,  and  all 
because  I  insisted  you  were  not  to  be  worried.' 

'  Mollie  never  worries  me,'  returned  Audrey, 
with  a  kind  look  at  her  favourite's  flushed 
face. 

But  she  did  not  dare  pursue  the  subject ; 
she  knew  poor  Mollie  was  often  thwarted  in 
her  little  plans.  If  her  mother  had  a  sudden 
caprice  or  whim  to  be  gratified,  Mollie  was 
the  one  who  must  always  set  her  own  wishes 
aside — for  whom  any  little  disappointment  was 
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judged  salutary.  Perhaps  the  discipHne  did 
not  really  harm  Mollie  ;  her  humility  and  un- 
selfishness guarded  her  against  any  rankling 
bitterness. 

'  Mamma  never  likes  me  to  do  things  without 
her,'  she  said  later  on  that  afternoon.  '  1  think 
she  is  a  little  jealous  of  my  going  to  you  so 
much,  Miss  Ross  ;  she  was  so  angry  when  I 
asked  to  run  across  this  morning,  because  she 
said  I  wanted  you  all  to  myself.  I  know  I  was 
silly  to  cry  about  it,  but  I  was  so  sure  you 
would  be  expecting  me  ;  and  last  night  mamma 
made  me  come  out  with  her,  and  I  wanted  to 
stay  at  home  and  watch  for  you  :  we  went  all 
the  way  to  Brail ;  that  is  quite  mamma's  favourite 
walk  now — and,  oh,  I  was  so  tired.' 

'  But  you  must  not  fret,  Mollie;  and  of  course 
you  must  do  as  your  mother  wishes  :  you  know 
1  shall  always  understand.' 

'  Mamma  says  that  you  are  her  friend,  and 
not  mine,'  returned  Mollie,  with  big  melancholy 
eyes  ;  '  and  that  I  ought  not  to  put  myself  so 
forward  :  but  you  are  my  friend,  too,  are  you 
not.  Miss  Ross  ?' 

'  Of  course  I  am,  my  dear  little  girl,  just  as 
Michael  is  Kester's  friend  ;  and  now  I  must  tell 
you  some  more  about  him.' 
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But    this    was    when    she    and    Mollie   were 
walking  towards  Hillside. 

Audrey  had  deftly  changed  the  subject  after 
Mrs.  Blake's  remonstrance;  but  as  she  talked 
she  still  held  Mollie's  hand.  She  felt  very 
happy  to  be  sitting  in  that  pretty  shady  draw- 
ing-room again,  watching  the  pigeons  fluttering 
among  the  old  arches.  There  was  a  bowl  of 
dark  crimson  carnations  on  the  little  worktable, 
and  a  cluster  of  the  same  fragrant  flowers 
relieved  the  sombreness  of  Mrs.  Blake's  black 
gown.  She  was  looking  handsomer  than  ever 
this  afternoon ;  she  wore  a  little  lace  kerchief 
over  her  dark  glossy  hair,  and  the  delicate 
covering  seemed  to  enhance  her  picturesque, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  beauty,  and  to  heighten 
the  brilliancy  of  her  large  dark  eyes.  Audrey 
had  never  seen  her  look  so  charming,  and  her 
soft  playful  manners  completed  the  list  of  her 
fascinations.  As  usual,  Audrey  forgave  her 
petulance  and  want  of  consideration  for  Mollie. 
It  was  difficult  to  find  fault  with  Mrs.  Blake  ; 
she  was  so  gay  and  good-humoured,  she  so 
soon  forgot  anything  that  had  ruffled  her,  she 
was  so  childlike  and  irresponsible,  that  one 
seemed  to  judge  her  by  a  separate  code. 

'  I  must  go  !'  exclaimed  Audrey,  starting  up, 
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when  it  had  chimed  the  hour.  She  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  description  of  one  of  their  walking 
expeditions — an  attempt  to  reach  a  lovely  tarn 
in  the  heart  of  the  hills.  *  I  must  not  wait  any 
longer,  as  my  mother  will  be  expecting  me. 
Mollie,  put  on  your  hat;  you  can  walk  with  me 
to  Hillside  ;'  and  then  she  hesitated. 

It  was  very  strange  that  all  this  time  Mr. 
Blake's  name  had  not  been  mentioned.  They 
had  talked  about  Kester  and  Michael,  but  for 
once  Cyril's  name  had  not  been  on  his  mother's 
lips. 

'  I  hope  your  son  enjoyed  his  holiday  ?'  she 
asked,  as  she  picked  a  little  sprig  of  scented 
geranium. 

*  I  am  afraid  Cyril  is  not  quite  in  the  mood 
for  enjoying  himself,'  returned  Mrs.  Blake  in 
rather  a  peculiar  tone.  '  Mollie,  run  and  put  on 
your  hat,  as  Miss  Ross  told  you  ;  and  for  good- 
ness' sake  do  brush  your  hair.  My  boy  is  not 
looking  like  himself,'  she  continued  when  they 
were  alone.  '  I  am  rather  uneasy  about  him  ; 
he  has  grown  thin,  and  does  not  seem  in  his 
usual  spirits.' 

'  He  wrote  very  cheerfully  to  Kester,'  re- 
turned Audrey,  taken  aback  at  this. 

'  Oh,  letters  never  tell  one  anything,'  replied 
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Mrs.  Blake  impatiently.  '  I  dare  say  you 
thought  I  was  as  happy  as  possible  from  mine, 
just  because  I  must  have  my  little  jokes.  We 
Blakes  are  all  like  that.  I  dare  say,  if  Cyril 
were  here,  you  would  see  nothing  amiss  with 
him  ;  but  you  cannot  blind  a  mother's  eyes, 
Miss  Ross.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry,'  returned  Audrey  gravely  ; 
*  perhaps  Cornwall  did  not  agree  with  him ;  but 
he  seemed  very  gay.' 

'  Oh,  as  to  that,  he  was  gay  enough  ;  people 
always  make  so  much  of  him — he  has  been  a 
favourite  all  his  life.  I  never  knew  any  young 
man  with  so  many  friends.  He  has  gone  up  to 
London  now  to  bid  good-bye  to  one  of  them 
who  is  going  to  India.  We  do  not  expect  him 
back  until  quite  late  to-morrow.' 

*  Indeed,'  was  Audrey's  brief  reply  ;  but  as 
she  walked  up  the  hill  with  Mollie  she  was 
sensible  of  a  feeling  of  relief.  She  liked  Mr. 
Blake,  she  had  always  liked  him  ;  but  she  had 
begun  to  find  his  quiet,  persistent  watchfulness 
a  little  embarrassing — she  felt  that  it  invaded 
the  perfect  freedom  in  which  she  delighted. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  sensible  of  a  vague  curio- 
sity to  know  why  Mr.  Blake  was  not  in  his  usual 
spirits — could  it  be  Miss  Frances,  after  all  ? 
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*  Mamma  sent  me  away  because  she  wanted 
to  talk  about  Cyril,'  observed  Mollie,  with 
girlish  shrewdness  ;  '  she  is  worrying  about  him, 
because  he  looks  grave,  and  does  not  talk  quite 
so  much  as  usual  ;  but  I  am  sure  he  is  not  ill. 
He  was  terribly  vexed  when  Mr.  Plumpton 
telegraphed  for  him.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw 
Cyril  so  put  out  before.  He  was  quite  cross 
with  mamma  when  she  wanted  to  oack  his  bier 
portmanteau.  He  declared  he  did  not  mean  to 
stay  away  longer  than  one  night ;  but  mamma 
said  she  knew  he  could  not  be  back  until  to- 
morrow evening.  Just  before  he  went  away  he 
asked  what  time  you  were  expected,  and ' 

*  Never  mind  about  that,'  interrupted  Audrey; 
*  we  shall  be  at  Hillside  directlv,  and  I  have 
heard  nothing  about  yourself.  Were  you  very 
dull  without  Kester,  Mollie  ?  and  were  our 
letters  long  enough  to  satisfy  you  ?' 

'  Oh,  they  were  just  lovely  !'  returned  Mollie 
enthusiastically,  '  only  mamma  complained  that 
everyone  had  forgotten  her,  for  even  Cyril  did 
not  write  half  so  often.  I  used  to  read  them 
over  in  the  evening,  and  try  and  imagine  what 
you  were  doing  ;  and  I  was  not  always  dull, 
because  I  had  so  much  to  do  :  but  that  Roman 
history — oh,  Miss  Ross!' 
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'  You  have  worked  hard  at  that,  have  you 
not,  Mollie  ?' 

*  You  would  say  so  if  you  had  heard  us/ 
returned  Mollie  with  a  shruo^ ;  ^  we  used  to  grind 
away  at  it  until  I  was  quite  stupid.  Sometimes 
I  wanted  to  practise  or  to  go  on  with  my 
French.  But  no  :  mamma  had  promised  Cyril, 
and  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  have  filled 
one  note-book,  but  I  am  not  sure  I  remember 
half.  Mamma  reads  so  fast,  and  she  is  always 
vexed  if  I  do  not  understand  ;  but,'  with  a 
look  of  relief,  '  I  don't  think  we  shall  do  so 
much  now.  Mamma  has  got  her  walking  mood 
again.' 

Audrey  tried  not  to  smile.  '  Next  week  we 
shall  resume  our  lessons,  Mollie.' 

'Oh,  that  w^ill  be  delightful,' — standing  still,  for 
they  were  now  entering  the  shrubberies  of  Hill- 
side ;  '  somehow,  no  one  teaches  like  you.  Miss 
Ross  :  you  never  seem  to  grow  impatient  or  to 
mind  telling  things  over  again ;  but  mother  is 
always  in  such  a  hurry,  and  she  is  so  clever 
herself  that  she  has  no  patience  with  a  dunce 
like  me.' 

*  My  dear  Mollie,  please  do  not  call  yourself 
names — you  are  certainly  no  dunce.' 

'  I  don't  mean  to  be  one  any  longer,'  replied 
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Mollie,  brightening  up.  *  Oh,  Miss  Ross,  what 
do  you  think  Cyril  says  ?  that  I  am  not  to  help 
Biddy  any  more,  and  that  we  are  to  have  a 
woman  in  to  do  the  rough  work.  I  don't  think 
mamma  was  quite  pleased  when  he  talked  about 
it.  She  said  it  was  uncalled-for  extravagance, 
and  that  we  really  could  not  afford  it  ;  that  a 
little  work  did  not  hurt  me,  and  that  I  ought 
to  be  glad  to  make  myself  useful.  Mamma 
was  almost  annoyed  with  Cyril,  but  he  always 
knows  how  to  soothe  her  down.  Of  course  it 
will  be  as  he  wishes,  and  mamma  has  promised 
to  speak  to  you  about  a  woman  ;  and  so  I 
shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  my  lessons  ; 
and  it  will  be  my  own  fault  if  I  am  a  dunce 
now,'  finished  Mollie,  with  a  close  hug,  as 
the  thick  shrubs  screened  them  from  any  prying 
eyes. 

'  Poor  little  soul  !  I  must  help  her  all  I  can,* 
thought  Audrey,  as  she  walked  on  to  the  house. 
'  I  am  glad  her  brother  takes  her  part ;'  and  then 
her  brother-in-law  met  her  in  the  porch  and 
took  her  into  the  morning-room,  where  the  two 
ladies  were  sitting,  and  where  Geraldine  wel- 
comed her  as  though  months,  and  not  hours,  had 
separated  them. 

Audrey's  first  visit  had  always  been  paid  to 
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the  O'Briens  ;  so  the  following  afternoon  she 
started  off  for  Brail  as  a  matter  of  course. 

'  Perhaps  you  will  come  and  have  tea  with 
mother,  Gage,'  she  had  said  on  bidding  her 
sister  o^ood-bye  ;  '  my  Brail  afternoons  always 
keep  me  out  until  dinner-time  ;'  and  Geraldine 
had  generously  assented  to  this.  She  admired 
Audrey's  benevolence  in  walking  all  those  miles 
to  see  her  old  friend  ;  the  whole  family  took  a 
lively  interest  in  honest  Tom  O'Brien,  though 
it  must  be  allowed  that  Mrs.  Baxter  was  by  no 
means  a  favourite. 

Audrey  would  have  enjoyed  her  walk  more  if 
she  could  have  kept  her  thoughts  free  from  Mr. 
Blake;  but,  unfortunately,  the  long  grassy  lanes 
she  was  just  entering  only  recalled  the  time 
when  he  had  carried  Booty  and  had  walked 
with  her  to  the  gate  of  Woodcote  ;  and  she 
found  herself  wondering,  in  a  vexed  manner,  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  gravity  that  had  excited  his 
mother's  uneasiness. 

But  she  grew  impatient  with  herself  presently. 

*  After  all,  what  does  it  matter  to  me  T  she 
thought,  as  she  stopped  to  gather  some  red 
leaves.  '  I  dare  say  it  was  only  Miss  Frances, 
after  all.' 

And  then  she  recoiled  with  a  sort  of  shock, 
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for  actually  within  a  few  feet  of  her  was  a  tall 
figure  in  a  brown  tweed  coat.  She  had  been  so 
busy  with  her  thoughts  and  the  red  and  yellow 
leaves  that  she  had  not  seen  Mr.  Blake  lean- 
ing against  the  gate  that  led  into  the  ploughed 
field.  She  might  even  have  passed  him,  if  he 
had  not  started  up  and  confronted  her. 

'  Miss  Ross,'  grasping  her  hand,  '  please  let 
me  gather  those  for  you  ;  they  are  too  difficult 
for  you  to  reach — the  ditch  is  so  wide.  How 
many  do  you  want  ?  Do  you  care  for  that  bit 
of  barberry  ?' 

'  Thank  you  ;  I  think  I  have  enough  now/ 
returned  Audrey  very  gravely. 

She  was  quite  unprepared  for  this  meeting. 
She  had  seen  the  flash  of  joy  in  his  eyes  as  he 
sprang  forward  to  meet  her,  and  she  was 
annoyed  to  feel  that  her  own  cheeks  were 
burning.  And  she  was  clear-sighted  enough  to 
notice  something  else — that  Mr.  Blake  was 
talking  eagerly  and  gathering  the  coloured 
leaves  at  random,  as  though  he  hardly  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  and  that,  after  that  first 
look,  he  was  avoiding  her  eye,  as  though  he 
were  afraid  that  he  had  betrayed  himself. 
Audrey's  maidenly  consciousness  was  up  in 
arms  in  a  moment.     The  gleam  in  Cyril's  eyes 
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had  Opened  hers.  Some  Instinct  of  self-defence 
made  her  suddenly  entrench  herself  in  stiffness  ; 
the  soft  graciousness  that  was  Audrey's  chief 
charm  seemed  to  desert  her,  and  for  once  in  her 
life  she  was  a  little  abrupt. 

*  There  is  no  need  to  gather  any  more,  thank 
you.  I  have  all  I  want,  and  I  am  in  a  great 
hurry ;'  and  she  held  out  her  hand  for  the 
leaves. 

But  Cyril  withheld  them. 

*  Let  me  carry  them  for  you,'  he  returned, 
evidently  trying  to  speak  as  usual ;  but  his  voice 
was  not  quite  in  order.  '  I  know  where  you  are 
going  —  to  that  pretty,  old-fashioned  cottage 
with  the  jasmine-covered  porch  ;  it  is  not  far, 
and  I  have  not  seen  you  for  so  long.'  Then  he 
stopped  suddenly,  as  though  something  in 
Audrey's  manner  arrested  him.  '  That  is,  if 
you  do  not  object,'  he  finished,  with  a  pleading 
look. 

But  for  once  Audrey  was  obdurate. 

'  Thank  you,  I  would  rather  carry  them 
myself.  There  is  no  need  to  take  you  out  of 
your  way.' 

Audrey  felt  that  her  tone  was  cold — that  she 
was  utterly  unlike  herself;  but  her  one  thought 
was  to  get  rid  of  him.      But  she  need  not  have 
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feared  Cyril's  importunity.  He  drew  back  at 
once,  and  put  the  leaves  in  her  hand  without 
speaking  ;  but  he  turned  very  pale,  and  there 
was  a  hurt  look  in  his  eyes.  Audrey  put  out 
her  hand  to  him,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  see  it  ; 
he  only  muttered  something  that  sounded  like 
*  Good-morning,'  as  he  lifted  his  cap  and  went 
back  to  the  gate.  Audrey  walked  on  very  fast, 
but  her  cheeks  would  not  cool,  and  a  miserable 
feeline  of  discomfort  harassed  her.  She  was 
vexed  with  him,  but  still  more  with  herself. 
Why  need  she  have  taken  alarm  so  quickly  ? 
It  was  not  like  her  to  be  so  missish  and  dis- 
agreeable. Why  had  she  been  so  cold,  so 
unfriendly,  just  because  he  seemed  a  little  too 
pleased  to  see  her  ? 

And  now  she  had  hurt  him  terribly — she  was 
quite  sure  of  that — she  who  never  willingly 
offended  anyone.  He  had  been  too  proud,  too 
gentlemanly,  to  obtrude  himself  where  he  was 
evidently  not  wanted  ;  but  his  pained,  reproach- 
ful look  as  he  drew  back  would  haunt  her  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  And,  then,  how  splendidly 
handsome  he  had  looked  !  She  had  once  likened 
him  to  a  Greek  god,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  the  youthful  Apollo  had  seemed 
more  absolutely  perfect  when  he  revealed  him- 
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self  in  human  form  to  some  Athenian  votary, 
than  Cyril  Blake  in  the  glory  of  his  young  man- 
hood. Audrey  had  not  recognised  this  so 
keenly  before. 

'  I  must  make  it  up  to  him  somehow.  I 
cannot  bear  to  quarrel  with  anyone.  I  would 
rather  do  anything  than  hurt  his  feelings,'  she 
thought;  and  it  needed  all  her  excellent  common- 
sense  to  prevent  her  from  running  back  to  say  a 
kind  word  to  him. 

'  I  was  in  a  hurry — I  was  too  abrupt ;  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  unkind  ' — this  was  what  she  longed 
to  say  to  him.  *  Please  come  with  me  as  far  as 
the  cottage,  and  tell  me  all  you  have  been  doing.' 
Well,  and  what  withheld  her  from  such  a  natural 
course — from  making  her  amends  in  this  grace- 
ful and  generous  fashion  ?  Simply  that  same 
maidenly  instinct  of  self-preservation.  She  did 
not  go  back  ;  but  she  dare  not  trust  herself 
with  Cyril  Blake,  because  she  was  afraid  of 
him,  and  perhaps — though  this  was  not  quite  so 
clear  to  her — she  was  afraid  of  herself.  But,  all 
the  same,  she  was  very  miserable — for  doing 
one's  duty  does  not  always  make  one  happy — 
and  she  felt  the  joy  of  her  home-coming  was 
already  marred  ;  for,  with  a  person  of  Audrey's 
temperament,  there  is   no  complete  enjoyment 
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if  she  were  not  in  thorough  harmony  with 
everyone.  One  false  note,  one  '  Httle  rift  within 
the  lute,'  and  the  whole  melody  is  spoiled.  So 
Audrey's  gaiety  seemed  all  quenched  that  after- 
noon, and  though  her  old  friend  testified  the 
liveliest  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  her,  and 
Priscilla  could  not  make  enough  of  her,  she  was 
conscious  that,  as  far  as  her  own  pleasure  was 
concerned,  the  visit  was  a  failure. 

But  she  was  aware  that  no  one  but  herself 
was  conscious  of  this  fact.  Certainly  not  honest 
Tom  O'Brien,  as  he  sat  smoking  his  pipe  in  the 
porch,  and  listening  to  her  descriptions  of  High- 
land scenery  with  a  beaming  face  ;  neither  was 
Mrs.  Baxter  a  keen  observer,  as  she  testified  by 
her  parting  speech. 

'  You  have  done  father  a  world  of  good,  Miss 
Ross,'  she  said,  as  she  walked  down  to  the  little 
gate  with  Audrey.  '  I  think  there  is  no  one  he 
so  loves  to  see,  or  who  cheers  him  up  in  the 
same  way  as  you  do.  You  are  young,  you  see, 
and  young  people  take  more  cheerful  views  of 
life  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  you  have  not  a  care 
on  you.  Not  that  I  begrudge  you  your  happi- 
ness, for  no  one  deserves  it  more  ;  and  long  may 
it  continue.  Miss  Ross,'  finished  Mrs.  Baxter, 
with  her  usual  mournfulness. 
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'  Ah  !  life  grows  lovely  where  you  are  ; 
Only  to  think  of  you  gives  light 
To  my  dark  heart ;  within  whose  night 
Your  image,  though  you  hide  afar, 
Glows  like  a  lake-reflected  star.' 

Mathilde  Blind. 

For  the  first  time  Audrey  closed  the  little  gate 

of  Vineyard  Cottage  with  a  sense  of  relief  that 

her  visit  was   over.     The   two   hours  she   had 

just  passed   had  been  quite  an  ordeal   to   her. 

True,  she  had  exerted  herself  to  some  purpose  : 

she  had  talked  and  amused  her  old  friend ;  she 

had  partaken  of  Mrs.  Baxter's  cakes  ;  she  had 

even  summoned  up  a  semblance  of  gaiety  that 

had  wholly  deceived  them.      But  all   the  time 

her  heart  had  been  heavy  within  her,  and  the 

remembrance    of    Cyril's    grieved    look    came 

between  her  and  enjoyment. 
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It  had  been  a  lovely  afternoon  when  she  had 
started  for  her  walk,  but  now  some  heavy 
clouds  were  obscuring  the  blue  sky.  The  air 
felt  heavy  and  oppressive,  and  Audrey 
quickened  her  steps,  fearing  lest  a  storm 
should  overtake  her  in  the  long  unsheltered 
lanes  that  still  lay  between  her  and  home.  She 
drew  her  breath  a  little  as  she  approached  the 
place  where  she  had  parted  with  Cyril  more 
than  two  hours  ago.  Then  she  gave  a  great 
start,  and  again  the  blood  rushed  to  her  face, 
for  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  she  could  see  a 
brown  tweed  coat  quite  plainly.  He  was  still 
there — still  in  the  same  position.  She  could 
see  the  line  of  his  shoulders  as  he  stooped  a 
little  over  the  gate,  with  the  peak  of  his  cap 
drawn  over  his  eyes. 

Audrey  slackened  her  pace.  She  felt  a  little 
breathless  and  giddy.  She  would  have  to  pass 
him  quite  close,  and,  of  course,  if  he  meant  to 

speak  to  her But   no  :   though  he  heard 

her  footsteps,  though  he  half  turned  his  head 
and  seemed  to  listen,  he  did  not  move  his  arms 
from  the  gate.  He  evidently  meant  to  take  no 
advantage,  to  let  her  pass  him  if  she  wished  to 
do  so.  Audrey  could  read  this  determination 
in  his  averted  face.      Most  likely  he  wished  her 
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to  think  that  his  abstraction  was  too  great  to 
allow  him  to  notice  her  light  footfall  ;  he  would 
make  it  easy  for  her  to  pass  him — a  man's  eyes 
can  only  see  what  they  are  looking  at.  But 
this  time  Audrey's  prudence  counselled  her  in 
vain  ;  her  soft  heart  would  not  allow  her  to  go 
past  him  as  a  stranger.  She  stopped  and 
looked  at  him  ;  but  Cyril  did  not  turn  his  head. 

*  Mr.  Blake,'  she  said  gently  ;  and  then  he 
did  move  slightly. 

*  I  am  not  in  your  way,  I  hope,'  he  said 
rather  coldly.  *  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  late, 
or  I  would  have  gone  back.  Please  do  not  let 
me  keep  you,  Miss  Ross ;  I  am  afraid  there 
will  be  a  storm  directly.' 

'  In  that  case  you  had  better  come  with  me,' 
she  returned,  trying  to  speak  with  her  usual 
friendly  ease.  But  his  proud,  sad  look  rather 
daunted  her.  How  could  she  leave  him  and 
go  on  her  way,  when  he  seemed  so  utterly  cast 
down  and  miserable ;  and  it  was  all  her  fault  } 
*  Please  do  not  shake  your  head,  Mr.  Blake.  I 
know  you  are  hurt  with  me  because  I  was 
rather  abrupt  just  now  ;  but  I  meant  nothing  at 
all,  only  that  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and ' 

*  And  that  you  did  not  wish  for  my  company,' 
he  added  bitterly. 
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*  Oh,  Mr.  Blake  !' 

*  You  were  right — quite  right,'  he  went  on,  in 
a  tone  that  pierced  Audrey's  heart,  it  was  so 
hopeless,  so  full  of  pain  ;  and  now  he  did  place 
himself  at  her  side.  *  I  do  not  blame  you  in  the 
least ;  it  was  the  truest  kindness.  I  can  see  that 
now.  It  is  not  your  fault  if  I  have  been  a  fool. 
Miss  Ross,  I  wished  you  to  pass  ;  I  never  meant 
to  speak  or  to  obtrude  myself  on  you,  but  you 
stopped  of  your  own  accord/ 

*  I  wished  to  apologize  to  you  for  my  abrupt- 
ness.     I  did  not  like  you  to  think  me  unkind.' 

'  You  are  never  unkind,  you  could  not  be  if 
you  tried,'  he  returned  in  the  same  passionate 
tone  ;  '  you  are  only  so  absolutely  true.  You 
saw  what  I  ought  never  to  have  shown  you,  and 
you  thought  it  only  right  to  check  me.  Yes,  I 
was  hurt  for  a  moment,  I  will  allow  it.  Perhaps 
in  some  sort  of  sense  I  am  hurt  now.  I  suppose 
a  man  may  own  to  being  hurt  when  his  heart  is 
half  broken.' 

'  Please,  please  do  not  talk  so.' 

'  I  will  promise  never  to  talk  so  again,'  he 
returned  with  sad  humility  ;  *  but  I  have  gone 
too  far  to  stop  now.' 

*  No,  oh  no  !'  trying  to  check  him  ;  but  she 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  check  a  river  that 
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had  broken  bonds.     For  once  Cyril  determined 
that  he  would  be  heard. 

'  It  is  your  own  fault,'  he  returned,  looking  at 
her  ;  '  you  should  have  passed  on  and  left  me  to 
my  misery.  Yes,  I  am  miserable  ;  and  you  have 
made  me  so  :  and  yet  for  all  that  you  are  not  to 
be  blamed.  How  could  I  see  you,  how  could  I 
be  with  you,  and  not  love  you  ?  I  have  loved 
you  from  the  very  first  hour  I  saw  you.' 

*  Oh,  hush,  hush  !'  Audrey  was  half  sobbing. 
There  were  great  tears  rolling  down  her 
face  ;  she  could  hardly  bear  to  hear  him  or  to 
look  at  him,  his  face  was  so  white  and  strained. 

*  I  must  always  love  you,'  he  went  on  in  the 
same  low  concentrated  voice.  '  I  have  never 
seen  anyone  like  you  ;  there  is  not  another  girl 
in  the  world  who  would  do  as  you  are  doing. 
How  can  I  help  losing  my  heart  to  you  ?  No 
man  could,  in  my  position.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  she  murmured. 

*  Do  not  be  sorry  ' — and  then  he  saw  her  tears, 
and  his  voice  softened  from  its  vehemence  and 
became  very  gentle.  '  You  are  so  kind  that  I 
know  you  would  spare  me  this  pain  if  you 
could — but  it  is  not  in  your  power ;  neither  is  it 
in  mine.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me,'  he  went  on 
quickly,  as  she  would  have  spoken.    '  Remember 
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I  am  asking  you  for  nothing.  I  expect  nothing. 
What  right  have  I  to  aspire  to  such  as  you  ? 
Even  if  I  have  dared  to  dream,  my  dreams  are 
at  an  end  now,  when  you  have  shown  me  so 

plainly '     He  stopped  and  turned  aside  his 

face,  but  no  words  could  have  been  so  eloquent 
as  that  silence. 

*  Mr.  Blake,  will  you  let  me  say  something  ? 
I  am  grieved,  grieved  to  the  heart,  that  this 
should  have  happened.  If  I  could  have  pre- 
vented it,  not  a  word  of  all  this  should  have 
been  spoken  ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  say  so 
now.' 

'  Far,  far  too  late  !' 

'  So  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  I  must 
try  to  forget  all  that  has  passed,  and,  Mr.  Blake, 
you  must  promise  me  to  do  the  same.' 

'  I  have  promised,'  he  returned  proudly.  '  I 
promised  you  of  my  own  accord  that  I  would 
never  talk  to  you  in  this  way  again  ;  but  you 
must  not  ask  anything  more  of  me.' 

*  May  I  not  ?'  in  rather  a  faltering  voice. 

'  It  would  be  useless,'  he  replied  quickly.  '  I 
can  never  leave  off  loving  you.  1  would  part 
with  my  life  first.  I  think  I  am  not  one  of  those 
men  who  could  ever  love  twice.  I  am  young, 
still  something  tells  me  this  ;  but  all  the  same  you 
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have  nothing   to  fear  from  me.     I   know  your 
position  and  mine.' 

*  You  must  not  speak  as  though  we  were  not 
equal/  she  said,  in  her  desire  to  comfort  him  and 
raise  him  up  from  his  despondency  ;  '  it  is  not 
that.   What  does  one's  pover  ty  or  wealth  matter  ?' 

'  No,  it  is  not  that,'  he  answered,  with  a 
significance  that  made  her  lower  her  eyes  ;  *  in 
one  sense  we  are  equals,  for  one  cannot  be 
more  or  less  than  a  gentleman,  and  when  one 
has  youth  and  strength,  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  talents,  one  can  always  raise  one's  self  to  the 
level  of  the  woman  one  loves.  And  if  I  had 
thought   that   you    could   ever  have  cared   for 

me '     His  voice  trembled  ;    he    could    not 

proceed. 

'  Mr.  Blake,  I  must  beg,  I  do  entreat  you  to 
say  no  more.'  Audrey's  lips  were  quivering ; 
she  looked  quite  pale.  At  that  moment  she 
could  bear  no  more. 

'  Forgive  me,'  he  said  remorsefully.  '  I  was 
thinking  more  of  myself  than  you.  I  am  trying 
you  too  much.' 

She  could  not  deny  this,  but  with  her  usual 
unselfishness  she  strove  ao^ain  for  some  com- 
fortinor  word. 

*  It  will  be  as  though  you  had  not  spoken,' 
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she  said,  in  so  low  a  voice  that  he  had  to  stoop 
to  hear  her.  '  It  will  be  sacred,  quite  sacred  ; 
do  not  let  it  spoil  everything — we — I  have  been 
so  happy  ;  let  us  try  to  remain  good  friends.' 

*  I  will  try  my  best,  but  it  will  be  very  hard.' 
Perhaps,  if  she  had  seen  his  face  that  moment, 
she  would  have  known  that  what  she  asked  was 
impossible.  How  could  he  be  friends  with  this 
girl  ?  Even  while  he  assented  to  that  innocent 
request  he  knew  it  could  never  be. 

'  Miss  Ross,'  he  said  suddenly,  for  his 
position  was  becoming  too  difficult  for  him,  and 
it  was  his  duty  to  shield  her  as  much  as 
possible,  *  we  are  just  in  the  town,  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  drop  behind  a 
little.  It  will  not  do  for  people  to  notice  ;  and 
now  the  rain  is  beginning,  and  if  you  do  not 
hurry  on  you  will  be  wet.' 

'  Very  well,'  she  returned  ;  and  then  rather 
timidly  she  put  out  her  hand  to  him.  Cyril  did 
not  ignore  it  this  time ;  he  held  it  fast  for  a 
moment. 

*  You  have  been  good,  very  patient  with  me,' 
he  said  rather  huskily.  *  Thank  you  for  that, 
as  well  as  for  everything  else  ;'  and  then  he 
stepped  aside  and  waited  for  her  to  leave  him. 

Audrey's    limbs    were    trembling :    she    had 
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never  felt  so  agitated  in  her  life.  She  hurried 
on,  panting  a  little  with  her  haste  ;  but  the  drops 
fell  faster  and  faster,  and  just  at  the  entrance  to 
the  town  she  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a 
shed  by  the  roadside.  The  street  was  dark, 
and  she  knew  no  one  could  see  her.  She  would 
have  time  to  recover  herself  a  little  before  she 
had  to  answer  all  her  mother's  anxious  ques- 
tions. There  was  a  carpenter's  bench  and  a 
pile  of  planks  ;  she  sat  down  on  them,  and 
looked  out  at  the  heavy  torrents  of  rain.  By-and- 
by  Cyril  passed,  but  he  did  not  notice  her  ;  he 
was  walking  very  fast  and  his  head  was  erect, 
as  though  he  were  not  conscious  of  the  rain 
beating  down  on  him.  Audrey  shrank  back  a 
little  as  she  saw  him.  '  He  is  young,  but  he  is 
strong,'  she  said  to  herself;  'he  is  almost  as  strong 
as  Michael ;'  and  then  her  tears  flowed  again,  but 
she  wiped  them  away  a  little  impatiently.  '  I 
must  be  strong,  too,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  my 
own  ;  it  will  never  do  for  people  to  find  out  his 
secret.  He  must  be  spared  as  much  as  possible. 
I  must  help  him  all  I  can.'  But  as  she  argued 
herself  into  calmness  she  told  herself  ag^ain  and 
again  how  thankful  she  was  that  Michael  was 
away.  Michael  was  so  observant,  so  clear- 
sighted,   that   it   was    impossible    to    hoodwink 
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him.  He  had  a  terrible  habit  of  goinor  straight 
to  the  point,  of  putting  questions  that  one  could 
hardlv  evade.  He  would  have  seen  in  a  mo- 
ment  that  she  had  been  crying,  and  any  refusal 
on  her  part  to  satisfy  his  inquiries  would  only 
have  deepened  his  suspicions.  '  I  could  not 
have  faced  Michael,'  she  thought,  as  the  rain 
suddenly  stopped  and  she  stepped  out  into  the 
wet  gleaming  roads. 

Audrey  played  her  part  in  the  conversation 
so  badly  that  night  that  Mrs.  Ross  observed, 
more  than  once,  that  she  was  sure  Audrey  had 
taken  a  chill  : 

'  For  she  is  quite  flushed,  John,'  she  con- 
tinued anxiously,  *  and  I  noticed  her  shiver 
more  than  once.  She  has  over-heated  herself 
in  that  long  walk,  and  then  being  caught  in 
that  heavy  rain  has  done  the  mischief.' 

Dr.  Ross  looked  at  his  daughter.  Perhaps, 
in  spite  of  his  short-sight,  he  was  more  obser- 
vant than  his  wife,  for  he  took  the  girl's  face 
between  his  hands  : 

*  Go  to  bed,  my  child,'  he  said  kindly,  '  and  I 
will  finish  that  game  of  chess  with  your  mother  ;' 
and  Audrey,  with  a  grateful  kiss,  obeyed  him. 
But  as  Dr.  Ross  placed  himself  opposite  his 
wife   he  seemed  a  little   absent,  as  though    he 
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were  listening  in  vain  for  something.  For  it 
was  Audrey's  habit  to  sing  snatches  of  some 
gay  tune  as  she  mounted  the  stairs.  But  to- 
night there  was  no  'Widow  Miller';  it  was  the 
Doctor  who  hummed  the  refrain  to  himself,  as 
he  captured  an  unwary  pawn  : 

'  When  ye  bind  up  the  sheaves,  leave  out  a  few  grains 
To  the  heart-broken  widow  who  never  complains.' 

Audrey  felt  that  night  as  though  she  should 
never  sing  again — as  though  she  had  committed 
some  crime  that  must  for  ever  separate  her 
from  her  old  happy  self. 

To  most  people  this  remorse  for  an  uncon- 
scious fault  would  have  seemed  morbid  and 
exaggerated.  Thousands  of  girls  have  to  inflict 
this  sort  of  pain  at  least  once  in  their  lives  ; 
the  wrong  man  loves  them,  and  the  disastrous 
*  No '  must  be  spoken.  Audrey  had  not  even 
said  *  No,'  for  nothing  had  been  asked  her — she 
had  only  had  to  listen  to  a  declaration  of  love,  an 
honest,  manly  confession,  that  had  been  wrung 
from  the  speaker's  lips.  Wherein,  then,  did  the 
blame  consist  ?  and  why  was  Audrey  sheddincr 
such  bitter  tears  as  she  sat  by  her  window 
that  night  looking  over  the  dark  garden  ? 
For  a  hundred  complex  reasons,  too  involved 
and  intricate  to  disentangle  in  one  brief  hour. 
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Audrey  was  accusing  herself  of  blindness — 
of  wilful  and  foolish  blindness.     She  ought  to 
have  seen,  she  must  have  seen,  to  what  all  this 
was  tending.     Again  and  again  Mr.  Blake  had 
shown    her    quite    plainly    the    extent    of    her 
influence    over    him.      Could    she     not    have 
warned   him   in   time  to  prevent  this  most  un- 
happy declaration  ?     Would    it  not  have  been 
kinder   to  have  drawn  back  in  the  first  months 
of  their   intimacy,    and  have    interposed    some 
barrier   of   dignified    reserve   that   would  have 
kept  him  silent   for  ever  ?     But  no  !   she  had 
drawn  him  on  :  not  by  coquetry— Audrey  was 
far  too  high-minded  to   coquet  with   any  man 
— but  simply   by  the  warm  friendliness  of  her 
manner.     She  had  liked  his  company  ;  she  had 
accepted    his    attentions,    not    once    had    she 
repulsed    him  ;    and    the   consequence    was  his 
attachment  had  grown  and  increased  in  intensity 
day  by  day,  until  it  had  over-mastered  him.   He 
had  said  that  his  heart  was  almost  broken,  and 
it  was  her  fault.     What  right  had  she  to  be  so 
kind   to  him,  until  her  very  softness  and   gra- 
ciousness  had  fed  his  wild  hopes  ?     Was  it  not 
true  when  he  had  implied  that  his  misery  lay  at 
her  door  ? 

Audrey   felt    as  though  her  own   heart  was 
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broken  that  night — such  a  passion  of  pity  and 
remorse  swept  over  her.  What  would  she  not 
give  to  undo  it  all  ! 

'  If  I  could  only  bear  some  of  his  suffering,' 
she  thought,  *  if  I  could  only  comfort  him,  I 
should  not  care  what  became  of  myself.  I  would 
sooner  bear  anything  than  incur  this  awful  re- 
sponsibility of  spoiling  a  life  ;'  and  Audrey  wept 
again. 

But  even  at  this  miserable  crisis  she  shrank 
from  questioning  herself  too  closely.  A  sort  ot 
terror  and  strange  beating  at  the  heart  assailed 
her  if  she  tried  to  look  into  her  own  thoughts. 
Was  there  no  subtle  sweetness  in  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  so  beloved  ?  No  wish,  lying  deep 
down  in  her  heart,  that  it  might  have  been  pos- 
sible to  comfort  him  ? 

*  It  would  not  do — it  would  not  do.  I  am 
sure  of  him,  but  not  of  myself,'  she  thought, 
'  and  it  would  make  them  all  so  unhappy.      If  I 

could    only   think   it    right '    and   then   she 

stopped,  and  there  was  a  sad,  sad  look  in  her 
eyes.  '  I  will  not  think  of  it  anymore  to-night.' 
And  then  she  knelt  and,  in  her  simple  girlish 
way,  prayed  that  God  would  forgive  her,  for 
she  had  been  wrong,  miserably  wrong,  and 
would  comfort  him,    and   make  it   possible  for 

VOL.  II.  26 
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them  to  remain  friends  :  *  for  I  do  not  wish  to 
lose  him,'  thought  Audrey,  as  she  laid  her  head 
on  her  pillow,  that,  for  once  in  her  bright  young 
life,  seemed  sown  with  thorns. 

It  seemed  to  Audrey  as  though  she  had 
never  passed  a  more  uncomfortable  three  weeks 
than  those  that  followed  that  unfortunate  talk 
in  the  Brail  lanes  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts 
to  appear  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  her 
looks  and  gravity  were  noticed  by  both  Mrs. 
Ross  and  Geraldine. 

'  I  told  your  father  that  it  was  a  chill,'  ob- 
served Mrs.  Ross,  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
*  She  is  growing  thin,  and  her  eyes  are  so  heavy 
in  the  morning.  There  is  nothing  worse  than  a 
suppressed  cold,'  she  went  on  anxiously,  for 
even  a  small  ailment  in  one  of  her  children 
always  called  forth  her  motherly  solicitude. 

But  Geraldine  held  another  opinion.  Audrey 
never  took  cold  ;  she  had  often  got  wet  through 
in  Scotland,  and  it  had  never  hurt  her.  She 
thought  it  more  probable  that  Audrey  was 
troubled  about  something — perhaps  she  missed 
Michael,  or — then  she  paused,  and  looked  at 
her  mother  with  significance — perhaps,  who 
knows  ?  she  might  even  be  a  little  hurt  at  Mr. 
Blake's  desertion.     For  a  certain  little  bird — 
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that  fabulous  winged  purveyor  of  gossip,  dear 
to  the  feminine  mind  —  had  whispered  into 
young  Mrs.  Harcourt  s  ear  a  most  curious  story. 
It  was  said  that  Mr.  Blake  had  fallen  deeply  in 
love  with  a  Cornish  beauty,  a  certain  Miss 
Frances  Hackett,  and  that  his  moody  looks 
were  all  owing  to  this. 

'  Edith  has  seen  her/  went  on  Geraldine,  as 
she  repeated  this  story  with  immense  relish; 
'  she  is  a  pretty  little  thing,  a  dark-eyed  brunette' 
The  Hacketts  are  very  wealthy  people,  and 
they  say  Miss  Frances  will  have  a  few  thousand 
pounds  of  her  own  ;  so  he  will  be  lucky  if  he 
gets  her.  Perhaps  the  pere  Hackett  is  obdurate, 
and  this  may  account  for  Mr.  Blake's  gloom— 
for  he  is  certainly  very  bad  company  just  now.' 
'  Your  father  thinks  he  looks  very  ill  ;  he  was 
speaking  to  me  about  him  last  night.  It  is 
wonderful  what  a  fancy  he  has  taken  to  him.' 

'  I  think  we  all  like  him,'  returned  Geraldine," 
who  could  afford  to  praise  him  now  her  fears 
about  Audrey  were  removed.  'Miss  Frances 
might  do  worse  for  herself  He  is  very  clever 
—a  rising  young  man,  as  Percy  says— and  then 
he  is  so  handsome  :  a  girl  might  well  lose  her 
heart  to  him.' 

Mrs.  Ross  was  quite    willing  to  regard   Mr. 
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Blake  as  Miss  Frances'  suitor — an  unhappy 
lover  was  sure  to  excite  her  warmest  sympathy 
— but  she  was  a  little  shocked  and  scandalized 
at  Geraldine's  hint. 

'  My  dear,'  she  said,  in  a  more  dignified  tone 
than  she  usually  employed  to  her  eldest  daughter, 
*  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  right  to  say  such 
a  thing  of  your  sister.  Audrey  is  the  last  girl 
in  the  world  to  fancy  any  man  was  in  love  with 
her,  or  to  trouble  herself  because  he  chose  to 
fall  in  love  with  some  one  else.  I  have  often 
seen  her  and  Mr.  Blake  together — he  has  dined 
here  a  dozen  times — and  her  manner  has  always 
been  perfectly  friendly  with  him,  as  frank  as 
possible — just  as  it  is  to  Michael.' 

'  I  thought  she  seemed  a  little  constrained 
and  uncomfortable  last  night  when  Mr.  Blake 
came  into  the  room,'  returned  Geraldine,  who 
certainly  seemed  to  notice  everything  ;  but  she 
knew  her  mother  too  well  to  say  more  just 
then. 

With  all  her  softness,  Mrs.  Ross  had  a  great 
deal  of  womanly  dignity,  and  nothing  would 
have  ruffled  her  more  than  to  be  made  to 
believe  that  one  of  her  girls  cared  for  a  man 
who  had  just  given  his  heart  to  another  woman, 
and  that  Audrey — her  bright,  unselfish  Audrey 
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— should   be  that  girl.     No,  she   would  never 
have  been  brought  to  believe  it. 

Audrey  was  quite  aware  that  her  sister's  eyes 
were  upon  her,  and  she  exerted  herself  to  the 
utmost  on  every  occasion  when  Geraldine  was 
present.  But  gaiety  was  very  far  from  her, 
and  she  felt  each  day,  with  a  certain  sickness  of 
heart,  that  her  burden  was  growing  too  heavy 
for  her.  Her  position  with  regard  to  Mr.  Blake 
was  becoming  more  difficult.  In  spite  of  his 
efforts  to  see  as  little  as  possible  of  her,  circum- 
stances were  perpetually  throwing  them  together. 
Every  day  they  met  at  luncheon  ;  she  must  still 
keep  her  seat  between  him  and  her  father,  but 
how  differently  that  hour  passed  now  !  Instead 
of  that  eager,  low-toned  talk,  that  merry  inter- 
change of  daily  news  and  plans,  Cyril  would  be 
absorbed  in  his  carving,  in  his  supervision  of 
the  boys  ;  he  seemed  to  have  no  leisure  to  talk 
to  Audrey.  A  grave  remark  upon  the  weather, 
a  brief  question  or  two,  and  then  he  turned  to 
his  fellow-master,  Mr.  Greville.  Audrey  never 
tried  to  divert  his  attention  ;  she  listened  to  the 
two  young  men  a  little  wearily.  Politics  could 
still  interest  him,  she  thought  ;  yes,  politics 
were  always  safe.  Once,  when  he  had  no 
excuse  to  offer — for  he  was  very  ready  with  his 
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excuses — he  joined  them  at  the  family  dinner. 
Audrey  never  passed  such  a  miserable  evening. 
She  sat  opposite  him  ;  there  was  no  other  guest 
to  break  the  awkwardness — only  Mr.  Blake  and 
her  mother  and  father  and  herself. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  compelled 
to  look  at  him,  and  she  was  painfully  struck 
with  the  alteration  in  him.  Her  father  was 
right;  he  certainly  looked  ill.  He  was  thinner, 
older,  and  there  were  dark  lines  under  his  eyes. 
Just  at  that  moment  Cyril  seemed  to  become 
aware  of  her  scrutiny  ;  their  eyes  met,  but  it 
was  Audrey  who  blushed  and  looked  em- 
barrassed. Cyril  did  not  flinch,  only  his  right 
hand  contracted  under  the  tablecloth.  She 
played  chess  with  him  afterwards.  There  was 
no  help  for  it ;  Dr.  Ross  had  proposed  it. 
Audrey  was  so  nervous  that  she  played  shame- 
fully, and  lost  her  queen  at  the  third  move. 

'  How  stupid  of  me  !'  she  said,  trying  to  laugh 
it  off. 

Cyril  looked  at  her  very  gravely. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  find  this  a  bore,*  he  said, 
with  such  evident  understanding  of  her  nervous- 
ness that  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 

When  they  had  played  a  little  longer,  he 
suddenly  jumbled  the  pieces  together. 
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'  It  is  unfair  to  take  advantage  of  you  any 
longer,'  he  said,  jumping  up  ;  *  no  one  can  play 
without  a  queen,  and  you  have  lost  your  castles 
and  one  of  your  knights,  and  I  was  just  going 
to  take  the  other.  It  is  only  trying  your  patience 
for  nothing  ;  the  game  is  mine.' 

*  Yes,  it  is  yours,'  returned  Audrey,  in  rather 
a  melancholy  voice. 

Why  had  he  ended  it  so  abruptly  ?  Could 
he  have  noticed  how  her  hand  shook  ?  How 
very  nervous  she  had  been  !  She  did  not  dare 
look  at  him  as  he  bade  her  good-night. 

*  I  must  go,'  she  heard  him  say  to  Dr.  Ross. 
'  I  have  work  to  finish  ;'  and  then  he  went  out, 
and  she  heard  the  door  close  behind  him. 

*  Is  it  always  to  be  like  this  T  thought  Audrey, 
as  she  stood  by  her  window.  '  Will  he  never 
speak  to  me  or  look  at  me  again  in  the  old  way  } 
To-night  he  went  away  to  spare  me,  because  he 
saw  how  uncomfortable  I  was.  He  is  very 
brave ;  I  suppose  a  man's  pride  helps  him. 
Somehow,  I  think  it  is  easier  for  him  than  me. 
Perhaps  I  am  different  from  other  women,  but 
I  always  feel  as  though  I  would  rather  bear  pain 
myself  than  inflict  it  on  another  person.' 


CHAPTER  V. 
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'  Thy  word  unspoken  thou  canst  any  day 
Speak  ;  but  thy  spoken  ne'er  acjain  unsay.' 

Eastern  Proverb — Trench. 

Michael  was  still  away.  The  business  that 
detained  him  was  not  to  be  settled  as  easily  as 
he  had  expected  ;  there  were  complications — a 
host  of  minor  difficulties.  He  was  unwilling  to 
return  until  things  were  definitely  arranged. 

'  I  am  too  proud  of  my  present  position,'  he 
wrote  to  Audrey  ;  '  the  mere  fact  that  I  am  of 
some  use  in  the  world,  and  that  one  human 
being  feels  my  advice  helpful  to  him,  quite 
reconciles  me  to  my  prolonged  absence.  Of 
course  I  mean  to  keep  Kester  with  me.  He 
is  perfectly  happy,  and  fairly  revels  in  London 
sights.  He  and  Fred  are  thick  as  thieves.  Aber- 
crombie  saw  him  the  other  day — you  know  who 
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I  mean  :  Donald  Abercrombie.  He  is  a  con- 
sulting physician  now,  and  is  making  quite  a 
name  for  himself.  He  has  good-naturedly 
promised  to  look  into  the  case.  He  says,  from 
the  little  he  has  seen,  he  is  sure  the  boy  has 
been  neglected,  and  that  care  and  medical  skill 
could  have  done  much  for  him  in  the  beginning. 
Abercrombie  is  just  the  fellow  to  interest  him- 
self thoroughly  in  a  case  like  Kester's,  and  I 
have  great  hopes  of  the  result.  I  have  written 
to  his  brother,  but  perhaps  you  would  be  wise 
to  say  as  little  as  possible  to  Mrs.  Blake.  She 
is  far  too  sanguine  by  nature  ;  and  it  would 
never  do  to  excite  hopes  that  might  never  be 
gratified.  Mr.  Blake  is  of  a  different  calibre;  he 
will  look  at  the  thing  more  sensibly.' 

Audrey  sighed  as  she  laid  aside  Michael's 
letter.  She  seemed  to  miss  him  more  every 
day,  and  yet  she  was  quite  willing  that  his 
absence  should  be  prolonged.  Michael  would 
have  noticed  her  want  of  spirits  in  a  moment  ; 
she  would  never  have  been  free  from  his  affec- 
tionate surveillance.  At  a  distance  everything 
was  so  much  easier :  she  could  write  cheer- 
fully ;  she  could  fill  the  sheets  with  small  inci- 
dents and  matters  of  local  interest,  with  pleasant 
inquiries  about  himself  and  Kester. 
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Nevertheless,  Michael's  face  grew  graver 
over  each  letter.  He  could  not  have  told  him- 
self what  was  lacking  to  his  entire  satisfaction, 
only  some  strange  subtle  chord  of  sympathy,  as 
delicate  as  it  was  unerrmg,  warned  him  that  all 
was  not  right  with  the  girl. 

'  She  is  not  as  bright  as  usual,'  he  thought. 
*  Audrey's  letters  are  generally  overflowing  with 
fun.  There  is  a  grave,  almost  a  forced,  tone 
about  this  last  one.  And  she  so  seldom  men- 
tions the  Blakes.' 

Audrey  had  certainly  avoided  the  Gray  Cot- 
tage during  the  last  three  weeks  ;  even  Mollie's 
lessons  were  irksome  to  her.  Mollie's  tono^ue 
was  not  easily  silenced.  In  spite  of  all  her 
efforts,  her  cheeks  often  burnt  at  the  girl's 
innocent  loquacity.  Mollie  was  for  ever  making 
awkward  speeches  or  asking  questions  that 
Audrey  found  difficult  to  answer ;  she  would 
chatter  incessantly  about  her  mother  and  Cyril. 

'  Mamma  is  so  dreadfully  worried  about 
Cyril  !'  she  said  once.  '  She  wants  him  to 
speak  to  Dr.  Powell  ;  she  is  quite  sure  that  he 
is  ill.  He  hardly  eats  anything — at  least,  he 
has  no  appetite — and  mamma  says  that  is  so 
strange  in  a  young  man.  And  he  walks  about 
his    room    half   the    night ;    Biddy    hears    him. 
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You  recollect  that  evening  he  dined  at  Wood- 
cote  ?  Well,  he  never  came  home  that  night 
until  past  twelve,  and  Biddy  declares  that  his 
bed  was  not  slept  in  at  all ;  he  must  just  have 
thrown  himself  down  on  it  for  an  hour  or  two. 
And  he  had  such  a  bad  headache  the  next 
morning.' 

Audrey  walked  to  the  piano  and  threw  it 
open. 

'  I  am  very  sorry  your  brother  is  not  well,' 
she  said  in  rather  a  forced  voice,  as  she  flecked 
a  litde  dust  off  the  legs.  '  Mollie,  I  think 
Caroline  has  forgotten  to  dust  the  piano  this 
morning.  W'ill  you  hand  me  that  feather- 
brush,  please  ?  I  want  you  to  try  this  duet 
with  me ;  it  is  such  a  pretty  one !'  And  after 
that  Mollie's  fingers  were  kept  so  hard  at  work 
that  she  found  no  more  opportunity  for  talking 
about  Cyril. 

Another  time,  as  Audrey  looked  over  her 
French  exercise,  she  heard  a  deep  sigh,  and 
glancing  up  from  the  book,  found  Mollie  gazing 
at  her  with  round  sorrowful  eyes. 

*  Well,  what  now  T  she  asked  a  little  sharply. 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry.  Miss  Ross !'  returned 
Mollie,  faltering  and  turning  red  ;  '  I  am 
so  dreadfully  sorry,  Miss   Ross,  that  Cyril  has 
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offended  you.      I   thought  you  were  such  good 

friends,  but  now '     She  stopped,  somewhat 

abashed  at  Audrey's  displeased  expression. 

*  My  dear  MoHie,  I  have  never  been  really 
vexed  with  you  before  ;  but  you  will  annoy  me 
excessively  if  you  talk  such  nonsense.  I  am 
not  in  the  least  offended  with  your  brother — 
whatever  made  you  say  such  a  thing  ? — and  we 
are  perfectly  good  friends.' 

Audrey  spoke  with  much  dignity  as  she  took 
up  her  pen  again. 

Poor  Mollie  looked  very  much  frightened. 

'  Oh  dear,  Miss  Ross/  she  said  penitently, 
'  you  are  not  really  cross  with  me,  are  you  ?  It 
was  not  my  own  idea  ;  only  mamma  said  last 
night  that  she  was  sure  you  were  offended 
about  something,  for  you  never  come  to  see 
us  now,  and  your  manner  was  so  different  when 
she  spoke  to  you  after  chapel  on  Sunday  ;  and 
then  she  said  perhaps  Cyril  had  offended  you.' 

'  I  tell  you  it  is  all  nonsense,  Mollie  !' 

*  Yes,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  something,' 
returned  Mollie,  half-crying,  for  Audrey  had 
never  been  impatient  with  her  before.  *  Cyril 
will  never  let  me  talk  to  him  about  you  ;  he 
gets  up  and  leaves  the  room  when  mamma 
begins  wondering  why  you  never  come.     Cyril 
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was  quite  cross  when  she  asked  him  to  give 
you  a  message  the  other  day.  *'  It  is  more  in 
MolHe's  Hne,"  he  said  ;  **  I  never  can  remember 
messages,"  and  he  walked  away,  and  mamma 
cried,  and  said  she  could  not  think  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him — that  he  had  never  been  cross  with 
her  in  his  life  before  ;  but  that  now  she  hardly 
dared  open  her  lips  to  him,  he  took  her  up  so.' 

Audrey  sighed  wearily,  then  she  gave  Mollie 
a  comforting  little  pat. 

*  Mollie,  dear,'  she  said  kindly,  '  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  cross  with  you  ;  but  you  do  say 
such  things,  you  know,  and  really  you  are  old 
enough  to  know  better ' — and  as  Mollie  only 
looked  at  her  wonderingly — ^oh,  go  away! — you 
are  a  dear  little  soul ;  but  you  talk  as  though 
you  were  a  baby  ;  no  one  is  offended.  If  your 
brother  is  not  well,  why  cannot  you  leave  him 
in  peace  ?  I  don't  think  you  understand  that 
men  never  like  to  be  questioned  about  their 
ailments  ;  they  are  not  like  women.  Cornwall 
certainly  did  not  agree  with  him.' 

'  Do  you  think  it  is  only  that  ?  Oh,  I  won't 
say  another  word  if  you  will  only  not  be  cross 
with  me  ;'  and  Mollie  relieved  her  feelings  by 
one  of  her  strangling  hugs. 

Mollie    was    quite    used    to    people    finding 
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fault  with  her  and  telling  her  she  was  a  goose. 
When  Audrey  kissed  her,  she  sat  down  and 
copied  her  exercise  in  a  humble  and  contrite 
spirit  ;  it  was  Audrey  who  felt  sad  and  spirit- 
less the  rest  of  the  day.  '  It  has  gone  deeper 
than  I  thought ;  it  has  gone  very  deep,'  she 
said  with  a  sort  of  shiver,  as  she  walked  up  to 
Hillside  that  afternoon. 

But  a  far  worse  ordeal  was  before  Audrey — 
one  that  threw  all  Mollie's  girlish  chatter  into 
the  shade.  A  few  days  afterwards  she  received 
a  little  note  from  Mrs.  Blake. 

'  My  dear  Miss  Ross,'  it  began, 

*  I  am  nearly  desperate.  What  have 
Mollie  or  I  done  that  we  should  be  sent 
to  Coventry  after  this  fashion?  At  least,  not 
Mollie  —  I  am  wrong  there  :  Mollie  still 
basks  in  the  light  of  your  smiles,  is  still 
allowed  to  converse  with  you  ;  it  is  only  I  who 
seem  to  be  debarred  from  such  privileges. 
Now,  my  dear  creature,  what  can  you  mean 
by  keeping  away  from  us  like  this  ?  I  was  at 
Woodcote  yesterday,  but  you  had  flown.  I 
had  to  sit  and  chat  with  Mrs.  Ross  instead ; 
she  is  delightful,  but  she  is  not  her  daughter  ; 
no  one  but  yourself  can  ever  fill  your  place  ;  no 
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one  can  be  Miss  Ross.  Now  will  you  make 
us  amends  for  all  this  unfriendliness  ?  If  you 
will  only  come  to  tea  with  me  to-morrow  I  will 
promise  you  full  forgiveness  and  the  warmest 
of  welcomes. 

*  Yours  affectionately  but  resentfully, 

'  M.  Blake.' 

Audrey  wrote  a  pretty  playful  little  answer 
to  this.  She  was  sorry  to  be  accused  of  un- 
friendliness, but  nothing  was  farther  from  her 
thoughts  ;  she  was  very  busy,  very  much  en- 
gaged. Relays  of  parents  had  been  interview- 
ing them  at  Woodcote  ;  her  sister  had  not 
been  well,  and  all  her  afternoons  had  been 
spent  at  Hillside.  Mrs.  Blake  must  be  lenient ; 
she  would  come  soon,  very  soon,  and  so  on. 
Mrs.  Blake  was  more  formidable  than  Mollie, 
and  Audrey  was  determined  to  delay  her  visit 
as  long  as  possible.  Just  now  she  had  a  good 
excuse.  Geraldine  was  a  little  delicate  and 
ailing,  and  either  she  or  her  mother  went  daily 
to  Hillside. 

Audrey  breathed  more  freely  when  she  had 
sent  off  her  note  ;  she  had  given  it  into  Cyril's 
hand  at  luncheon — a  sudden  impulse  made  her 
choose  that  mode  of  delivery. 
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*  I  wish  you  would  give  this  to  your  mother/ 
she  said,  addressing  him  suddenly  as  he  sat 
beside  her.  '  She  wants  me  to  have  tea  with 
her  to-morrow  ;  but  it  is  impossible  I  have  so 
much  to  do  just  now.' 

'  I  could  have  told  her ;  there  was  no  need 
for  you  to  write  or  to  trouble  yourself  in  any 
way.  I  am  afraid  my  mother  is  rather  exact- 
ing ;  it  is  a  Blake  foible.'  He  smiled  as  he 
spoke,  and  there  was  no  special  meaning  in 
his  tone  ;  he  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  Audrey's  visits  to  the  cottage  had 
ceased.  '  It  will  be  all  right,'  he  said,  as  he  put 
the  letter  in  his  breast-pocket  ;  and  then  he 
stopped  and  called  some  boy  to  order.  *  You 
will  stay  in  after  luncheon,  Roberts,'  he  said 
severely,  and  after  that  he  did  not  speak  again 
to  Audrey. 

But  that  letter,  strange  to  say,  brought  things 
to  a  climax.  The  very  next  morning  Mollie 
gave  Audrey  a  note. 

'  It  is  from  mamma,'  she  said,  rather  timidly. 
*  Would  you  like  me  to  begin  my  piece.  Miss 
Ross,  while  you  read  it  ?' 

'  Yes,  certainly  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  a  long 
letter.'  And,  indeed,  it  only  contained  a  few 
words  : 
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*  Dear  Miss  Ross, 

'  I  must  see  you.  If  you  will  not  come 
to  me,  will  you  tell  Mollie  when  I  may  call  ? 
But  I  must  and  will  speak  to  you  alone/ 

Audrey  twisted  up  the  paper  In  her  hand  ; 
then  she  stood  behind  Mollie  and  beat  time  for 
a  moment. 

*  Mollie,'  she  said  hurriedly,  as  she  turned 
over  the  page,  '  will  you  tell  your  mother  that  I 
will  come  to  her  this  afternoon  a  little  before 
three  ?  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stay,  but  just  for 
half  an  hour ;'  and  then  she  sat  down  and 
quietly  and  patiently  pointed  out  how  an  erring 
passage  ought  to  be  played.  But  there  was 
a  tired  look  on  her  face  long  before  the  lesson 
ended. 

All  her  life  long  Audrey  never  forgot  the 
strange  chill  sensation  that  came  over  her  as 
she  read  that  note  ;  it  was  as  though  some  dim, 
over-mastering  force  were  impelling  her  against 
her  own  will.  As  she  crushed  the  letter  in  her 
hand,  she  told  herself  that  circumstances  were 
becoming  too  strong  for  her. 

Her  face  was  very  grave  that  afternoon  as 
she  pushed  open  the  green  gate  and  walked  up 
to  the  open  door.      It  seemed  to  her  as  though 
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she  were  someone  else,  as  she  crossed  the 
threshold  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  little 
hall.  Biddy  came  out  of  the  kitchen.  The 
mistress  was  in  the  drawing-room,  she  said,  and 
Miss  Mollie  was  out ;  and  Audrey,  still  with 
that  strange  weight  at  her  heart,  went  upstairs 
slowly.  Mrs.  Blake  was  sitting  in  her  usual 
seat  by  the  window.  She  rose  without  speak- 
ing and  took  Audrey's  hands,  but  there  was  no 
smile  upon  her  face.  She  looked  very  pale, 
and  Audrey  could  see  at  once  that  she  had  been 
weeping. 

'  You  have  come,'  she  said  quietly ;  '  I 
thought  my  letter  would  bring  you.  Perhaps 
it  was  wrong  of  me  to  write  ;  I  ought  to  have 
come  to  you  instead.  But  how  was  I  to  speak 
to  you  alone  ?  Last  night  I  was  almost 
desperate,  and  then  I  was  obliged  to  send 
for  you.' 

'  If  you  wanted  me  so  much,  of  course  you 
were  right  to  send  for  me.' 

Audrey  was  conscious  that  her  manner  was 
cold,  and  that  her  voice  was  hardly  as  sympa- 
thetic as  usual.  She  was  sure  Mrs.  Blake 
noticed  it,  for  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

^  Oh,  how  coldly  you  speak  !  My  poor  boy 
has  indeed  offended  you  deeply.     Oh,  I   know 
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everything  ;  he  was  too  unhappy  last  night  to 
hide  it  any  longer  from  his  mother.  Do  you 
know  what  he  said  to  me  ? — that  with  all  his 
strength  he  could  not  bear  it,  and  that  he  must 
go  away.' 

'  Go  away — leave  Rutherford  ?' 

*  Yes ;'  and  now  the  tears  were  streaming 
down  her  face,  and  her  voice  was  almost  choked 
with  sobs.  *  He  said  he  must  give  it  up,  and 
that  we  must  all  go  away — that  the  effort  is 
killing  him,  and  that  no  man  could  bear  such  an 
ordeal.  Oh,  Miss  Ross ' — as  Audrey  averted 
her  face — *  I  know  you  are  sorry  for  him  ;  but 
think  what  it  was  for  his  mother  to  stand  by 
and  hear  him  say  such  things.  My  boy — my 
brave,  noble-hearted  boy,  who  has  never  given 
me  an  hour's  pain  in  his  life !' 

'  And  you  have  sent  for  me  to  tell  me  this.*^' 

There  was  something  proud,  almost  resentful, 
in  Audrey's  tone. 

'  Yes ;  but  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me. 
I  think  that,  if  Cyril  knew  that  I  was  betraying 
him,  he  would  never  give  me  his  confidence 
again.  Last  night  I  heard  him  walking  about 
his  room,  and  I  went  up  to  him.  He  wanted 
to  send  me  away,  but  I  would  not  go.  I  knelt 
down   beside  him  and  put  my  arms  round  his 
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neck,  and  told  him  that  I  had  found  out  his 
secret.  It  had  come  to  me  with  a  sudden  flash 
as  I  sat  beside  him  in  chapel  last  Sunday.  You 
passed  up  the  aisle,  and  I  saw  his  face,  and  then 
I  knew  what  ailed  him.  And  in  the  darkness  I 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "  My  poor  boy,  you  love 
Audrey  Ross  !"  ' 

Audrey  put  up  one  hand  to  shield  her  face, 
but  she  made  no  remark.  She  must  hear  it  all ; 
she  had  brought  this  misery  upon  them,  and  she 
must  not  refuse  to  share  it. 

'  He  owned  it  then.  I  will  not  tell  you  what 
he  said  ;  it  must  be  sacred  between  my  boy  and 
me.  Oh,  you  do  not  know  him  !  His  nature  is 
intense,  like  mine ;  he  takes  nothing  easily. 
When  he  says  that  it  is  killing  him  by  inches, 
and  that  we  must  go  away,  I  know  he  is  speak- 
ing the  truth.  How  is  he  to  live  here,  seeing 
you  every  day,  and  knowing  that  there  is  no 
love  for  him  in  your  heart  ?  How  could  any 
man  drag  out  such  a  hopeless  existence  ?' 

*  Such  things  are  done  every  day.'  Audrey 
hardly  knew  what  she  was  saying.  A  dull  pain 
seemed  to  contract  her  heart  ;  he  was  going 
away.  Somehow,  this  thought  had  never 
occurred  to  her. 

*  Yes,  but  not  by  men  of  Cyril's  nature.     He 
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is  Strong,  but  his  very  strength  seems  to  make 
him  suffer  more  keenly.  If  he  stayed  here, 
people  would  begin  to  talk  ;  he  would  not 
always  be  able  to  hide  what  he  felt.  He  thinks 
he  ought  to  go  away  for  your  sake.  "  I  am 
giving  her  pain  now,  and  by-and-by  it  will  be 
worse  " — those  were  his  very  words.' 

'  I  think  it  would  be  braver  to  stay  on  here. 
Will  you  tell  him  so,  Mrs.  Blake  ?' 

*  No,  Miss  Ross,  I  will  not  tell  him  so  ;  I  will 
not  consent  to  see  him  slowly  tortured.  If  he 
tells  us  we  must  go,  I  will  not  say  a  dissenting 
word.  What  is  my  own  comfort  compared  to 
his  ?  I  have  had  a  hard  life,  God  knows !  and 
now  it  will  be  harder  still.' 

'  But  you    have   other  children   to  consider, 
remonstrated   x\udrey   faintly.      '  If   you    leave 
here,    Mollie    and     Kester    will    be    sacrificed. 
Surely,  you  have  put  this  before  him.' 

'  No,  indeed,  I  have  not  ;  he  has  always 
been  my  first  consideration.  Of  course,  I  know 
how  bad  it  will  be  for  the  poor  children  ;  but  if 
it  comes  to  that — to  choose  between  them  and 

Cyril '      And    a    strange,    passionate    look 

came  into  her  eyes. 

*  Hush,  hush  !  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  talk 
so,'  replied  Audrey.     '  It  is  wrong  ;  no  mother 
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ought  to  make  such  a  difference.  You  are  not 
yourself,  or  you  would  not  say  such  things.  It 
is  all  this  trouble.' 

'  Perhaps  you  are  right,'  she  returned  drearily. 
*  I  think  it  has  half  crazed  me  to  know  we  must 
go  away.  Oh,  if  you  knew  what  my  life  has 
been,  and  what  a  haven  of  rest  this  has  seemed  !' 
She  looked  round  the  room,  and  a  sort  of 
spasm  crossed  her  face.  'It  is  all  so  sweet 
and  homelike,  and  he  has  loved  it  so  ;  and 
now   to   begin   all   afresh,    and   to  go   amongst 

strangers  —  and     then     the     loss '       She 

stopped  as  though  something  seemed  to  choke 
her. 

Audrey  felt  as  though  she  could  hear  no 
more.  '  It  is  all  my  fault,*  she  burst  out ;  '  how 
you  must  hate  me  !'  But  Mrs.  Blake  shook  her 
head  with  a  sad  smile. 

*  I  don't  seem  to  have  the  power  of  hating 
you,'  she  said,  so  gently  that  Audrey's  lip 
quivered.  '  How  can  I  hate  what  my  boy 
loves  ?'  and  then  she  paused  and  looked  at 
Audrey,  as  though  the  sight  of  her  suppressed 
emotion  stirred  some  dim  hope  within  her  :  '  If 
I  thought  it  would  help  him,  I  would  kneel  at 
your  feet  like  a  beggar  and  pray  you  to  have 
compassion  upon  him  ;  but  I   know  what  such 
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pity  would  be  worth — do  you  think  Cyril  would 
accept  any  woman's  pity  ?' 

'  No,  no/  and  then  Audrey  rose  and  put  out 
her  hands  in  a  beseeching  way.  *  Will  you  let  me 
go  ?     Indeed,  indeed,  I  can  bear  no  more ' 

*  Yes,  you  shall  go,'  returned  Mrs.  Blake  in  a 
stifled  tone.  '  I  have  not  been  generous,  I  have 
spared  you  nothing,  and  yet  it  is  not  your  fault. 
You  have  not  played  with  my  boy's  heart  ;  you 
never  tried  to  win  his  heart.  Cyril  said  so  him- 
self.' 

'  No,  you  have  not  spared  me,'  was  Audrey's 
answer,  and  then  the  two  women  parted  without 
kissing  each  other — Audrey  was  too  sore,  too 
bewildered,  for  any  such  caress.  They  stood 
holding  each  other's  hands  for  a  moment,  and 
then  Mrs.  Blake  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room  and  threw  herself  down  upon  a  couch. 
Audrey  looked  at  her  for  an  instant,  then  she 
turned  and  went  slowly  down  the  stairs.  But 
as  she  closed  the  green  gate  after  her,  she  told 
herself  that  she  must  be  alone  for  a  little,  and 
with  a  sudden  impulse  she  turned  into  the  court- 
yard that  led  to  the  school-house  and  chapel. 
There  was  one  spot  where  she  would  be  in 
perfect  seclusion,  and  that  was  the  school 
library  ;  even  if  some  stray  boy  were  to  make 
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his  appearance  in  search  of  a  book — a  very  un- 
Hkely  thing  at  this  time  in  the  afternoon — her 
presence  there  would  attract  no  notice  :  she  had 
several  times  chosen  it  as  a  cool,  quiet  retreat  on 
a  hot  summer's  afternoon.  The  sight  of  the  big 
shabby  room,  with  its  pillars  and  book  recesses 
and  sloping  desks,  gave  her  a  momentary 
sense  of  relief.  The  stillness  soothed  her,  and 
the  tumultuous  sino^incr  in  her  head  and  ears 
seemed  to  lull.  She  sat  down  in  one  of  the 
inner  recesses  and  looked  out  on  the  row  of 
ivy-covered  studies  and  the  little  gate  that 
led  down  to  the  town.  A  tame  jackdaw  was 
hopping  among  the  stones,  and  a  couple  of  fan- 
tail  pigeons  were  strutting  near  him.  The 
mellow  brightness  of  the  October  sunshine 
seemed  to  flood  the  whole  court.  Oh,  how 
peaceful  it  looked,  how  calm  and  still !  and  then 
Audrey  suddenly  put  down  her  face  on  her 
hands  and  cried  like  a  baby.  '  Oh,  if  it  were 
only  not  my  fault !'  she  sobbed  ;  '  but  I  cannot, 
cannot  bear  it,'  and  for  a  time  she  could  do 
nothing  but  weep. 


CHAPTER  \T. 

'  DADDY,  I  WANT  TO  SPEAK  TO  YOU.' 

'  To  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth, 
And  that  was  shining  on  him.' 

Chapman. 

Audrey  never  knew  how  long  she  sat  there, 
shedding  those  healing  tears,  every  one  of 
which  seemed  to  relieve  her  overcharged  heart ; 
it  was  a  luxury  to  sit  there  in  that  cool  shadowed 
stillness.  Presently  she  would  rouse  herself  and 
go  back  to  her  world  again  ;  presently,  but  not 
just  now !  By-and-by  she  would  think  it  all 
out,  she  would  question  her  own  heart  more 
closely.  Hitherto  she  had  feared  any  such 
scrutiny — now  it  would  be  selfish,  cowardly,  to 
avoid  it  any  longer  ;  but  at  the  present  minute 
she  was  only  conscious  that  she  and  everyone 
else  were  miserable. 
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At  this  moment  she  heard  footsteps  crossing 
the  courtyard.  Then,  to  her  dismay,  they 
entered  the  lobby.  She  had  only  just  time  to 
drag  down  a  book  from  the  shelves  and  open  it 
haphazard  ;  it  was  a  volume  on  natural  history. 
Anyone  would  have  thought  her  absorbed,  she 
pored  so  attentively  over  that  plate  of  gaudy 
butterflies,  never  raising  her  head  to  look  at  the 
new-comer,  who  stood  a  few  yards  off  regarding 
her  with  unqualified  astonishment.  Cyril  Blake 
— for  it  was  he,  and  no  other,  who  had  entered 
the  library — would  willingly  have  withdrawn 
without  attracting  her  notice;  but  one  of  the 
boys  in  the  sanatorium  wanted  a  certain  fascina- 
ting book  of  adventures,  and  he  had  promised 
to  fetch  it.  He  knew  the  volume  was  in  this 
very  recess,  and  he  saw  with  some  annoyance 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  disturb  her. 

'  Miss  Ross,'  he  said,  in  that  quiet,  guarded 
tone  in  which  he  always  addressed  her  now, 
*  may  I  trouble  you  to  move  just  for  one 
moment  ?      I    am    so  sorry  to  disturb  you,  but 

Willie    Taylor '    and    then    he    stopped    as 

though  he  were  suddenly  petrified. 

Audrey  had  risen  quickly,  but  as  she  moved 
aside  he  had  a  full  view  of  her  face — the  flushed 
cheeks  and  swollen  eyelids  told  their  own  tale. 
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'  Good  heavens  !'  he  exclaimed,  forgetting  his 
errand  and  speaking  in  excessive  agitation, 
'  you  are  unhappy — something  is  the  matter  !' 
and  Cyril  turned  quite  pale. 

Poor  Audrey  !  her  feelings  were  not  very 
enviable  at  that  moment.  That  she  should  be 
discovered  by  the  very  person  whom  she  was 
most  anxious  to  avoid!  If  he  would  only  go 
away  and  leave  her,  and  not  stand  there  asking 
her  questions !  But  nothing  was  farther  from 
Cyril's  intentions.  For  the  minute  he  had  for- 
gotten everything,  except  that  she  was  un- 
happy. 

*  You  are  not  well,  or  else  something  has  been 
troubling  you,'  he  continued,  and  his  voice 
softened  with  involuntary  tenderness.  '  Miss 
Ross,  you  promised  that  we  should  be  friends — 
will  you  not  treat  me  as  one  now  ?  There  is 
nothing  I  would  not  do  to  help  you,  if  you  would 
only  tell  me  what  is  troubling  you.' 

*  It  is  impossible/  she  returned  with  a  little 
sob.  Oh,  if  he  would  only  go  away,  and  not 
speak  to  her  so  kindly  !  *  One  must  be  troubled 
sometimes,  and  no  one  can  help  me — if  you  will 
only  leave  me  to  myself 

*  Leave  you  like  this  ?' 

'  Yes,  indeed — indeed.      I   cannot  talk  ;'   and 
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Audrey  wiped  away  the  tears  that  seemed  to 
bh'nd  her.  She  so  seldom  gave  way — she  so 
seldom  permitted  herself  this  feminine  luxury  of 
tears — but  when  once  she  set  them  flowing  they 
were  simply  uncontrollable.  She  could  not  help 
what  Cyril  thought  of  her.  '  If  you  would  only 
go  away,'  she  repeated,  turning  from  him  as  he 
stood  there  as  though  rooted  to  the  spot. 

*  I  cannot  go  ;'  and  here  Cyril's  lips  became 
quite  white  under  his  moustache. 

Some  sudden  intuition  of  the  truth  had  come 
to  him.  Why  had  he  not  thought  of  that  before  ? 
It  had  never  even  occurred  to  him.  An  hour 
ago  he  had  met  Mollie  wandering  about  the 
town  disconsolately.  Miss  Ross  was  at  the 
Cottage,  she  had  said  ;  it  was  only  a  call,  and 
she  had  taken  the  message  herself;  and  then 
her  mother  had  given  her  some  errands  to  do, 
and  had  charged  her  strictly  not  to  return  for  at 
least  an  hour. 

'  Mamma  never  likes  me  to  be  at  home  when 
Miss  Ross  comes,'  Mollie  had  observed  in  an 
aggrieved  tone.  But  Cyril  had  taken  no  notice 
of  the  speech — he  knew  his  mother's  little  ways, 
and  no  suspicion  of  the  truth  had  come  to  him. 
It  was  only  the  sight  of  Audrey's  emotion  that 
quickened  it  into  life  now. 
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'  You  have  seen  my  mother,'  he  exclaimed  ; 
and  here  his  face  grew  dark  and  stern.  '  She 
has  been  talking  to  you — making  you  unhappy. 
Miss  Ross/ as  she  remained  silent,  'you  must 
answer  me.  This  concerns  me  very  closely.  I 
have  a  right  to  know  if  my  mother  has  betrayed 
me  !' 

His  tone  frightened  Audrey. 

'  You  must  not  be  vexed  with  her,'  she  said, 
rousing  herself  to  defend  the  absent.  *  She  is 
very  unhappy,  and  of  course  it  troubled  me.' 
Audrey  spoke  with  her  usual  simplicity — what 
was  the  use  of  trying  to  hide  it  any  longer  ? 
Cyril's  impetuous  pertinacity  gave  her  no 
chance  of  escape. 

'  And  she  told  you  that  I  was  going  away  i^' 

Audrey  bowed  her  head. 

'  It  was  very  wrong,'  he  returned,  still  sternly- 
*  Who  is  a  man  to  trust,  if  he  cannot  trust  his 
own  mother  ?  She  has  betrayed  my  confidence. 
It  was  cruel  to  me,  but  it  was  far  more  cruel  to 
you — it  is  that  I  cannot  forgive.' 

'No,  no  !  You  must  not  say  that — she  did 
not  mean  to  be  cruel,  Mr.  Blake.  Of  course  I 
ought  not  to  have  known  this,  and  of  course  it 
has  made  me  very  unhappy.  But  now  I  must 
ask  you  something.     Will  you  not  wait  a  little  ? 
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Things  may  be  better — easier '     And  here 

she   looked  at  him  timidly,  and  her  expression 
was  very  sweet. 

But  Cyril  was  not  looking  at  her  ;  he  was 
having  a  hard  fight  with  himself.  He  was 
angry — justly  angry,  as  he  thought  ;  nay,  more, 
he  was  humiliated  that  his  mother  should  have 
appealed  to  this  girl — that,  knowing  her  kind 
heart,  she  should  have  inflicted  this  pain  on 
her.  The  sight  of  her  grief,  her  gentleness, 
almost  maddened  him,  and  he  averted  his  eyes 
as  he  answered  her. 

'  They  cannot  be  easier.  But  do  not  mistake 
my  meaning — perhaps  my  mother  has  misled 
you — let  me  put  it  right.  No  pain  or  difficulty 
is  driving  me  away  ;  do  not  think  that  for  a 
moment.  However  hard  it  might  be  to  go  on 
living  here,  I  think  I  could  have  endured  it,  if  it 
were  only  right  to  do  so.  But  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  is  not  right,  and  to-morrow 
morning  I  shall  speak  to  Dr.  Ross.' 

•  Oh  no,  no !'  and  here  Audrey  clasped  her 
hands  involuntarily.  But  Cyril's  eyes  were 
fixed  on  some  carrier-pigeons  fluttering  across 
the  courtyard. 

'  It  is  my  duty  to  do  it,  and  it  must  be  done. 
If  Dr.  Ross  questions  me,   I  shall  tell  him  the 
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truth  :  "  I  must  go  away  because  I  have  dared 
to  love  your  daughter  ;  and  if  I  stayed  here  I 
should  never  cease  from  my  efforts  to  win  her." 
That  is  what  I  should  tell  him,  Miss  Ross.  I 
think  he  will  not  press  me  to  remain  under  these 
circumstances.'  And  Cyril  gave  a  bitter  little 
laugh. 

'  Perhaps  not ;'  and  here  Audrey  sank  down 
upon  her  chair,  for  she  felt  weak  and  giddy. 

*  I  am  glad,  at  least,  that  you  think  I  am 
doing  right.' 

*  I  did  not  say  so.' 

*  Pardon  me  ;'  and  here  Cyril  did  try  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  her  face,  for  something  in  her  tone 
baffled  him.  '  You,  who  know  all,  must  of  course 
approve  my  conduct.  If  I  stayed  here  I  could  not 
answer  for  myself;  it  is  better — safer — that  I 
should  go  ;  though  wherever  I  am/  here  his 
voice  trembled  with  exquisite  tenderness,  '  I 
must  always  love  you.' 

'  Then  in  that  case  you  had  better  remain.' 
Audrey  tried  to  shield  her  face  as  she  spoke, 
but  he  had  seen  a  little  tremulous  smile  flit  over 
her  features,  and  she  could  not  hide  her  dimple. 
What  could  she  mean  ?  Was  he  foolinor  him- 
self — dreaming  ?  The  next  moment  he  had 
dropped    on    one    knee    beside    her,    and    was 
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begging  her,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  look  at 
him. 

'  This  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  me/  he 
implored,  compelling  her  by  the  very  strength 
of  his  will  to  turn  her  blushincr  face  to  him. 
*  Miss  Ross — Audrey  ' — his  tone  almost  amount- 
ing to  awe — '  you  cannot  mean  that  you  can 
really  care  for  me  ?' 

*  I  am  afraid  I  do  care  too  much  to  let  you 
go,'  she  half  whispered.  But  as  he  grasped  her 
hands,  and  looked  at  her  almost  incredulously  : 
'Why  is  it  so  impossible  ?  I  think  in  a  way  I 
have  long  cared.' 

But  even  then  he  did  not  seem  satisfied. 

'  It  is  not  pity — you  are  sure  of  that  ?  It  is 
nothing  that  my  mother  has  said  ?  Audrey,  if 
I  thought  that,  I  would  rather  die  than  take 
advantage  of  you.  Tell  me,  dear  ' — and  the 
pleading  of  his  eyes  was  almost  more  than  she 
could  bear — '  you  would  not  so  humiliate  me  ?' 

'  No,  Cyril,  I  would  not.' 

His  name  came  so  naturally  to  her,  she  hardly 
knew  she  said  it  ;  but  a  gleam  of  joy  passed 
over  the  young  man's  face  as  he  heard  it,  and 
the  next  moment  he  drew  her  towards  him. 

Audrey  took  it  all  quite  simply  ;  she  listened 
to  her  young  lover's  passionate  protestation  of 
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gratitude  half  shyly,  half  happily.  The  rever- 
ence with  which  he  treated  her  touched  her 
profoundly ;  he  did  not  overpower  her  with  the 
force  of  his  affection.  After  the  first  few 
moments  of  agitated  feeling  he  had  quieted 
himself  and  her. 

*  I  must  not  try  you  too  much,'  he  said.  '  If 
I  were  to  talk  for  an  hour  I  could  never  make 
you  understand  how  happy  I  am.  It  is  a  new 
existence ;  it  is  wonderful.  Yesterday  I  was 
so  tired  of  my  life,  and  to  -  day  —  to  -  day, 
Audrey ' 

*  I  am  happy,  too,'  she  said,  in  a  soft,  con- 
tented voice.  *  All  these  weeks  have  been  so 
miserable  ;  I  seemed  to  miss  you  so — but  you 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  me.  Do  you 
remember  that  evening  when  you  took  my 
queen  ?  Oh,  how  unhappy  I  was  that  night  I 
And  you  saw  it,  and  went  away.' 

*  I  did  not  go  far,'  he  returned,  taking  posses- 
sion of  one  hand — the  soft  white  hand  that  lay 
so  quietly  in  his.  '  It  was  the  only  thing  1 
could  do  for  you — to  keep  out  of  your  sight 
as  much  as  possible.  I  walked  up  and  down 
the  road  like  a  sentinel  for  hours  ;  it  did  not 
seem  possible  to  go  home  and  sleep.  I  felt  as 
though    I    never    wanted    to    sleep    again.       I 

VOL.  II.  28 
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could  only  think  of  you  in  your  white  gown  as 
you  sat  opposite  to  me,  and  how  your  hand 
trembled,  and  how  cold  it  felt  when  I  said 
good-night.  I  thought  it  was  all  your  good- 
ness, and  because  you  were  sorry  for  me. 
Were  you  beginning  to  care  for  me  a  little  even 
then,  my  darling  ?' 

'  I  do  not  know,'  she  answered  gently.  *  You 
must  not  question  me  too  closely.  I  hardly 
understand  myself  how  it  has  all  come  about.' 

'  No,'  he  returned,  looking  at  her  with  a  sort 
of  worship  in  his  eyes — the  worship  with  which 
a  good,  true  woman  will  sometimes  inspire  a 
man,  and  which  makes  their  love  a  higher 
education  ;  '  it  is  all  a  miracle.  I  am  not  worthy 
of  you  ;  but  you  shall  see — you  shall  see  how 
dearly  I  shall  prize  this  precious  gift' 

And  then  for  a  moment  they  were  both  silent. 

*  You  will  not  now  forbid  me  to  speak  to  your 
father  ?'  he  said  presently  ;  and  a  shade  of 
anxiety  crept  into  his  voice  in  spite  of  his 
intense  happiness. 

The  thought  of  that  interview  somewhat 
daunted  him.  It  was  surely  a  daring  thing 
for  a  junior  classical  master  to  tell  his  chief  that 
he  had  won  his  daughter's  affections  ;  it  was  an 
ordeal  that  most  men  would  have  dreaded. 
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Audrey  seemed  to  read  his  thoughts. 

*  I  hope  I  shall  never  hinder  you  from  doing 
your  duty,'  she  said  quietly,  *  and,  of  course,  you 
will  have  to  speak  to  him  ;  but ' — looking  at  him 
with  one  of  her  radiant  smiles — '  you  will  find 
him  quite  prepared.' 

*  Do  you  mean  that  you  will  speak  to  him 
first  ?  Oh  no ;  it  is  surely  my  prerogative  to 
spare  you  this.' 

'  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  spared,'  she  re- 
turned happily.  '  Cyril,  I  do  not  think  you 
have  any  idea  of  what  my  father  is  to  me,  and 
I  to  him.  Do  you  suppose  I  should  sleep  until 
I  have  told  him  ?  There  has  never  been  any 
secret  between  us.  Even  when  I  was  a  little 
child,  I  would  take  him  all  my  broken  toys  to 
mend,  and  if  I  fell  down  or  cut  my  finger — and 
I  was  always  in  mischief — it  was  always  father 
who  must  bind  it  up,  and  kiss  and  comfort  me  ; 
and,  with  all  his  hard  work,  he  was  never  too 
busy  to  attend  to  me.' 

^  I  think  in  your  place  I  would  have  gone  to 
your  mother.  You  must  not  be  jealous,  darling, 
if  I  tell  you  that  I  fell  in  love  with  her  first.' 

'  I  am  so  glad.  Dear  mother !  everyone 
loves  her.  But  when  Gage  and  I  were  chil- 
dren, I   was   always  the  one  most  with  father. 

28—2 
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I  think  there  Is  no  one  in  the  world  like  him, 
and  Michael  says  the  same.  I  must  write  and 
tell  Michael  about  this.' 

'  Oh  yes  ;  he  is  like  your  brother.  I  re- 
member you  told  me  so.  But,  dearest,  I  must 
confess  I  am  a  little  anxious  about  Dr.  Ross.  I 
am  only  a  poor  man,  you  know  ;  he  may  refuse 
his  consent.' 

Audrey  shook  her  head. 

'  Father  is  not  like  that,'  she  said  tranquilly. 
'  We  think  the  same  on  these  matters  ;  we 
are  both  of  us  very  impulsive.  I  have  some 
money  of  my  own,  you  know — not  much  ' — as 
Cyril's  brow  contracted  a  little — '  but  enough  to 
be  a  real  help.  But  do  not  let  us  talk  about 
that  ;  I  have  never  cared  for  such  things.  If 
you  had  not  a  penny  in  the  world  you  would  be 
still  yourself — Cyril  Blake.' 

Audrey  looked  so  charming  as  she  said  this, 
that  the  cloud  on  Cyril's  brow  cleared  like 
magic. 

'  And  you  do  not  think  your  father  will  be 
angry  ?' 

'  Angry  !  Why  should  he  be  angry  ?'  opening 
her  eyes  widely.  '  He  may  be  disappointed — 
very  probably  he  will  be  so  ;  he  may  think  I 
might  have   done  better  for  myself.      He  may 
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even  argue  the  point  a  little.  The  great  bless- 
ing is  that  one  is  not  obliged  to  consult  one's 
sister  in  such  cases  ;  for ' — looking  at  him  with 
her  old  fun — '  I  am  afraid  Gage  would  refuse 
her  consent.' 

'  Yes  ;  I  am  afraid  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
court  will  send  me  to  Coventry.' 

'  To  be  sure  they  will ;  but  I  suppose  even 
Coventry  will  be  bearable  under  some  circum- 
stances. Oh  dear !'  interrupting  herself,  '  do 
you  see  how  dark  it  is  growing  ?  We  have 
actually  forgotten  the  time.  I  must  really  be 
going.' 

'  I  ought  not  to  have  kept  you  so  long,'  he 
returned  remorsefully.  '  There,  you  shall  go  ; 
I  will  not  detain  you  another  moment.  I  think 
it  will  be  better  for  you  to  go  alone.  I  will 
stay  here  another  half-hour  ;  I  could  not  speak 
to  anyone  just  now.  I  must  be  alone  and  think 
over  this  wonderful  thing  that  has  happened.' 

'  Very  well,'  she  replied.  But  some  minutes 
elapsed  before  the  last  good-bye  was  said. 
There  were  things  he  had  forgotten  to  say. 
More  than  once,  as  she  turned  away,  he  de- 
tained her  with  some  parting  request.  When 
she  had  really  gone,  and  the  last  sound  of  her 
footsteps    died    away,    he   went    back   into   the 
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dusky  room,  and  threw  himself  down  on  the 
chair  where  she  had  sat,  and  abandoned  him- 
self to  a  delicious  retrospect. 

'  And  it  is  true — it  is  not  a  dream !'  he  said  to 
himself  when,  an  hour  later,  he  roused  himself 
to  go  back  to  the  Gray  Cottage.  '  Oh,  thank 
God  that  He  has  given  me  this  priceless  gift ! 
If  1  could  only  be  worthy  of  her !'  finished  the 
young  man  with  tender  reverence,  as  he  crossed 
the  courtyard  and  let  himself  in  at  the  green 
door. 

Mrs.  Ross  looked  at  her  daughter  rather 
anxiously  that  evening  ;  she  thought  Audrey 
was  rather  quiet  and  a  trifle  subdued.  Geral- 
dine  and  her  husband  were  dining  at  Woodcote. 
Audrey,  who  had  forgotten  they  were  expected, 
was  rather  taken  aback  when  she  saw  her 
sister,  and  made  her  excuses  a  little  hurriedly. 
She  had  been  detained — all  sorts  of  things  had 
detained  her.  She  had  been  to  the  Gray  Cot- 
tage and  the  library.  She  had  not  walked  far 
enough  to  tire  herself — this  being  the  literal 
fact,  as  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lay  between 
Woodcote  and  the  Cottage.  Oh  no,  she  was 
not  the  least  tired,  and  she  hoped  Geraldine 
felt  better. 

*  Much  better,  thank  you,'  returned  Geraldine, 
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with  one  of  her  keen  glances  ;  and  then  she 
somewhat  elaborately  changed  the  subject. 
Audrey  was  not  subjected  to  any  cross-exami- 
tion ;  indeed,  there  was  something  significant  in 
Mrs.  Harcourt's  entire  dearth  of  curiosity  ;  but 
all  the  time  she  was  saying  to  herself :  ^Audrey 
has  been  crying  ;  her  eyes  are  quite  swollen,  and 
yet  she  looks  cheerful.  What  can  it  mean  ? 
What  has  she  been  doing  ?  She  has  hardly  had 
time  to  smooth  her  hair,  it  looks  so  rough.  I 
wonder  if  Percival  notices  anything  !  I  am 
sure  father  does,  for  he  keeps  looking  at  her,' 
and  so  on. 

It  was  Mr.  Harcourt  who  was  Audrey's  de^e 
noir  that  evening.  He  was  in  one  of  his  argu- 
mentative moods,  and  could  not  be  made  to 
understand  that  his  sister-in-law  would  have 
preferred  silence.  He  was  perpetually  urging 
her  to  single  combat,  touching  her  up  on  some 
supposed  tender  point  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
rally.  '  1  suppose  Audrey,  who  goes  in  for 
women's  rights  so  warmly,  will  differ  with  me  if 
I  say  so  and  so  ?'  or  '  We  must  ask  Audrey 
what  she  thinks  of  that,  my  dear;  she  is  a  great 
stickler  for  feminine  prerogative  ;'  and  then  he 
would  point  his  chin,  and  a  sort  of  sarcastic  light 
would    come    into    his    eyes.       It  was  positive 
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enjoyment  to  him  when  Audrey  rose  to  the  bait 
and  floundered  hopelessly  into  an  argument. 
But,  on  the  whole,  she  acquitted  herself  ill. 
'  You  are  too  clever  for  me  to-night,  Percival/ 
she  said  a  little  wearily,  as  he  stood  talking  to 
her  with  his  coffee  cup  in  his  hand  ;  '  I  cannot 
think  what  makes  men  so  fond  of  debating 
and  argument.  If  they  can  only  persuade  a 
person  that  black  is  white,  they  go  home  and 
sleep  quite  happily.' 

*  It  is  such  a  triumph  to  make  people  see  with 
one's  own  eyes,'  he  returned,  as  though  accepting 
a  compliment.  '  Have  you  ever  read  the  "  Re- 
public" of  Plato  ?  No  !  I  should  recommend  it 
for  your  perusal  :  it  is  an  acknowledged  master- 
piece ;  the  reasoning  is  superb,  and  it  is  rich  in 
illustrations.  The  want  of  women  is  that,  with 
all  their  intelligence,  they  are  so  illogical.  Now, 
if  women  only  had  the  education  of  men * 

*  Harcourt,  I  think  Geraldine  is  tired,  and 
would  like  you  to  take  her  home,'  observed 
Dr.  Ross,  interrupting  this  stream  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  Mr.  Harcourt,  without  finishing 
his  sentence,  went  at  once  in  search  of  his  wife. 
Women  might  be  illogical,  but  they  were  to 
be  considered,  for  all  that.  With  all  his  satire 
and  love  of  argument,  Mr.  Harcourt  valued  his 
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wife's  comfort  before  his  own.  *  I  am  quite 
ready,  dear,'  he  said,  as  she  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  deprecating  smile  ;  '  and  I  know  your 
mother  will  excuse  us.' 

Dr.  Ross  had  walked  with  his  daughter  to 
the  gate.  Young  Mrs.  Harcourt  was  a  woman 
who  always  exacted  these  little  attentions  from 
the  menkind  around  her  ;  without  demanding 
them,  she  took  them  naturally  as  her  right 
and  prerogative.  It  would  have  seemed  strange 
to  her  if  her  father  had  not  offered  her  his  arm. 
*  Good-bye,  father  dear,'  she  said,  giving  him 
her  firm  cool  cheek  to  kiss  ;  '  Percy  and  I  have 
had  such  a  nice  evening.' 

Dr.  Ross  walked  back  to  the  house  ;  then  he 
went  to  his  study  and  lighted  his  reading-lamp. 
There  was  a  certain  interesting  debate  in  the 
Tt7}zes  which  he  wished  much  to  read — a  Minis- 
terial crisis  was  at  hand,  and  Dr.  Ross,  who 
was  Conservative  to  the  backbone,  was  aware 
that  his  party  was  menaced.  He  had  just 
taken  the  paper  in  his  hand  when  Audrey 
came  into  the  room.  '  Good-night,  my  dear,'  he 
said,  without  looking  up  ;  but  Audrey  did  not 
take  the  hint. 

'  Daddy,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,*  she  said 
very  quietly  ;   *  will   you   please  put   that  paper 
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down  for  a  moment  ?'     And  then  she  added,  '  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  very  particularly.' 

Dr.  Ross  heaved  a  sigh  and  lowered  his  paper 
somewhat  reluctantly.  '  Would  not  another 
time  have  done  as  well  ?'  he  o^rumbled  good- 
humouredly  ;  '  Harcourt  has  taken  up  all  the 
evening.  That  is  the  worst  of  having  an 
elderly  son-in-law  ;  one  is  bound  to  be  civil  to 
him  ;  one  could  not  tell  him  to  hold  his  tongue, 
for  example.' 

*  I  think  Percival  would  resent  such  a  hint,' 
returned  Audrey  rather  absently.  She  had 
drawn  a  low  chair  close  to  her  father's  knee,  so 
that  she  could  touch  him,  and  now  she  looked 
up  in  his  face  a  little  pleadingly. 

^  Well,  what  is  it,  child  ?'  he  went  on,  still 
fingering  his  paper  ;  '  I  suppose  you  want  help 
for  some  protdgde  or  other — moderation  in  all 
things.  I  warn  you  that  I  have  not  got  Fortu- 
natus's  purse.' 

*  It  is  not  money  I  want/  she  returned,  so 
gravely  that  he  began  to  feel  uncomfortable. 
*  Daddy,  it  is  something  very,  very  different. 
This  afternoon  Cyril  Blake  spoke  to  me,  and  I 
— that  is,  we — are  engaged.' 

Dr.  Ross  gave  a  great  start  and  dropped  the 
Times  as  though  it  burnt  him.     For  a  moment 
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he  did  not  speak.  With  all  his  mildness  and 
benevolence,  he  was  a  man  of  strong  passions, 
though  no  one  would  have  guessed  it  from  his 
habitual  self-control. 

'  We  are  engaged,'  she  repeated  softly,  and 
then  she  stroked  her  father's  hand  ;  but  he  drew 
it  rather  quickly  away. 

'  Audrey,'  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  she  did  not 
recognise,  it  was  so  stern,  so  full  of  displeasure  ; 
'  I  would  rather  have  heard  anything  than  this, 
that  a  child  of  mine  should  so  far  forget  herself 
as  to  engage  herself  to  any  man  without  her 
parents'  consent.' 

'  Oh,  daddy '  she  began  caressingly,  but 

he  stopped  her. 

'  It  was  wrong  ;  it  was  what  I  would  not  have 
believed  of  you,  Audrey  ;  but  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Blake,  it  was  altogether  dishonourable. 
How  dared  he/  here  the  Doctor's  eyes  flashed 
through  his  spectacles,  '  how  dared  he  win  my 
daughter's  affections  in  this  clandestine  way  !' 

'  Father,  you  must  not  speak  so  of  Cyril  !' 
returned  Audrey  calmly,  though  she  was  a  little 
pale — a  little  disturbed  at  this  unexpected 
severity  ;  '  it  is  not  what  you  think  :  there  was 
nothinof  clandestine  or  dishonourable.  He  did 
not  mean  to  speak  to  me  ;  it  was  more  my  fault 
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than  his.  You  shall  hear  all,  every  word  from 
the  beginning.  Do  you  think  I  would  hide 
anything  from  my  father  ?'  And  here  two  large 
tears  welled  slowly  from  Audrey's  eyes,  but  she 
wiped  them  away.  Perhaps  her  gentleness  and 
the  sight  of  those  tears  mollified  Dr.  Ross,  for 
when  Audrey  laid  her  clasped  hands  upon  his 
knee  he  did  not  again  repulse  her.  Nay,  more, 
when  she  faltered  once  in  telling  her  story,  he 
put  his  hand  on  her  head  reassuringly. 

'  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  me,  my  dear  ?' 
and  now  Dr.  Ross  spoke  in  his  old  kind  voice. 

*  Yes,  father  dear  ;  you  have  heard  everything 
now,  and — and — '  beseechingly,  '  you  will  not 
be  hard  on  us  !' 

'  Hard  on  him,  I  suppose  you  mean,'  returned 
Dr.  Ross,  with  rather  a  sad  smile  ;  '  a  man  is 
not  likely  to  be  hard  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
1  still  think  he  has  acted  rather  badly,  but  I  can 
make  allowance  for  him  better  now — he  was 
sorely  tempted.  But  now  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
something  :  are  you  sure  that  your  happiness  is 
involved  in  this — that  it  would  really  cost  you 
too  much  to  give  him  up  ?' 

Audrey  looked  at  her  father  with  some  as- 
tonishment— that  wide,  clear-eyed  glance  con- 
veyed reproach. 
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*  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  ask  me  such  a 
question  ?'  she  said,  with  a  Httle  dignity ;  '  should 
I  have  engaged  m)self  to  any  man  without 
loving  him  ?' 

'  But  he  may  have  talked  you  into  it  ;  you  may 
have  mistaken  your  feelings,'  suggested  Dr. 
Ross  ;   but  Audrey  shook  her  head. 

'  I  am  not  a  child,'  she  said,  rather  proudly. 
*  Father,  you  have  always  liked  Mr.  Blake.  You 
can  surely  have  no  objection  to  him  personally  ?* 

'  Yes,  but  my  liking  did  not  go  to  the  extent 
of  wishing  him  to  be  my  son-in-law,'  he  replied, 
with  a  touch  of  grim  humour ;  '  in  my  opinion, 
Audrey,  Mr.  Blake  is  far  too  young.' 

'He  is  three-and-twenty,'  she  pleaded;  'he 
is  two  months  older  than  I  am.  What  does 
age  matter,  father  ?  He  will  grow  older  every 
day.  I  know  some  men  are  boyish  at  that  age  ; 
but  I  think  Cyril's  life  has  matured  him.' 

*  Still,  I  would  rather  have  entrusted  you  to 
an  older  man,  and  one  who  had  in  some 
measure  made  his  position.  Mr.  Blake  is  only 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career  ;  it  will  be  years 
before  he  achieves  any  sort  of  position. 
Audrey,  you  know  me  well  enough  by  this 
time :  I  am  not  speaking  of  his  poverty,  thou;^rh 
that    alone    should    have    deterred    him    from 
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aspiring-  to  my  daughter.  We  think  alike  on 
these  points,  and  I  care  nothing  about  a  rich 
son-in-law  ;  but  Mr.  Blake  has  only  his  talents 
and  good  character  to  recommend  him.  He  is 
far  too  young;  he  is  poor  ;  and  his  family  has 
no  social  standing.' 

'  But,  lather,  surely  a  good  character-  is 
everything.  How  often  I  have  heard  you  say 
what  a  high  opinion  his  Dean  had  of  him,  and 
what  an  excellent  character  he  had  borne  at 
school  and  collecre  ;  and  then  think  what  a  son 
and  a  brother  he  is — how  unselfish,  how  hard- 
working !  How  could  any  girl  be  afraid  of 
entrusting  her  future  to  him  ?' 

Dr.  Ross  sighed.  Audrey's  mind  was  evi- 
dently made  up.  Why  had  he  brought  this 
misfortune  on  them  all  by  engaging  this  fascinat- 
ing young  master — for  he  certainly  looked  upon 
it  as  a  misfortune.  After  all,  was  it  any  wonder 
that  Cyril  Blake,  with  his  perfect  face  and 
lovable  disposition,  had  found  his  way  to  his 
daughter's  heart  ?  '  Why  could  he  not  have 
fallen  in  love  with  someone  else  ?'  he  groaned 
to  himself ;  for  Audrey  was  the  very  apple  of 
his  eye,  and  there  was  no  one  he  thought  good 
enough  for  her,  unless  it  were  Michael.  Not 
that  such  an  idea  ever  really  occurred  to  him. 
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Michael's  ill-health  put  such  a  thing  out  of  the 
question  ;  but  Michael  was  his  adopted  son, 
and  far  above  the  average  of  men,  in  his 
opinion. 

*  Father,  you  will  remember  that  my  happi- 
ness is  involved  in  this,'  Audrey  said,  after  a 
little  more  talk  had  passed  between  them. 
'  You  will  be  good  to  Cyril  when  he  speaks  to 
you  to-morrow.' 

'  Oh  yes  ;   I  will  be  good  to  him.' 

And  then  Audrey  laid  her  hot  cheek  against 
him,  and  thanked  him  as  she  bid  him  good- 
night ;  but  when  she  had  gone  there  were  no 
debates  read  that  night — Dr.  Ross  had  too 
many  thoughts  to  occupy  him  as  he  sat  alone 
in  his  empty  study. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

*  I  FELT    SUCH    A    CULPRIT,    YOU    SEE.' 

'  Still,  it  seems  to  me  that  love — true  and  profound  love — 
should  be  a  source  of  light  and  calm,  a  religion  and  a  revelation, 
in  which  there  is  no  place  left  for  the  lower  victories  of  vanity.* 
—  Amiel. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Cyril  Blake  had  rather 
a  hard  time  of  It  In  the  Doctor's  study.  Dr. 
Ross  received  him  kindly  ;  but  his  kindness 
was  a  trifle  Iced  as  he  shook  hands  with  the 
young  man,  and  then  seated  himself  in  his  big 
easy-chair.  He  groaned  inwardly  :  '  I  am  an 
old  fool,'  he  thought,  'ever  to  have  brought 
him  here.  How  confoundedly  handsome  the 
fellow  is !  If  one  could  only  honestly  dislike 
him  !'  and  then  he  assumed  a  judicial  aspect  as 
he  listened  to  the  culprit. 

On  the  whole,  Cyril  acquitted  himself  fairly  ; 
he  was  very  pale,  and  hesitated  a  little  over  his 
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words  ;  but  he  stated  his  case  with  sufficient 
eloquence.  His  love  for  Audrey  bore  him 
triumphantly  even  through  this  ordeal. 

*  You  have  reason  to  be  angry  with  me,'  he 
said  with  ingenuous  frankness.  *  I  had  no  right 
to  speak  to  Miss  Ross  until  I  had  gained  your 
permission  to  do  so.' 

'  It  was  certainly  a  grievous  mistake,  Mr. 
Blake.' 

'  You  are  very  kind  not  to  call  it  by 
another  name  ;  I  will  own  frankly  it  was  a 
mistake.  I  must  beg  you  to  make  allowances 
for  a  very  strong  temptation.  Under  some 
circumstances  a  man  is  not  always  master  of 
himself.' 

Dr.  Ross  half  smiled.  After  all,  this  braw^ 
wooer  was  bearing  himself  with  manly  dignity. 

*  I  hope  you  will  believe  me,'  continued  Cyril 
earnestly,  '  when  I  say  that  I  acted  with  no 
preconceived  intention.  My  first  declaration 
was  perfectly  hopeless.  I  expected  nothing, 
asked  for  nothing;  on  the  second  occasion  ' — 
here  he  paused,  and,  in  spite  of  his  nervousness, 
a  light  came  in  his  eyes — *  circumstances  forced 
me  to  speak.' 

'  Circumstances  can  be  controlled,  Mr.  Blake 

.If  you  had  come  to  me,  for  example ' 
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'  It  had  been  my  intention  to  come  to  you, 
Dr.  Ross,  and  to  tender  my  resignation.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  my  duty  to  leave 
this  place.  I  had  even  spoken  to  my  mother 
on  the  subject.  "  I  love  your  daughter, 
and  therefore  it  will  not  be  right  for  me 
to  stay."  These  were  the  very  words  I  should 
have  spoken  to  you,  only — she — she — asked  me 
not  to  go  ;'  and  here  the  young  man's  voice 
trembled. 

Dr.  Ross's  magisterial  aspect  relaxed  a  little  ; 
his  good  heart,  yearning  only  for  his  child's  hap- 
piness, began  to  relent. 

*  I  am  quite  sure  of  your  affection  for  Audrey, 
Mr.  Blake.' 

*  You  may  be  sure  of  it.  There  is  no  proof 
you  could  ask  that  would  be  refused  by  me.  If 
I  thought — that  is,  if  you  and  she  thought  that 
this  would  not  be  for  her  happiness,  I  should  be 
ready,  even  now,  to  go  away.' 

*  Thank  you  !  I  can  quite  believe  that  you 
mean  what  you  say  ;  but  I  shall  not  put  you  to 
so  severe  a  proof  My  child  told  me  last  night 
that  her  mind  was  made  up — indeed,  I  under- 
stand that  you  and  she  are  already  engaged.' 

*  Only  with  your  permission,  sir.' 

*  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  to  withhold  it  when 
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the  girl  tells  me  that  her  happiness  is  involved. 
I  will  speak  to  you  plainly,  Mr.  Blake.  You 
are  certainly  not  in  the  position  in  which  I 
should  wish  to  see  my  future  son-in-law.  A 
man  of  your  age,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
career,  has  no  right  to  think  of  marrying.' 
Cyril  flushed. 

*  I  do  not  think  of  it.  I  must  work  my  way 
before  such  a  thing  would  be  possible.' 

*  You  mean  because  you  are  poor.  Poverty 
is,  of  course,  a  serious  obstacle  ;  but  just  then  I 
was  thinking  more  of  position.  I  should  hardly 
be  willing  for  my  daughter  to  marry  a  junior 
classical  master.  Her  sister  is  in  a  far  better 
position.' 

*  I  shall  hope  not  always  to  be  a  junior 
master,  Dr.  Ross.' 

*  True  ;  and,  of  course,  interest  can  do  a  great 
deal.  I  must  speak  to  Charrington,  and  see 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  future.  Perhaps  you 
know  that  Audrey  has  a  little  money  of  her 
own  ?' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.' 

'  Their  grandfather  left  them  each  five  thou- 
sand pounds — as  Audrey  is  of  age,  she  is,  of 
course,  her  own  mistress.  It  was  my  intention 
to    give    her    a    couple    of    thousands    on    her 
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marriage — Geraldine  had  it — anything  else  will 
only  come  to  them  on  my  death.' 

'  I  wish  you  had  not  told  me  all  this.' 

Dr.  Ross  smiled. 

*  You  are  young,  Blake,'  he  said,  in  his  old 
friendly  manner,  *  or  you  would  not  be  so 
romantic  as  to  wish  Audrey  were  penniless. 
You  will  find  a  few  thousands  very  serviceable 
by-and-by,  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  house 
falls  vacant.  I  am  speaking  of  the  future,  mind 
— for  I  do  not  mean  you  to  have  Audrey  for  at 
least  a  couple  of  years  ;  we  are  in  no  hurry  to 
lose  her,  and  you  must  make  your  way  a  little 
first.  Now  I  think  we  have  talked  enough  for 
the  present.  I  will  just  have  a  word  with 
Audrey,  and  send  her  to  you.'  Then  he  held 
out  his  hand,  and  Cyril  grasped  it  with  a  word 
or  two  of  gratitude. 

Meanwhile  Audrey,  seated  close  to  her 
mother  on  the  drawing-room  couch,  was  pouring 
out  the  whole  story.  She  told  it  very  comfort- 
ably, with  her  face  resting  against  her  mother's 
shoulder,  and  only  interrupted  by  a  tearful 
inquiry  at  intervals. 

*  Oh,  Audrey  !  Oh,  my  darling  child  1'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Ross,  in  a  sighing  sort  of  voice, 
when  the  girl  had  finished  her  recital. 
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'  Are  you  sorry,  mother  ?  Why  do  you  speak 
in  that  tone  ?  You  know  you  have  always  Hked 
Cyril' 

*  Yes,  my  dear,'  but  here  Mrs.  Ross  sighed 
again  ;  'how  can  one  help  liking  him,  when  he 
is  so  lovable  ?  But,  Audrey,  what  will  your 
sister  say — and  Percival  ?' 

'  Poor  dear  mother  !  So  that  was  the  reason 
of  that  dolorous  voice  ?  Well,  do  you  know,' 
with  an  engaging  air  of  frankness,  '  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  have  a  bad  time  with  Gage  ;  she  will 
want  me  put  in  a  strait-waistcoat  and  fed  on  a 
cooling  diet  of  bread  and  water.  Father  will 
have  to  assure  her  that  there  is  no  insanity  in 
the  family  ;  and  as  to  Percival — oh,  Percival's 
face,  when  he  hears  the  news,  will  be  a  joke  !' 

*  I  must  say  I  don't  see  the  joke,  Audrey.  I 
am  really  afraid  they  will  both  be  dreadfully 
shocked.  You  must  tell  them  yourself.  I  would 
not  take  the  news  to  Hillside  for  the  world — 
and  just  now,  too,  when  dear  Geraldine  ought 
to  be  spared  all  agitation.' 

Audrey  did  not  dare  laugh  ;  her  mother  was 
far  too  much  in  earnest. 

'  You  must  go  yourself,  Audrey,'  she  repeated ; 
*  and  I  hope  you  will  be  very,  very  careful.' 

'  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  write, 
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mother  ?  I  am  so  sure  that  Gacre  will  dis- 
approve  and  say  cuttin^r  things — and  of  course 
it  will  not  be  pleasant.  If  I  were  to  write  her 
a  sisterly  little  note,  just  telling  her  the  news, 
and  saying  I  would  go  to  her  to-morrow  ?' 

And,  after  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  Mrs. 
Ross  was  brought  to  own  that  this  plan  would 
be  the  best. 

Mrs.  Ross  was  so  oppressed  by  the  fear  of 
Geraldine's  disapproval  that  she  could  hardly 
give  her  attention  to  Audrey  ;  and  yet  her 
motherly  heart  was  stirred  to  its  foundations. 
Audrey  pretended  to  be  hurt  at  last. 

'  Oh,  do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  about  Gage  !' 
she  said  impatiently  ;  '  we  must  give  her  time  to 
come  round.  I  want  you  to  think  about  me  and 
Cyril.  **  Cyril  " — is  it  not  a  nice  name  ?  And 
you  must  be  very  fond  of  him,  and  treat  him 
like  your  own  son.  He  is  to  be  a  second 
Michael.' 

*  Dear  me,  Audrey  !  I  wonder  what  Michael 
will  say  ;  he  can  never  have  guessed  anything 
before  he  went  awa)'.' 

'  I  don't  know,  mother.  Michael  is  very 
sharp,  you  know.  It  struck  me  once  or  twice 
that  he  was  watching  Cyril  ;  but  he  liked  him 
— he    always   liked    him  ;'    and   here    Audrey's 
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voice  was  full  of  gladness.  Michael's  approval 
was  necessary  to  her  happiness :  whoever  else 
might  choose  to  cavil  at  her  choice,  it  must  not 
be  Michael — dear  old  Michael! 

*  1  wish  he  would  come  back,'  she  said  softly  ; 
for  she  felt  a  strange  sort  of  longing  to  see  his 
kind  face  again.  She  must  write  to  him  ;  she 
must  tell  him  everything,  just  as  though  he 
were  her  brother.  *  Mother,'  interrupting  her- 
self, '  I  want  to  tell  you  something  very  pretty 
that  Cyril  said  yesterday.  I  was  talking  of  you 
and  father,  and  he  said  I  must  not  be  hurt,  but 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  you  first.  He 
thinks  you  the  sweetest  woman  he  has  ever 
seen.' 

*  Dear  fellow  !'  murmured  Mrs.  Ross  ;  for  the 
little  compliment  pleased  her. 

With  all  her  loyalty  to  Geraldine's  husband, 
there  were  times  when  he  was  a  little  for- 
midable to  her.  Perhaps,  in  her  secret  heart, 
she  felt  herself  too  young  to  be  the  mother- 
in-law  of  a  man  of  forty  ;  and,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Harcourt's  real  liking  and  respect  for  his  wife's 
mother,  he  had  never  been  guided  by  her.  It 
had  not  been  with  him,  as  with  younger  men, 
to  say,  *  Your  mother  thinks  so-and-so  should  be 
done.'      Indeed,  if  the  truth  be  told,  Geraldine 
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very  rarely  quoted  her  mother's  opinions — she 
was  so  sure  Percival  would  contradict  them. 

*  We  are  surely  able  to  make  up  our  own 
minds  without  consulting  your  parents,  my 
dear,'  he  would  say,  in  rather  a  crushing  tone  ; 
for  prosperity  had  fed  his  self-confidence,  and  it 
needed  the  discipline  of  trouble  to  teach  him 
humility. 

At  that  moment  Dr.  Ross  encered  the  room, 
and  at  the  first  sight  of  his  face  Audrey  sprang 
up,  and  he  opened  his  arms  to  receive  her. 

'  Oh,  daddy,  is  it  all  right  ?' 

*  Well,  it  is  as  far  right  as  it  can  be,'  he 
replied,  in  rather  an  inexplicable  voice. 
'  Emmie,  my  dear,  this  girl  of  ours  has  taken 
the  bit  between  her  teeth.  Geraldine  never 
gave  us  this  trouble.  She  fell  in  love  with  the 
right  man  at  the  right  time,  and  everything  was 
arranged  properly.' 

*And  now  the  right  man  has  fallen  in  love 
with  me,'  whispered  Audrey  in  her  father's  ear. 

*  But  you  have  given  your  consent,  John  ?' 
returned  his  wife,  in  a  pleading  tone.  In  spite 
of  her  fears  about  Geraldine,  her  sympathies 
were  by  this  time  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
lovers.  *  Of  course,  Mr.  Blake  is  a  poor  man; 
but  I   dare  say  Dr.  Charrington  will  push  him 
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when  he  knows  how  things  are  ;  and  he  is  so 
nice  and  pleasant  and  clever,  and  dear  Audrey 
really  loves  him.' 

*  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?'  trying  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  daughter's  face.  *  Girls  make 
mistakes  sometimes.'  And  then,  as  a  faint  pro- 
test reached  him  :  '  Well,  you  will  find  the 
fellow  in  my  study,  if  you  want  to  talk  to  him. 
Perhaps  you  had  better  bring  him  in  to  see 
your  mother.' 

And  Audrey  withdrew,  blushing  like  a 
rose. 

*  She  is  very  fond  of  him,  John,'  observed 
Mrs.  Ross,  with  a  trace  of  anxiety  in  her  tone, 
as  though  her  husband's  manner  did  not  quite 
satisfy  her.  'She  has  been  talking  to  me  for 
the  last  hour.  Audrey  never  cared  for  anyone 
before.  You  remember  young  Silverdale  and 
Fred  Langton — they  were  both  in  love  with  her, 
and  would  have  spoken  if  she  had  given  them 
the  chance  ;  but  she  was  as  distant  as  possible.' 

*  Yes  ;  and  Fred  Langton  has  fifteen  hundred 
a  year,  and  his  father  is  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament. He  is  a  nice  fellow,  too — only  a 
little  too  stout  for  so  young  a  man  ;  but  he  is 
not  the  sort  Audrey  would  fancy.  Blake  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  I  liked  him  from  the  first,'  con- 
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tinued  the  Doctor,  in  a  musing  tone ;  '  but 
I  never  should  have  picked  him  out  for 
Audrey.' 

'  Perhaps  you  think  him  too  young  ?'  hazarded 
his  wife. 

'  Yes ;  I  should  have  liked  her  to  have 
married  an  older  man.  They  are  too  much 
of  an  age,  and  Audrey,  with  all  her  good- 
nature, has  a  will  of  her  own.  Blake  is  by  no 
means  a  weak  man  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should 
say  he  is  strong  ;  but  he  will  have  to  give  in 
to  her.' 

'Oh,  I  hope  not!'  for  Mrs.  Ross  held  the 
old-fashioned  doctrines  of  wifely  submission  and 
obedience. 

*  They  will  not  find  it  out  for  a  little  ;  but,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  Blake  will  discover  in  time 
that  he  is  somewhat  handicapped.  The  girl 
has  too  much  on  her  side  :  there  is  her  position, 
her  little  bit  of  money,  and  her  equality  as 
regards  age.  Blake  will  have  to  steer  his  way 
prudently,  or  he  will  find  himself  among  shoals.' 

Mrs.  Ross  looked  distressed  ;  her  husband's 
opinion  was  infallible  to  her.  It  never  occurred 
to  her  that  he  might  be  occasionally  wrong  in 
his  premises. 

'  Percival  and    Geraldine    will   be  dreadfully 
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shocked,'  she  replied.  *  I  quite  dread  the  effect 
on  Geraldine.' 

Then  Dr.  Ross's  mood  changed. 

'  It  is  no  business  of  hers,  or  of  Harcourt's 
either,'  he  said,  rather  sharply.  *  If  Audrey 
has  her  parents'  consent,  she  need  not  trouble 
herself  about  other  people's  opinions.' 

Then  Mrs.  Ross  knew  that,  whatever  stormy 
discussion  might  be  in  store  for  her,  she  must 
not  expect  her  husband  to  come  to  her  assist- 
ance. He  had  more  than  once  hinted  that  his 
son-in-law  took  rather  too  much  upon  himself, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  was  a  pity  Geraldine  had  married  a 
man  so  much  older  than  herself. 

'  Harcourt  is  a  clever  fellow,  but  he  plays  the 
autocrat  rather  too  much.  A  man  has  a  right 
to  be  master  in  his  own  house,  but  Woodcote  is 
not  Hillside.'  And  this  speech  had  alarmed 
Mrs.  Ross  dreadfully. 

'  I  wish  your  father  cared  for  Percival  as 
much  as  he  does  for  Michael,'  she  said  once  a 
little  plaintively  to  Audrey.  '  Nothing  Michael 
says  or  does  is  ever  wrong  in  his  eyes.' 

*  But  there  could  not  be  two  Michaels, 
mother,'  returned  Audrey  ;  *  and  really,  Percival 
does  lay  down  the  law  far  too  much.      I   don't 
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wonder  father  was  a  little  put  out,  for  of  course 
he  is  the  older  man/ 

Meanwhile,  the  lovers  were  enjoying  them- 
selves after  their  own  fashion.  When  Audrey 
entered  the  study,  Cyril  was  standing  in  the 
bay-window  with  his  back  towards  the  door  ; 
but  at  the  sound  of  her  footstep  he  turned  round 
quickly  and  crossed  the  room.  As  he  took  her 
hands  he  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  without 
speaking,  and  she  saw  at  once  that  he  was 
deeply  moved.  Then  he  put  his  arm  round 
her  very  gently  and  kissed  her.  Somehow  that 
silent  caress  touched  Audrey,  it  was  so  much 
more  eloquent  than  words  ;  and  when  he  did 
speak,  his  speech  was  very  grateful  to  her  ears. 

*  Your  father  has  been  so  good  to  me.' 

*  Yes,  I  know.  I  told  you  yesterday  how 
ofood  he  would  be.' 

'  Ah,  but  I  had  a  rather  bad  time  of  it  at 
first,'  he  replied,  shaking  his  head.  '  Do  you  see 
that  chair  ?'  pointing  to  the  high-backed  oaken 
chair  that  always  occupied  the  corner  by  the 
writing-table.  '  Dr.  Ross  sat  there,  and  I  stood 
leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  just  opposite  to 
him.' 

^  Do  you  mean  that  father  did  not  ask  you  to 
sit  down  ?' 
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'  Oh  no  ;  he  more  than  once  pressed  me  to 
take  a  seat ;  but  I  felt  it  would  be  unbecoming 
for  a  culprit  not  to  stand  before  his  judge.  I 
felt  such  a  culprit,  you  see.  When  a  man 
steals  another  man's  dearest  possession  without 
asking  his  leave,  he  must  regard  himself  as  a 
sort  of  traitor.' 

Audrey  smiled ;  but  as  Cyril  drew  her  gently 
down  beside  him  on  the  wide  cushioned 
window-seat,  she  made  a  faint  protest. 

*  I  think  mother  will  be  looking  for  us,'  she 
said  a  little  shyly. 

'  But  not  just  now,'  he  pleaded.  '  You  will 
stay  with  me  for  a  few  minutes,  will  you  not, 
darling  ?  I  could  not  talk  to  you  before  your 
mother,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  what  Dr.  Ross 
said.  In  spite  of  my  presumption,  he  has 
treated  me  most  generously ;  but,  Audrey,' 
half  whispering  her  name,  as  though  it  thrilled 
him  to  say  it,  '  he  says  that  he  will  not  spare 
you  to  me  for  at  least  two  years.' 

'  Oh  no,  of  course  not ;  I  could  not  leave 
father  and  mother  for  a  long,  long  time,'  re- 
turned Audrey,  somewhat  troubled  by  this 
allusion  to  her  marriagre.  It  was  one  thino^  to 
be  engaged  and  to  make  Cyril  happy,  but  to  be 
married  was  a  far  more  serious  consideration. 
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*  If  I  had  been  asked,  I  should  have  said  at 
least  three  years,'  she  added  quickly. 

For  one  instant  the  young  lover  felt  himself 
wounded,  but  his  good  sense  enabled  him  to 
hide  this  from  her. 

*  You  are  right,  dearest,'  he  said  quietly.  *  It 
would  be  mere  selfishness  for  me  to  wish  to 
take  you  away  from  this  beautiful  home  until  I 
have  made  one  that  shall  in  some  dec^ree  be 
fitting  for  you.  You  will  not  expect  a  grand 
one  ;  you  know  you  have  linked  your  lot  to  a 
poor  man.' 

'Of  course   I    know  it,'  she   replied   calmly; 

*  you  need  not  trouble  about  that,  Cyril.  I 
think  I  am  different  to  other  girls  :  I  have 
never  cared  for  wealth  or  luxury  in  the  least. 
Woodcote  is  my  home,  and  I  love  every  stone 
of  it ;  but  I  could  be  just  as  happy  in  a  cottage.' 

'If  it  were  like  the  Gray  Cottage,  for 
example  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  have  always  been  fond  of  the  Gray 
Cottage  !'  she  returned,  smiling  at  him  ;  and  the 
look  of  those  sweet  gray  eyes  made  the  young 
man's  pulses  beat  faster.  '  I  should  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  a  home  like  that.  Why,'  as  he 
interrupted  her  with  a  rapturous  expression  of 
gratitude,    '  did    you    think    I    should    be    hard 
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to  please  ?  I  am  not  a  fine  lady,  like  Geral- 
dine  !' 

'  You  are  the  finest  lady  in  the  world  to  me !' 
was  Cyril's  answer.  It  took  all  his  self-control 
to  sit  there,  just  holding  her  hand  and  listeningr 
to  her.  He  felt  as  though  in  his  joy  he  could 
have  been  guilty  of  any  extravagance — as 
though  he  ought  to  be  kneeling  before  her,  his 
lady  of  delight,  pouring  out  his  very  soul  in  a 
tumultuous,  incoherent  stream  of  words.  But  it 
spoke  well  for  his  knowledge  of  Audrey's 
character  that  he  restrained  himself  so  utterly  : 
any  such  passionate  love-making  would  have 
disturbed  her  serenity  and  destroyed  her  ease 
in  his  society  ;  her  inborn  love  of  freedom,  and 
a  certain  coyness  that  was  natural  to  her,  would 
have  revolted  against  such  wooing.  Cyril  had 
his  reward  for  his  unselfish  forbearance  when 
he  saw  how  quietly  she  rested  against  his 
arm,  how  willingly  she  left  her  hand  in  his, 
as  she  talked  to  him  in  her  frank,  guileless  way. 

'  I  suppose  your  mother  is  pleased  about 
this  ?'  she  said  presently. 

'  You  would  have  said  so  if  you  had  heard  us 
talking  last  night,  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing! You  have  made  more  than  one  person  happy, 
dear  ;  my  mother  will  be  your  debtor  for  life.' 
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'  I  wonder  she  is  not  a  little  jealous  of  me/ 
returned  Audrey.  '  She  has  had  you  so  long 
to  herself,  I  should  think  she  would  find  me  a 
little  in  her  way.' 

•  Oh  no  !  she  is  too  grateful  to  you  for 
making  me  happy.  My  darling,  it  would  cause 
me  utter  misery  if  you  and  my  mother  did  not 
get  on.  I  have  been  her  one  thought  all  these 
years ;  it  is  not  right,  of  course,'  as  Audrey's 
eyes  expressed  disapproval  at  this.  '  I  have 
had  more  than  my  fair  share  ;  but  I  am  only 
stating  facts  from  her  point  of  view.  If  you 
had  refused  me — if  we  had  gone  away — she 
would  have  broken  her  heart ;  as  it  is,  she  is 
ready  to  worship  you  for  your  goodness  to  me.' 

'  You  must  take  me  to  her  by-and-by,'  re- 
turned Audrey  gently  ;  *  but  now,  Cyril,  indeed 
we  must  go  to  my  mother  ;'  and  this  time  he 
made  no  objection. 

INIrs.  Ross  welcomed  him  very  nicely. 

'Audrey  tells  me  that  I  am  to  have  another  son,' 
she  said  softly,  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

'  If  you  will  only  let  me  be  one,'  he  returned 
gratefully,  as  he  carried  the  soft  motherly  hand 
to  his  lips. 

Audrey  might  be  forgiven  if  she  regarded 
Cyril's  behaviour  as  perfect.     As  for  Mrs.  Ross, 
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the  tears  started  to  her  eyes  at  that  act  of  rever- 
ential homage.  She  told  Audrey  afterwards  that 
she  felt  as  though  she  could  have  kissed  him. 

'  What  a  pity  you  did  not !  I  think  Cyril  would 
have  liked  it,'  was  Audrey's  quiet  answer. 

She  heard  her  mother  inviting  him  to  dinner 
as  she  turned  to  the  tea  table,  for  the  afternoon 
was  nearly  over.  '  We  shall  be  just  by  ourselves, 
Mr.  Blake.' 

'  Will  you  call  me  Cyril  now  ?'  he  asked  in 
almost  a  whisper,  and  a  blush  came  to  Mrs. 
Ross's  comely  face. 

*  I  will  try  and  remember,'  she  said,  in  the 
kindest  possible  voice ;  and  then  he  joined 
Audrey  at  the  tea-table,  and  made  himself  very 
busy  in  waiting  on  them  both,  and  they  were 
soon  as  easy  and  comfortable  as  possible. 

*  Would  you  like  my  mother  to  come  and  see 
you  to-morrow  ?'  he  asked  presently,  when 
lamps  had  been  brought  in  and  the  October 
twilight  had  been  excluded  ;  '  that  will  be  the 
correct  thing,  will  it  not,  Mrs.  Ross  ?' 

*  I  suppose  so,'  she  assented ;  but  Audrey,  with 
her  usual  impulsiveness,  interrupted  her  : 

'Why  should  you  not  take  me  across  now,' 
she  said  ;  *  I  think  it  is  so  stupid  thinking  about 
etiquette.     Your  mother  is  older  than  I,  and  it 
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is  for  me  to  go  to  her.'  Audrey  spoke  with 
decision,  and  Cyril  looked  enchanted. 

'  I  did  not  like  to  propose  it,'  he  said  de- 
lightedly ;  '  will  you  really  come  ?  May  I  take 
her,  Mrs.  Ross  ?' 

But  Audrey  did  not  wait  for  her  mother's 
permission.  She  left  the  room,  and  returned 
presently  in  her  hat  and  jacket. 

*  I  am  quite  ready,'  she  said,  speaking  from  the 
threshold;  but  she  smiled  as  she  said  the  words. 
Was  she  interrupting  an  interesting  conver- 
sation ?  Cyril  was  on  the  couch  beside  her 
mother,  and  he  was  talking  eagerly.  Perhaps, 
though  Audrey  did  not  know  it,  he  was  making 
up  for  his  previous  self-restraint  by  pouring  out 
some  of  his  pent-up  feelings. 

'  You  understand  ?'  he  said  as  he  stood  up, 
and  Mrs.  Ross  beamed  at  him  in  answer. 

*  Are  you  two  having  confidences  already,' 
observed  Audrey  happily,  as  she  looked  on  at 
this  little  scene ;  and  Cyril  laughed  as  he  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  hall. 

'  She  is  the  sweetest  woman  in  the  world  but 
one,'  he  said,  as  they  went  out  together  into  the 
soft  damp  air  ;  and  Audrey,  perhaps  in  gratitude 
for  these  words,  took  his  arm  unasked  as  she 
walked  with  him  through  the  dark  village  street. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


MR.  HARCOURT  SPEAKS  HIS  MIND. 

*  It  is  idle  to  falk  a  young  woman  in  love  out  of  her  passion. 
Love  does  not  lie  in  the  ear.' — Horace  Walpole. 

Mrs.  Blake  was  expecting  them — had  been  ex- 
pecting them  for  hours  ;  Audrey  could  see  that 
in  a  moment.  The  October  evenings  were 
chilly,  and  most  people  in  Rutherford  lighted 
a  fire  at  sundown  ;  so  a  clear  little  fire  burnt 
in  the  drawing-room  grate,  and  Mrs.  Blake's 
favourite  lamp  with  the  pink  shade  cast  a  rosy 
glow  over  the  little  tea-table.  The  cups  were 
ranged  in  due  order,  and  some  hot  cakes  were 
on  the  brass  trivet,  but  the  little  tea-maker  was 
not  at  her  usual  post.  Only  Mrs.  Blake  was 
standing  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  as 
Cyril  led  Audrey  to  her  she  threw  her  arms 
round  the  girl  with  almost  hysterical  violence. 
'  Oh,    my    dear,    dear,    dearest   girl  !'    she    ex- 
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claimed,  pressing  her  with  convulsive  force ;  and 
Audrey  felt  a  little  embarrassed. 

'  I  thought  you  would  he  looking  for  us,'  she 
said,  releasing  herself  gently  ;  '  I  asked  Cyril  to 
bring  me — it  seemed  the  right  thing.' 

*  No,  dear,  it  was  not  the  right  thing,'  re- 
turned Mrs.  Blake,  almost  solemnly  ;  *  it  was 
for  me  to  come  to  you.  But  all  the  same,  I 
knew  Cyril  would  bring  you  ;  my  boy  would 
remember  his  mother  even  in  his  happiness.' 

*  It  was  not  my  thought,'  began  Cyril  ;  but  a 
very  sweet  look  from  Audrey  checked  him. 

'  What  does  it  matter  whose  thought  it  was  ?' 
she  said,  in  her  direct  way  ;  '  if  I  asked  him  to 
bring  me,  it  was  because  I  knew  it  was  what  he 
wished,  though  he  did  not  like  to  ask  me. 
Dear  Mrs.  Blake,  was  it  likely  that  I  should 
stay  away  when  we  have  always  been  such 
friends  ?' 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Blake  seemed  unable  to 
answer.  Some  curious  emotion  impeded  her 
utterance.  She  turned  very  pale  and  trembled 
visibly. 

'  And  we  shall  be  better  friends  than  ever 
now,'  continued  Audrey,  taking  her  hand,  for 
she  felt  very  tender  towards  the  beautiful  woman 
who  was  Cyril's  mother. 
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'  I  trust  SO,'  returned  Mrs.  Blake  in  a  low 
voice  ;  but  there  was  a  melancholy  gleam  in  her 
large  dark  eyes.  Then,  with  an  effort  to  re- 
cover her  usual  manner  :  *  Audrey,  I  hope  you 
have  forgiven  me  for  troubling  you  so  yesterday. 
You  must  not  expect  me  to  say  I  am  sorry,  or 
that  I  repent  a  word  that  I  said  then  ;  but  all 
the  same,  I  was  rather  hard  on  you.' 

*  You  certainly  made  me  very  wretched.' 

'  Yes,  I  felt  I  was  very  cruel  ;  but  one  cannot 
measure  one's  words  at  such  a  moment.  I  felt 
as  though  my  children  and  I  were  being  driven 
out  of  our  paradise.' 

*  And  you  thought  it  was  my  fault  ?'  but 
Audrey  blushed  a  little  as  she  asked  the  ques- 
tion. 

'  Oh,  hush  !'  and  Mrs.  Blake  glanced  at  her 
son  with  pretended  alarm  ;  *  do  you  know  that 
in  spite  of  all  I  had  done  for  him,  that  ungrate- 
ful boy  actually  presumed  to  lecture  me.  He 
would  have  it  that  I  had  been  cruel  to  you,  and 
that  no  one  but  a  woman  would  have  taken  such 
a  mean  advantage  ;  but  all  the  time  he  looked 
so  happy  that  I  forgave  him.  *'  All's  well  that 
ends  well."     That  is  what  I  told  him.' 

Cyril  shook  his  head.  Even  in  his  happiness 
he  had    been   unable  to  'refrain   from   uttering 
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his  disapproval  of  his  mother's  tactics.  His 
nature  was  almost  as  simple  and  transparent  as 
Audrey's.  It  hurt  him  to  remember  how  his 
mother  had  appealed  to  this  girl's  sense  of 
compassion. 

*  Do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  of  it/  he  said 
quickly.  *  I  think  Audrey  has  a  great  deal 
to  forgive  ;  but  you  and  I,  mother,  know  her 
generosity.' 

And  the  look  that  accompanied  these  words 
left  Audrey  silent  for  a  moment. 

'  Where  is  Mollie  T  she  exclaimed  presently, 
when,  after  a  little  more  conversation,  Mrs. 
Blake  insisted  that  she  must  have  just  one  cup 
of  tea.  In  vain  Audrey  protested  that  they  had 
had  tea  already  at  Woodcote,  that  in  another 
hour  or  so  they  would  have  to  dine.  Mrs. 
Blake  could  not  be  induced  to  let  them  off. 

'  Where  is  Mollie  T  she  continued  ;  '  may  I 
go  and  look  for  her,  Mrs.  Blake  T 

But  before  Mrs.  Blake  could  answer,  Audrey 
had  exchanged  a  glance  with  Cyril  and 
disappeared. 

She  found  Mollie  in  the  dining-room ;  she 
was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  with  a  small 
black  kitten  in  her  arms,  but  the  moment 
Audrey  appeared  the  kitten  was  discarded,  and 
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flung  Upon  four  trembling,  sprawling  legs,  and 
Mollie  sprang  towards  her,  almost  overwhelming 
her  with  her  girlish  vehemence. 

*  Oh,  Miss  Ross,  my  dear  Miss  Ross  !  is  it 
really  true  ?  Cyril  said  so  this  morning,  but 
I  could  not  believe  him  ;  I  must  hear  it  from 
your  own  lips.' 

'  Do  you  mean,  is  it  true  that  I  hope  one 
day  to  become  your  sister  ?  Of  course  it  is 
true,  dear  Mollie.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  I  am  more  than  glad  ;  I 
have  been  crying  with  joy  half  the  day.  But  is 
he  good  enough  for  you,  Miss  Ross  ?*  gazing 
at  her  idol  with  intense  anxiety.  '  I  am  very 
fond  of  Cyril — Kester  and  I  think  there  is  no 
one  like  him — but  it  does  not  seem  as  though 
anyone  were  quite  good  enough  for  you.' 

*  Oh,  Mollie,  what  nonsense  !  but  I  am  not 
going  to  believe  you  ;  and  what  do  you  mean 
by  calling  me  Miss  Ross,  you  silly  child  ? 
Don't  I  tell  you  we  are  going  to  be  sisters  ?' 

Mollie,  who  had  been  rubbing  her  cheeks 
against  her  friend  in  a  fondling,  kittenish  sort 
of  way,  started  back  in  a  moment. 

*  But  I  could  not  call  you  anything  else,' 
she  returned,  becoming  crimson  with  shyness. 
*  You  will   always  be   Miss  Ross  to   me — my 
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Miss  Ross,  you  know ;  I  could  not  think  of 
you  as  anyone  else.  It  would  be  such  a  liberty 
to  call  you  by  your  Christian  name.' 

'Well,  never  mind;  it  will  come  natural  by- 
and-by,'  returned  Audrey  tranquilly.  '  I  shall 
know  you  are  fond  of  me,  whatever  you  choose 
to  call  me  ;  so  you  and  Kester  can  do  as  you 
like.' 

*  May  I  write  and  tell  him  ?'  pleaded  Mollie. 
*  Oh,  dear  Miss  Ross,  do  let  me  !' 

But  Audrey  was  not  inclined  to  give  per- 
mission ;  she  explained  to  Mollie  that  she 
meant  to  write  herself  to  Captain  Burnett,  and 
that  she  thought  Cyril  would  send  Kester  a 
note. 

'  Better  leave  it  to  him,'  she  suggested ;  '  you 
can  write  to  him  afterwards  ;'  and  as  usual 
Mollie  was  docile. 

They  went  upstairs  after  this,  Mollie  picking 
up  the  kitten  on  the  way.  Cyril  sprang  to  the 
door  as  he  heard  their  footsteps. 

'Have  we  been  long?'  Audrey  asked,  turn- 
ing to  him  with  a  smile. 

Cyril  hardly  knew  what  he  answered.  For 
a  moment  a  sense  of  giddiness  came  over  him, 
as  though  he  were  suddenly  dazzled.  '  Could 
it  be  really  true  ?'  he  asked  himself  more  than 
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once.  Audrey  did  not  seem  to  guess  his  feel- 
ings :  she  was  perfectly  tranquil  and  at  her 
ease  ;  she  had  laid  aside  her  hat  and  jacket  to 
please  Mrs.  Blake,  and  as  she  sat  there  sipping 
her  tea  and  talking  softly  to  them  all,  she  looked 
so  fair  and  girlish  in  her  lover's  sight,  that  the 
infatuated  young  man  could  not  remove  his 
eyes  from  her. 

And  yet  Audrey  was  only  in  the  old  dark- 
red  cashmere  that  was  Geraldine's  pet  aversion; 
but  her  brown  hair  had  golden  gleams  in  It,  and 
the  gray  eyes  were  very  bright  and  soft,  and 
perhaps  with  that  changing  colour  Audrey  did 
look  pretty ;  for  youth  and  love  are  great 
beautifiers  even  of  homely  features.  Audrey 
was  sorry  when  Cyril  reminded  her  that  it  was 
time  to  go.  She  was  loath  to  leave  that  little 
drawing-room,  so  bright  with  lamplight  and 
firelight.  She  went  home  and  dressed  for 
dinner  in  her  white  gown,  feeling  as  though  she 
were  in  some  placid  dream. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  very  tranquilly. 
Dr.  Ross  asked  for  some  music  ;  he  was  not  in 
the  mood  for  conversation,  so  Audrey  sang  to 
them  all  her  favourite  songs,  while  Cyril  stood 
beside  her  and  turned  over  the  leaves.  Now 
and  then  they  could  exchange  a  word  or  two.    ^ 
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And  just  at  the  last  she  must  needs  sin^ 
•  Widow  Miller,'  and  as  usual  Dr.  Ross  softly 
beat  time  and  crooned  an  accompaniment  : 

'The  sang  o'  the  lark  finds  the  widow  asteer, 
The  birr  o'  her  wheel  starts  the  night's  dreamy  ear, 
The  tears  o'er  the  tow-tap  will  whiles  fa'  like  rain, 
Yet  there's  naebody  hears  Widow  Miller  complain.' 

*  What  a  sad  song,  my  darling !  I  should 
like  to  hear  something  more  cheerful,'  whispered 
Cyril,  as  she  finished. 

But  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  him  ;  she  rose 
from  her  seat  and  crossed  the  room  to  the 
corner  where  Dr.  Ross  was  sitting. 

'  That  is  your  favourite  song,  daddy,'  she 
said,  leaning  over  him. 

And  as  he  smiled  and  nodded,  she  sat  down 
on  the  low  chair  beside  him  and  looked  thought- 
fully into  the  fire. 

She  roused  herself  presently  to  bid  Cyril 
good-bye,  and  to  linger  a  moment  with  him  at 
the  door  in  the  starlight. 

'  I  shall  not  see  you  until  luncheon  to- 
morrow, unless  you  pass  the  window,'  he  said, 
with  the  egotism  common  to  lovers.  '  You 
will  think  of  me  until  then,  will  you  not,  dear  ?' 

'  Of  course  I  shall  think  of  you,'  returned 
Audrey,  with  her  usual  gentleness. 
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But  she  seemed  to  wonder  a  little  at  the 
sudden  passion  with  which  Cyril  clasped  her 
to  him. 

'  Good-night,  Cyril  dear.  I  shall  be  very 
busy  all  the  morning  writing  letters  ;  but  we 
can  have  the  walk  you  propose  after  four.' 

And  then  she  went  back  to  her  seat  and 
leant  her  cheek  against  her  father's  arm,  as  she 
looked  into  the  fire  again. 

'  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  my  child,' 
observed  Dr.  Ross,  when  they  had  both  been 
silent  for  a  long  time ;  '  though  I  suppose  I 
need  not  ask.' 

'  I  was  thinkinof  of  Michael,'  she  returned 
guiltily.  *  Dear  old  Michael  !  how  I  wish  he 
could  be  happy,  too  !'  And  then  she  bade 
them  both  good-night  and  went  up  to  her  room, 
and,  strange  to  say,  her  last  thought  before 
she  fell  asleep  was  to  wonder  what  Michael 
would  say. 

The  boys  marvelled  more  than  once  the 
following  morning  at  their  master's  evident 
abstraction.  In  spite  of  his  efforts  to  fix  his 
attention  on  Greek  verbs  and  exercises,  Cyril's 
eyes  would  turn  perpetually  to  the  window  ; 
but  no  slight  girlish  figure  in  dark-red  cashmere 
appeared  on  the  terrace  to  gather  the  yellow 
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and  white  and  violet  chrysanthemums  that 
bloomed  in  the  borders. 

Audrey  was  in  her  own  private  sanctum,  and 
had  oriven  orders  that  no  one  should  disturb  her. 
Even  Mollie  was  to  be  sent  away.  She  had 
very  important  business  on  her  hands.  There 
was  her  letter  to  Geraldine,  and  a  very  difficult 
one  it  was  to  write — so  difficult,  that  more  than 
once  Audrey  thought  that  she  would  put  on  her 
hat  and  go  up  to  Hillside  instead  ;  but  she  re- 
membered that  Gage  was  expecting  visitors  to 
luncheon.  They  would  probably  come  early,  and 
drive  away  before  dusk  ;  her  letter  must  not  be 
delivered  before  then.  So  she  addressed  her- 
self again  to  her  task. 

After  all,  it  was  a  very  sweet,  womanly  letter, 
and  might  have  touched  any  sister's  heart. 

'  If  you  cannot  conscientiously  approve,  you 
can  at  least  wish  me  joy  in  the  life  I  have 
chosen  for  myself,'  she  wrote.  '  I  have  accepted 
Mr.  Blake  of  my  own  free  will,  because  I  think 
he  is  worthy  of  my  affection.  You  do  not  know 
him  )'et  ;  but  he  is  so  good — so  good  :  some- 
times I  think  even  Michael  is  not  more  to  be 
trusted.'     And  so  on. 

But,  after  all,  it  was  far  easier  to  write  to 
Michael.       Audrey  had  no    need    to    pick   her 
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words  or  arrano^e  her  ideas  with  him.  She 
could  tell  him  everything  as  frankly  as  though 
he  were  her  brother.  There  need  be  no  limit 
to  her  confidence ;  Michael  would  never  mis- 
understand her. 

'  The  one  drawback  is  that  you  are  still 
away,'  she  finished  affectionately.  *  I  shall  not 
feel  things  are  perfect  until  we  have  had  one  of 
our  lonor  talks  on  "  Michael's  bench."  When  are 
you  coming  home  ?  It  will  soon  be  Novem- 
ber, and  the  trees  will  be  stripped  of  their 
leaves.  Why  do  you  trouble  yourself  about 
another  man's  business  ?  No  one  wants  you 
more  than  your  devoted  cousin  and  friend — 
Audrey  Ross.* 

And  when  this  letter  was  in  the  post,  and 
the  note  for  Geraldlne  lying  on  the  marble  slab 
in  the  hall,  she  felt  a  sense  of  relief,  and  had 
leisure  to  think  of  Cyril. 

They  had  their  walk  together  after  afternoon 
school,  but  it  soon  grew  dusk,  and  Audrey 
suggested  that,  as  her  mother  was  alone,  they 
should  go  back  to  Woodcote  to  tea.  There 
was  no  invitation  to  dinner  that  night,  but  Cyril 
did  not  expect  it — he  had  his  dormitory  work  ; 
and  as  Audrey  promised  to  see  him  before  he 
went  away  for  the  night,  he  was  quite  content. 
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*  You  must  not  think  that  I  mean  to  bore 
Mrs.  Ross  with  intruding  myself  on  all  occa- 
sions,' he  said.  '  I  know  you  will  tell  me  when 
I  may  come.  I  mean  to  be  guided  entirely  by 
you.  Under  these  circumstances  a  man  is 
tempted  to  be  selfish.' 

'  You  will  never  be  selfish,'  she  said,  with  one 
of  her  charming  smiles.  '  I  could  never  have 
promised  to  marry  a  selfish  man.  But,  Cyril, 
you  will  be  guided  by  me  in  that  other  thing  ?' 
changing  her  tone,  and  looking  at  him  very 
seriously ;  for  they  had  had  rather  a  hot 
argument. 

Cyril  was  going  to  Peterborough  the  next 
day  to  buy  the  betrothal  ring,  and  Audrey  had 
petitioned  for  a  gold  one. 

'  But  it  will  only  look  like  a  wedding-guard,' 
he  had  remonstrated  ;  for  he  would  rather  have 
denied  himself  everything  for  six  months,  if 
only  he  could  buy  something  fit  for  her  accept- 
ance— a  pearl  or  sapphire  ring,  for  example. 
Diamonds  were  beyond  his  means. 

But  Audrey  could  not  be  induced  to  say  that 
she  liked  pearls  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  mani- 
fested an  extraordinary  preference  for  the  idea 
of  a  broad  chased  gold  band,  with  her  own  and 
Cyril's  Initials  inside. 
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*  I  am  going  to  marry  a  poor  man,'  she  said 
decidedly,  *  and  he  must  not  waste  his  money  on 
me.  What  does  it  matter  if  it  look  like  a  guard  ? 
It  can  serve  that  purpose  afterwards.  Please 
do  not  look  so  disappointed,  Cyril.  When  you 
can  afford  it,  you  shall  give  me  any  ring  you 
like — pearl  or  diamond  ;  but  I  like  diamonds 
best.'  And  she  was  so  evidently  in  earnest 
that  he  had  to  yield  to  her  ;  and  Audrey  wore 
her  gold  ring  with  immense  satisfaction. 

Audrey  spent  her  evening  quietly  with  her 
parents.  She  and  Dr.  Ross  played  chess 
together,  and  when  he  went  off  to  his  study 
she  stayed  and  talked  to  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Ross  was  not  a  lively  companion  that 
evening.  The  fear  of  Geraldine's  disap- 
proval was  quickening  her  latent  feelings  of 
uneasiness  into  activity,  and  she  could  not  keep 
these  feelings  to  herself. 

'  I  wonder  if  Geraldine  will  answer  your  letter 
this  evening,  Audrey  ?' 

*  I  don't  think  so,  mother  dear.  I  am  to  go 
there  to-morrow,  you  see,  so  there  will  be  no 
need  for  her  to  write.' 

*  I  am  afraid  that  she  will  be  hurt  because  you 
have  not  gone  to  her  to-day  ;  she  will  think  it 
rather  odd  for  you  to  write.' 
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'  Why,  mother/  opening  her  eyes  rather 
widely  at  this,  '  don't  you  remember  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bland  were  to  lunch  there  ?  How  could 
Gage  have  given  me  her  attention  ?  And  then, 
with  guests  to  entertain,  it  would  never  have 
done  to  run  the  risk  of  upsetting  her.  Percival 
would  have  Qflared  at  us  all  throusfh  luncheon 
if  he  had  noticed  her  eyes  were  red.  You 
know  how  easily  Gage  cries.' 

'  Did  you  tell  her  this  in  your  letter  ?' 

'  I  think  I  implied  it,  but  I  am  not 
sure.' 

'  Ah,  well,  we  must  wait  until  to-morrow,' 
with  a  sigh  ;  ^  but  I  cannot  deny  I  am  very 
anxious.  You  will  go  up  to  Hillside  directly 
after  breakfast,  will  you  not,  my  dear  ?  And 
do  beg  Geraldine  to  come  back  with  you.  I 
feel  I  shall  not  have  a  moment's  peace  until 
I  have  seen  her.' 

*  Poor  dear  mother !'  observed  Audrey  caress- 
ingly ;  for  there  was  a  look  of  care  on  Mrs. 
Ross's  brow. 

But  though  Audrey  cheered  up  her  mother, 
and  made  her  little  jokes,  she  was  quite  aware 
of  the  ordeal  that  was  before  her,  and  it  was 
with  some  undefined  idea  of  propitiating  her 
sister  that  she  laid  aside  the  red  cashmere  the 
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next  morning  and  put  on  a  certain  gray  gown 
which  Gage  especially  admired.  It  had  a  hat 
to  match,  with  a  gray  wing,  and  Geraldine 
always  looked  at  her  approvingly  when  she 
came  to  Hillside  in  the  gray  gown.  She  was 
on  the  terrace,  picking  two  or  three  yellow 
chrysanthemums,  when  she  saw  her  brother-in- 
law  coming  towards  her.  A  visit  from  him  at 
this  hour  was  a  most  unusual  proceeding,  and 
Audrey  at  once  guessed  that  his  business  was 
with  her.  The  idea  of  any  interference  from  her 
brother-in-law  was  decidedly  unpalatable;  never- 
theless, she  awaited  him  smilingly.  Mr.  Har- 
court  was  a  man  who  walked  well.  He  had  a 
fine  carriage  of  the  head,  though  some  people 
said  he  held  himself  a  little  too  erect,  and  too 
much  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  recognises  his 
own  superiority  ;  but,  as  Audrey  watched  him 
as  he  walked  up  the  terrace,  she  thought  he 
had  never  held  his  head  so  proudly  before. 

'  You  are  a  very  early  visitor  this  morning, 
Percival,'  she  observed,  as  she  arranged  the 
chrysanthemums  in  her  gray  dress ;  and  she 
looked  up  at  him  pleasantly  as  she  shook  hands 
with  him. 

But  there  was  no  answering  smile  on  Mr. 
Harcourt's'face. 

VOL.  II.  31 
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'  It  is  a  very  unusual  business  that  brings  me,' 
he  replied  rather  solemnly.  '  Is  there  anyone 
in  the  drawing-room,  Audrey  ?  I  should  like 
to  speak  to  you  quietly.' 

*  Susan  is  in  there,  dusting  the  ornaments, 
but  I  can  easily  send  her  away,'  rejoined  Audrey 
cheerfully.  '  Mother  is  in  the  study.'  And 
then  she  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
gave  Susan  a  hint  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Harcourt  waited  until  the  door  was  shut, 
then  he  put  down  his  hat  and  faced  round  on 
his  sister-in-law. 

*  This  is  a  very  sad  business,'  he  said,  still 
with  the  same  portentous  air  of  solemnity.  '  I 
am  sorry  to  say  your  sister  Is  dreadfully  upset.' 

'Oh,  I  hope  not,'  returned  Audrey  quickly. 

*  I  have  never  seen  her  more  upset  about 
anything.  She  hardly  slept  at  all  last  night, 
and  I  was  half  afraid  I  should  have  to  send  for 
Dr.  Musgrave  this  morning  :  she  was  not  quite 
stronor  enou£^h  to  bear  such  a  shock.' 

'  Gage  is  so  sensitive,  you  see.' 

'  She  is  not  more  sensitive  than  other  people,' 
feeling  himself  bound  to  defend  his  wife's 
nerves.  *  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  to 
find  how  much  she  has  taken  it  to  heart.  I 
think  she  feels  very  properly  about  It.     We  are 
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both    as    disappointed    as    possible — we  hoped 
better  things  of  you,  Audrey/ 
'  Is  not  that  a  little  severe  ?' 

*  I  think  not.  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  the 
truth  plainly,  that  Geraldine  and  I  strongly 
disapprove  of  this  engagement.' 

'  I  am  so  sorry,'  returned  Audrey,  with  pro- 
voking good-humour  ;  '  but  you  see,  Percival, 
one  must  be  guided  by  one's  own  feelings  in 
such  a  personal  matter ;  and  I  hope  when  you 
and  Gage  know  Mr.  Blake  a  little  better  that 
you  will  alter  your  opinion.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  must  differ  with  you  there, 
even  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  you.  I  must  say 
that  I  think  Mr.  Blake  is  the  last  man  to  make 
you  happy.' 

*  Now,  what  reason  can  you  have  for  making 
such  a  sweeping  assertion  ?'  asked  Audrey, 
waxing  a  little  warm  at  this.  Percival  had  no 
right  to  stand  there  lecturing  her  after  this 
fashion ;  it  was  not  in  a  brother-in-law's  pro- 
vince to  interfere  with  her  choice  of  a  lover.  If 
her  parents  had  given  their  sanction  to  her 
engagement,  and  allowed  her  to  throw  herself 
away  on  a  poor  man,  it  was  surely  no  one  else's 
business  to  say  a  dissenting  word.  Percival 
might  go  home  and  lecture  his  own  wife  if  he 
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liked.  'It  is  a  pity  you  and  Gage  are  so 
worldly,'  she  said,  in  what  was  meant  to  be 
a  withering  tone.  Audrey  had  never  been  so 
near  quarrelling  with  her  brother-in-law. 

'Worldly  ?'  he  repeated,  in  rather  a  perplexed 
tone.  *  My  dear  girl,  I  confess  I  do  not  under- 
stand you.' 

'  It  is  very  easy  to  understand,'  she  returned 
coldly.  'You  and  Gage  object  to  Mr.  Blake 
because  he  is  poor  and  has  not  made  his  posi- 
tion ;  you  think  I  am  throwing  myself  away, 
because  I  have  engaged  myself  to  a  junior 
classical  master  who  has  to  work  his  way  up.' 

'Just  so,'  observed  Mr.  Harcourt ;  'that  is 
exactly  what  we  do  think.' 

'  And  yet  you  are  surprised  because  I  call 
you  worldly.  If  you  only  knew  how  differently 
father  and  I  think !  Perhaps  he  is  disappointed 
too — indeed,  I  know  that  he  is  ;  he  wanted  me 
to  marry  an  older  man — but,  all  the  same,  he 
agrees  with  me,  that  a  man  so  honourable  and 
clever,  one  who  has  borne  so  high  a  character, 
who  is  so  good  a  son  and  brother,  would  be 
likely  to  make  a  woman  happy.' 

Mr.  Harcourt  shrugged  his  shoulders.  They 
were  arguing  from  different  points.  Audrey 
was  not  likely  to  convince  him  :  he  had  started 
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with  a  preconceived  dislike  to  the  whole  busi- 
ness. He  now  proceeded  to  pull  Audrey's 
impulsive  speech  to  pieces. 

*  I  do  not  deny  that  Blake  is  a  good  fellow,  and 
he  is  clever,  too  ;  but  in  marrying  him  you  will 
be  descending  in  the  social  scale.  Who  are  the 
Blakes  ?  No  one  knows  anything  about  them 
— Edith  always  declared  the  father  was  a  City 
man — but  we  do  know  that  his  mother  is  dis- 
tinctly objectionable  !' 

'  Excuse  me,  Percival,  but  you  are  speaking 
of  a  close  friend.  Ev^en  if  she  were  not  Cyril's 
mother,  my  friendship  for  her  should  prevent 
you  from  speaking  against  her  in  my  presence.' 

Mr.  Harcourt  groaned  as  he  heard  the  word 
*  Cyril,'  but  he  felt  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
gone  too  far :  his  quick  temper  had  carried  him 
away.      He  hastened  to  apologize. 

*  You  must  forgive  me,  Audrey,  if  I  speak  a 
little  too  plainly.  But  this  is  such  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  me,  my  very  affection  for  you- 
makes  me  object  all  the  more  strongly  to  this 
engagement.  As  Geraldine  said  to  me  last 
night,  she  has  only  one  sister — and  this  makes 
it  all  the  harder  for  her.' 

'  Yes,  I  understand  ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  to 
disappoint  you  both.      But,  Percival,  the  thing 
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is  done  now,  and  I  want  you  and  Gage  to  make 
the  best  of  it.' 

'Will  you  not  reconsider  your  decision  ?'  he 
asked,  and  there  was  softness  and  real  affection 
in  his  look.  '  Perhaps,  after  all,  you  may  have 
mistaken  your  feelings ;  a  girl  is  sometimes 
talked  into  a  thing.' 

But  she  shook  her  head. 

*  I  have  not  mistaken  them,'  she  said  quietly. 
'  Don't  say  any  more,  Percival  ;  I  have  no 
wish  to  quarrel ;  and,  of  course,  I  am  a  little 
sore  about  this.' 

Then  Mr.  Harcourt  felt  that  his  mission  had 
been  unsuccessful  ;  the  girl  was  contumacious, 
and  would  listen  to  no  one. 

'  It's  all  Dr.  Ross's  fault,'  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  took  up  his  hat  and  prepared  to  walk 
with  her  to  Hillside.  '  If  he  had  refused  his 
consent  she  would  have  given  the  thing  up;  but 
in  worldly  matters  my  respected  father-in-law  is 
a  mere  child/ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HOW    GERALDINE    TOOK    IT    TO    HEART. 

'  This  world  is  a  comedy  to  those  who  think,  a  tragedy  to 
those  who  feel.' — Horace  Walpole. 


It  may  be  doubted  if  either  Audrey  or  her 
brother-in-law  enjoyed  their  walk  to  Hillside. 
Mr.  Harcourt  felt  that  he  had  failed  signally  in 
his  brotherly  mission,  and  any  sort  of  failure 
was  intolerable  to  him.  To  do  him  justice,  he 
was  thinking  only  of  Audrey's  future  welfare. 
As  he  took  up  the  wide  clerical-looking  hat  that 
he  affected,  and  walked  with  her  down  the 
terrace,  he  told  himself  sorrowfully  that  he 
might  as  well  have  held  his  tongue  ;  but,  all  the 
same,  he  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  another 
word  or  two. 

'I   do   so  wish   I   could  make    you   see    this 
thing  as  your  friends  will  see  it !'  he  said,  no 
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longer  laying  down  the  law,  but  speaking  in  a 
tone  of  mild  insistance,  as  became  a  man  who 
knew  himself  to  be  right.  '  They  may  not  be 
so  closely  interested  in  the  matter,  but  perhaps 
their  view  may  be  less  prejudiced.  Think,  my 
dear  girl,  what  a  serious,  what  a  terrible,  thing 
it  would  be  if  you  were  to  discover  too  late  that 
you  had  made  a  mistake  !' 

'  I  should  never  own  it  to  be  one,'  she  said, 
trying  to  smile  ;  but  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
she  found  her  brother-in-law  a  little  depressing  ; 
'and  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  I  should  abide 
by  it.  There  is  a  fund  of  obstinacy  in  my 
nature  that  no  one  seems  to  have  discovered 
but  myself.' 

Then  Mr.  Harcourt  gave  vent  to  an  im- 
patient sigh.  He  must  leave  her  to  Geraldine, 
he  thought ;  but  even  then  he  could  not  forbear 
from  one  Parthian  thrust. 

*  You  will  live  to  repent  it,'  he  said  very 
seriously,  '  and  then  you  will  remember  my 
warning.  You  must  not  look  to  me  to  help  you 
out  of  your  difficulties  then,  Audrey  ;  I  would 
have  done  anything  for  you  now.' 

*  I  will  promise  you  that  I  will  not  ask  for 
your  help,'  she  returned,  so  promptly  that  he 
looked  quite  hurt.     And  she  hastened  to  soften 
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her  words.     *  If  one  makes  a  mistake  of  that 
kind,  one  must  only  look  to  one's  self.' 

*  I  have  always  regarded  your  interests  as 
identical  with  Edith's/  he  returned  a  little 
stiffly.  '  I  mean,  I  have  always  treated  you  as 
though  you  were  my  own  sister  ;  but,  of  course, 
if  you  cannot  rely  on  me  as  your  brother ' 

But  Audrey  would  not  let  him  finish  his 
sentence. 

'Why,  Percival,'  she  said  gently,  *I  do  be- 
lieve you  are  quarrelling  with  me,  just  because 
I  am  taking  you  at  your  word.  Are  you  not 
just  a  little  illogical  for  once  ?  In  one  breath 
you  tell  me  not  to  look  to  you  for  help,  and 
then  you  reproach  me  with  unsisterly  feelings. 
How  are  we  to  understand  each  other  at  this 
rate  ?' 

Then  a  faint  smile  played  round  Mr.  Har- 
court's  mouth.  It  was  true  that,  in  the  heat  of 
argument,  he  did  not  always  measure  his  words; 
even  Geraldine  had  ventured  to  tell  him  so 
once. 

*  Well,  well,  we  will  say  no  more  about  it,' 
he  returned  somewhat  magnanimously ;  and 
though  he  could  not  pluck  up  spirit  to  turn  the 
conversation  into  another  channel,  he  refrained 
from  any  more  depressing  remarks.      He  gave 
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her  a  friendly  nod  and  smile  as  they  parted  in 
the  hall. 

'  You  will  find  Geraldine  in  the  mornincr- 
room,'  he  said  ;  and  Audrey  was  much  relieved 
that  he  did  not  offer  to  accompany  her. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  evidently  regarded  herself  as 
an  invalid  that  morning.  She  was  sitting  in  the 
corner  of  the  big  couch,  In  her  pale-pink  tea- 
gown.  She  rose  at  her  sister's  entrance, 
however,  and  crossed  the  room  with  languid 
steps. 

'  Did  Percival  bring  you  ?'  she  asked,  as  she 
kissed  her. 

Audrey  felt  as  though  she  were  to  blame 
when  she  saw  Geraldine's  heavy  eyes. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  far  from  well.  Gage/  she 
said  a  little  anxiously,  for,  after  all,  Geraldine 
was  her   only  sister,   and   if   things  should   go 

wrong   with    her She   felt    a    momentary 

compunction — one  of  those  keen,  pin-like  pricks 
of  conscience — as  she  remembered  how  often 
she  had  been  vexed  with  her  little  ways. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  looked  at  her  mournfully. 

*  How  can  1  be  well  ?'  she  said,  with  re- 
proachful sweetness  in  her  voice.  '  I  do  not 
til  ink  I  had  three  hours'  sleep  last  night. 
Percival  got  quite  concerned  about  me  at  last. 
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Oh,  Audrey,  you   have  made  me  so  very  un- 
happy !'  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

*  My  dear  Gage,  I  would  not  willingly  make 
you  unhappy  for  worlds  !' 

'  But,  all  the  same,  it  has  been  such  a  shock 
— such  a  cruel  disappointment  to  us  both  !  Per- 
cival  was  nearly  as  upset  about  it  as  I  was.  If 
you  could  have  seen  him  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  last  night !  ''  She  must  be  mad  to 
throw  herself  away  in  this  fashion  !" — he  would 
say  nothing  else  for  a  long  time.' 

*  I  am  quite  aware  of  Percival's  sentiments/ 
returned  Audrey  coldly. 

Her  manner  alarmed  Geraldine.  *  But  you 
have  not  quarrelled  with  him  for  telling  you  the 
truth  ?'  she  asked  with  unmistakable  anxiety. 
*  Oh,  Audrey,  you  do  not  know  how  fond  Per- 
cival  is  of  you  !  He  is  as  proud  of  you  as  though 
you  were  his  own  sister.  He  has  always  looked 
forward  to  your  marriage.  He  used  to  say 
none  of  the  men  he  knew  were  half  good  enough 
for  you  ;  that  you  ought  to  have  someone  who 
would  be  in  every  way  your  superior,  and  to 
whom  you  could  look  up.' 

*  Yes,  and  it  is  such  a  blessing  that  I  can 
look  up  to  Cyril.' 

'  But  he  is  so  young  ;  and  though  he  is  nice — 
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yes,  of  course,  he  is  very  nice  and  good-looking 
and  clever — still  one  wants  more  in  a  husband. 
Somehow  I  never  realized  these  thino^s  until  I 
was  actually  standing  at  the  altar  with  Percival 
and  said  those  solemn  words  for  myself :  "  for 
better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  until  death  us  do  part." 
I  felt  then  that  if  I  had  not  been  so  sure  of 
Percival  I  would  rather  have  died  than  have 
said  those  words.* 

A  faint  shiver  passed  over  Audrey  as  Geral- 
dine  spoke.  She  had  never  heard  her  talk  in 
this  way  before.  '  Dear,  dear  Audrey,'  she 
continued,  taking  her  sister's  hand  ;  *  can  you 
wonder  that  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  be  as 
happy  as  I  am,  that  it  nearly  breaks  my  heart  to 
know  that  you  are  taking  this  false  step.' 

A  painful  flush  crossed  Audrey's  face.  This 
was  a  worse  ordeal  than  she  had  expected.  She 
had  been  prepared  for  reproaches,  even  for 
bitter  words  ;  but  this  softness,  this  tearful  and 
caressing  gentleness,  seemed  to  deprive  her  of 
all  strength,  to  cut  away  the  ground  from  under 
her  feet.  She  was  at  once  touched  and  grateful 
for  her  sister's  forbearance. 

'  You  are  very  good  to  me,  Gage,'  she  said  in 
a  low  voice  ;  '  I   know  how  utterly   I   have  dis- 
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appointed  you  and  Percival — and  from  a  worldly- 
point  of  view  I  dare  say  you  are  both  right. 
Cyril  is  poor,  he  has  to  work  his  way  up,  he  is 
not  what  people  would  call  a  good  match  ;  but 
then,  you  know,  I  have  always  been  terribly 
unpractical.' 

'  It  is  not  only  that,'  sighed  Geraldine  ;  *  as 
far  as  Mr.  Blake  is  concerned,  one  cannot  say 
much  against  him  :  he  is  very  gentlemanly.  I 
suppose  one  would  get  used  to  him,  though 
I  shall  never,  never  think  him  good  enough  for 
you.  But  there  are  other  objections  :  the  idea 
that  Mrs.  Blake  will  be  your  mother-in-law 
makes  me  utterly  wretched.' 

'  Poor  woman  !  she  is  so  nice,  and  I  am  so 
fond  of  her.  I  often  wonder  why  you  are  so 
prejudiced  against  her,  Gage  ;  but  of  course  it 
is  all  that  tiresome  Mrs.  Bryce.' 

*  No,  indeed,  it  is  not/  returned  Mrs.  Har- 
court  quickly.  '  I  do  not  want  to  vex  you, 
Audrey  ;  things  are  miserable  enough  without 
our  quarrelling,  and  however  unhappy  you 
make  me,  I  will  never  quarrel  with  my  only 
sister.  But  you  must  let  me  say  this  for  once, 
that  I  cannot  like  Mrs.  Blake.  From  the  first 
moment  I  have  distrusted  her,  and  I  know 
Percival  feels  the  same.' 
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'  But,  Gage,  do  be  reasonable.  I  am  going 
to  marry  Cyril,  not  Mrs.  Blake  !' 

*  When  a  woman  marries  she  enters  her 
husband's  family,'  returned  Geraldine  in  her 
old  decided  manner ;  '  you  will  belong  to  them, 
not  to  us — at  least,'  correctincr  herself,  as  the 
thought  of  her  daily  visits  to  Woodcote  oc- 
curred to  her,  *  you  will  have  to  share  your 
husband's  interests  and  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  his  family.  You  cannot  divide  your- 
self from  him  without  failing  in  your  wifely 
duty.' 

'  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,'  returned  Audrey 
happily  ;  '  Cyril's  mother  and  Kester  and  Mollie 
will  be  very  dear  to  me,  I  never  dreamt  for 
one  moment  of  separating  my  interests  from 
his.' 

'  If  I  thought  you  really  loved  him '  ob- 
served Geraldine,  but  here  she  stopped,  warned 
by  an  indignant  flush  in  Audrey's  gray  eyes. 

*  You  might  have  spared  me  that,  Gage,'  she 
said,  rather  sadly  ;  '  I  think  I  have  had  enough 
to  bear  already  from  you  and  Percival.  You 
have  done  your  best  to  depress  and  dishearten 
me  ;  you  have  not  even  wished  me  happiness.' 
Then  Geraldine  burst  into  tears. 

'  I  don't  want  to  be  unkind,'  she  sobbed,  in 
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such  distress  that  Audrey  repented  her  quick 
words  ;  '  but  you  must  give  me  time  to  get  over 
this.  It  is  the  first  real  trouble  I  have  ever 
had.'  And  then,  as  Audrey  kissed  her  and 
coaxed  her,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  some- 
what consoled. 

'  You  know  you  must  think  of  yourself,  Gage; 
you  must  not  make  yourself  ill  about  me.  I  am 
not  worth  it.'  Then  Geraldine  did  summon  up 
a  smile. 

'  And  you  will  be  good  to  Cyril  ?  The  poor 
fellow  could  not  help  falling  in  love  with  me, 
you  know.' 

'  Of  course  we  shall  behave  properly  to  him,* 
returned  Geraldine,  drawing  herself  up  a  little 
stiffly  ;  '  you  must  not  expect  us  to  receive  him 
with  open  arms.  Mr.  Blake  must  know  how 
entirely  we  disapprove  of  the  engagement ;  but, 
of  course,  as  my  father  has  given  his  consent, 
we  have  no  rio^ht  to  make  ourselves  disagree- 
able.  You  must  give  me  a  little  time,  Audrey, 
just  to  recover  myself,  and  then  he  shall  be 
asked  to  dinner.' 

*  I  hope  you  will  not  ask  me  at  the  same 
time  !'  exclaimed  Audrey  in  genuine  alarm  ;  and 
Geraldine  looked  rather  shocked. 

*  Of  course  vou  must  come  with  him  !  that  is 
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understood.     You  will  be  asked  everywhere  if 

— if '  looking  at  her  suggestively,  'you  mean 

your  engagement  to  be  known.' 

'Most  certainly!  I  object  very  strongly  to 
secrecy  under  any  circumstances.' 

'  Then  in  that  case  you  must  be  prepared  for 
congratulations  and  a  round  of  dinners  ?' 

'  I  prefer  congratuflations  to  condolences,' 
returned  Audrey  a  little  wickedly  ;  and  then,  as 
though  to  atone  for  her  joke,  she  suddenly  knelt 
down  before  her  sister  and  put  her  arms  round 
her.  '  Dear  Gage,  I  do  feel  such  a  wretch  for 
having  upset  you  like  this.  No  wonder  Percival 
owes  me  a  grudge.  Now,  do  say  something  nice 
to  me  before  I  go — there's  a  darling  !'  and,  of 
course,  Geraldine  melted  in  a  moment. 

'  I  do  pray,  with  all  my  heart,  that  you  may 
be  happy,'  she  sighed,  and  then  they  kissed 
each  other  very  affectionately.  '  Give  my  love 
to  mother,  and  tell  her  I  am  not  well  enough  to 
come  to  her  to-day,'  were  Geraldine's  parting 
words  as  Audrey  left  her. 

Mr.  Harcourt  came  out  of  his  study  the 
moment  he  heard  the  door  close. 

'  Well,'  he  asked,  with  a  shade  of  anxiety  in 
his  tone,  '  have  you  made  any  impression,  my 
dear  ?' 
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*  No,  Percy,'  returned  his  wife  sadly.  ^  She 
is  bent  on  taking  her  own  way — the  Blake  in- 
fluence is  far  too  strong.' 

*  Ah,  well,'  in  a  tone  of  strong  disgust,  '  she 
is  making  her  own  bed,  and  must  lie  on  it.  It 
was  an  evil  day  for  all  of  us  when  your  father 
engaged  Blake  for  his  junior  classical  master.  I 
wanted  him  to  have  Sowerby — Sowerby  is  the 
better  man,  and  all  his  people  are  gentlefolks — 
but  there  is  no  turning  the  Doctor  when  he  has 
got  an  idea  in  his  head  :  no  one  but  Blake 
would  do.  And  now  mischief  has  come  of  it. 
But,  all  the  same,  I  won't  have  you  making 
yourself  ill  about  it — remember  that,  my  love. 
You  have  got  me  to  think  about,  and  I  don't 
choose  to  have  my  wife  spoiling  her  eyes  after 
this  fashion.  It  is  too  damp  for  you  to  go  out, 
for  there  has  been  a  sharp  shower  or  two  ;  but  I 
have  half  an  hour  to  spare,  and  can  read  to  you 
if  you  like.'  And  to  this  Geraldine  gratefully 
assented. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  she  heard  much 
of  the  brilliant  essay  that  Mr.  Harcourt  had 
selected  for  her  delectation,  but  it  was  very 
soothing  to  lie  there  and  listen  to  her  husband's 
voice.  The  sentences  grew  involved  presently, 
and  there  was  a  humming,  as  though  of  bees,  in 
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the  quiet  room.  Mr.  Harcourt  smiled  to  him- 
self as  he  went  on  reading — the  sleep  would  do 
do  her  more  good  than  the  essay,  he  thought ; 
and  in  this  he  was  right. 

When  Mrs.  Ross  received  her  daughter's 
message  she  at  once  prepared  to  go  up  to  Hill- 
side, and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon 
there. 

Geraldine  had  awakened  from  her  nap  much 
refreshed,  and  was  disposed  to  take  a  less  lugu- 
brious view  of  things.  She  was  certainly 
somewhat  depressing  at  first,  and  her  mother 
found  her  implied  reproaches  somewhat  hard  to 
bear ;  but  she  was  still  too  languid  and  subdued 
to  speak  with  her  usual  decision. 

'  I  suppose  that  we  shall  have  to  make  the 
best  of  it,'  she  observed  presently,  in  a  resigned 
tone  of  voice.  '  It  will  always  be  a  great  trouble 
to  me — but  one  must  expect  trouble  in  this 
world,  as  I  said  to  Percy  just  now.  I  am  afraid 
we  have  been  too  happy.* 

'  Oh,  my  dear !  you  must  not  say  such 
things.' 

*  It  is  better  to  say  them  than  to  think  them. 
Percy  never  minds  how  much  I  complain  to 
him,  if  I  will  only  not  brood  over  worries  by 
myself.      He  says  that  it  is  so  bad  for  me.' 
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'  Percival  is  quite  right,  my  love  ;'  and  Mrs. 
Ross  looked  anxiously  at  her  daughters  pale 
face.  '  But  you  know  your  one  duty  is  to  keep 
yourself  cheerful.  Try  and  put  all  this  away 
from  your  mind,  and  leave  Audrey  to  be  happy 
in  her  own  way.  Mr.  Blake  is  really  a  very  nice 
lovable  fellow,  and  I  am  quite  fond  of  him 
already,  and  so  is  your  father — and  I  am  sure 
your  father  is  a  good  judge  of  character.' 

'  Yes,  mother  dear  ;  and  you  must  not  think 
Percy  and  I  mean  to  be  tiresome  and  disagree- 
able. It  is  not  the  young  man  so  much  that  we 
mind — though  we  shall  always  think  Audrey  is 
lowering  herself  in  marrying  him — but  it  is  that 
odious  Mrs.  Blake.' 

Then,  for  the  moment,  Mrs.  Ross  felt  herself 
uncomfortable.  Mrs.  Blake  had  called  on  her 
that  very  morning,  while  Audrey  was  at  Hill- 
side, and  in  spite  of  her  mildness  and  toleration 
she  had  been  obliged  to  confess  to  herself  that 
Mrs.  Blake's  manners  had  not  quite  pleased 
her.  Geraldine  managed  to  extract  the  whole 
account  of  the  interview,  though  Mrs.  Ross 
gave  it  rather  reluctantly. 

*  And  I  suppose  she  was  absurdly  impulsive, 
as  usual,  mother  .'*'  she  asked,  when  Mrs.  Ross 
had  finished  a  somewhat  brief  narrative. 
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*  Well,  yes.     She  is  always   rather  effusive  ; 
people  have  their  own  style,  you  see.' 

'Only   Mrs.  Blake's  is,  unfortunately,  a  very 
bad  style.' 

'  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  my  dear,  and  I  cer- 
tainly prefer  a  quieter  manner  ;  and  it  was  not 
quite  good  taste  lauding  your  father  and  me  to 
the  skies  for  our  goodness  in  allowing  the 
match.  Poor  woman  !  I  dare  say  she  was  a  little 
excited  ;  only  it  was  a  pity  to  let  her  feelings 
carry  her  away — still,  she  was  very  nice  about 
Audrey.' 

'  She  will  be  her  daughter-in-law,  you  know.' 

Then  Mrs.  Ross  winced  slightly.  She  was 
glad  that  Mrs.  Charrington  was  that  moment 
announced — she  was  a  pleasant,  chatty  woman, 
and  always  paid  long  visits  :  Geraldine  was  her 
special  favourite.  As  the  news  of  the  engage- 
ment had  not  yet  reached  her,  the  talk  was  con- 
fined to  certain  local  interests  :  a  new  grant  of 
books  to  the  library,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
butler,  and  the  lameness  of  one  of  Dr.  Ross's 
carriage-horses ;  and  Mrs.  Ross  was  in  this 
manner  relieved  from  any  more  awkward  ques- 
tions. 

Her  husband  was  her  only  confidant,  and  to 
him  she  did  disburthen  herself. 
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*  I  do  wish  that  Mrs.  Blake  were  a  different 
sort  of  woman,  John,'  she  observed  that  night. 
'  She  is  very  handsome  and  amusing  ;  but  she  is 
certainly  too  unrestrained  in  her  talk.' 

'  We  must  take  folk  as  we  find  them,  Emmie,' 
returned  Dr.  Ross  quietly.  '  Mrs.  Blake  is  not 
your  sort.  In  spite  of  having  a  grown-up  son, 
she  is  not  quite  grown-up  herself:  middle-aged 
people  ought  not  to  talk  out  all  their  feelings  as 
though  they  w^ere  children.  But  she  is  a  very 
pleasing  person  for  all  that' 

'  So  I  always  thought  ;  but  she  tires  one. 
Not  that  I  would  let  Audrey  know  that.' 

'  Oh,  Audrey  would  keep  a  dozen  Mrs. 
Blakes  in  order,'  was  her  husband's  response  ; 
and  then  Mrs.  Ross  said  no  more. 

Geraldine  kept  her  word,  and  about  a  week 
later  Cyril  Blake  received  a  civil  little  note, 
asking  him  to  dine  at  Hillside  on  the  following 
evening. 

'  We  shall  be  quite  by  ourselves.  It  will 
be  only  a  family  party — just  my  husband's 
brother,  Mr.  Walter  Harcourt,  and  his  wife  ;' 
for  the  Walter  Harcourts  had  come  on  a  visit. 

Cyril  looked  a  little  grave  as  he  showed  the 
note  to  Audrey. 

'  I   suppose    I   must  go  ;  but  it  will  be  very 
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terrible.  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Audrey,  that 
I  am  awfully  afraid  of  your  sister.' 

'  Poor  fellow  !'  returned  Audrey,  with  one  of 
her  charming  smiles  ;  '  I  wish  I  could  spare  you 
this  ordeal.  But  I  can  give  you  one  bit  of  com- 
fort :  Gage  will  behave  very  nicely  to  you.' 
And  though  Cyril  still  felt  a  little  dubious  on 
this  point,  he  w^as  obliged  to  own  afterwards 
that  she  was  right. 

The  evening  was  a  far  pleasanter  one  than  he 
expected.  Mr.  Harcourt  was  thawed  by  his 
brother's  presence,  and  though  there  was  a 
slight  stiffness  and  reserve  in  his  manner  to 
Cyril,  there  was  no  aggressiveness  ;  and  Geral- 
dine  was  too  much  of  a  gentlewoman  to  behave 
ungraciously  to  any  guest.  Both  of  them  were 
quite  civil  to  Cyril,  though  they  could  not  be 
said  to  be  demonstrative,  and  there  was  no 
attempt  to  treat  him  as  one  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Walter  Harcourt  was  a  barrister,  and  was 
rapidly  rising  in  his  profession.  He  was  con- 
siderably younger  than  his  brother,  and  had 
recently  married  a  wealthy  young  widow.  He 
was  a  clever  talker,  and  his  stock  of  legal  anec- 
dotes kept  them  ^11  well  amused.  He  and 
Audrey  were  old  friends,  and  at  one  time 
Geraldine  and  her  husband  had  privately  hoped 
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that  their  acquaintance  might  ripen  into  a  ten- 
derer feeling. 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  reached  the  drawing- 
room,  Mrs.  Walter  Harcourt,  who  was  a  pretty, 
vivacious  little  woman,  observed  confidentially 
to  Geraldine  : 

*  My  dear,  I  must  congratulate  you.  That 
future  brother-in-law  of  yours  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  I  have  ever  seen.  I  always 
thought  Walter  a  good-looking  fellow,  and  I 
dare  say  you  thought  much  the  same  of  Percival ; 
but  both  our  husbands  looked  very  ordinary 
people  beside  him.  In  fact,  Walter  was  quite 
clumsy.' 

'  Nonsense,  Maggie !'  returned  Geraldine, 
glancing  behind  her  to  see  if  Audrey  were 
within  earshot.  '  How  can  you  make  such 
absurd  comparisons !  Of  course  Mr.  Blake  is 
good-looking  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  always 
distrust  handsome  men.' 

'  They  are  generally  such  fools,  you  see.  I 
hate  talking  to  a  man  who  is  too  self-engrossed 
to  pay  me  attention.  But  Mr.  Blake  is  thoroughly 
nice.  I  must  go  to  Audrey  and  tell  her  how- 
much  I  admire  \\^x  fiancd! 

'  Thank  goodness,  that  is  over !'  exclaimed 
Cyril  fervently,  as  Audrey  joined  him  in  the 
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porch.  '  I  have  not  had  a  word  with  you 
yet.* 

Audrey  smiled  as  she  gathered  up  her  long 
dress  and  stepped  out  into  the  dark  shrubberies. 

'  It  was  very  pleasant/  she  observed  tran- 
quilly. '  The  Walter  Harcourts  are  clever, 
amusing  people.  You  got  on  capitally  with 
both  of  them  ;  and,  Cyril,  I  am  sure  Gage  was 
as  nice  as  possible.' 

*  Oh  yes  !'  he  returned  quickly  ;  *  and  I  admire 
her  excessively  ;  but,  all  the  same,  I  shall  never 
feel  at  my  ease  with  her.'  And,  as  Audrey 
uttered  a  protest  at  this,  he  continued  seriously  : 
'  Of  course,  I  know  what  Mrs.  Harcourt  thinks 
of  my  presumption  ;  her  manner  told  me  that  at 
once.  "  You  are  not  one  of  us  " — that  is  what 
her  tone  said  to  me  ;  and  yet  she  was  quite  kind 
and  civil.  Oh,  Audrey  ' — interrupting  himself, 
and  speaking  almost  passionately — *  if  I  were 
only  more  worthy  of  you  !  But  have  patience 
with  me,  and  your  people  shall  respect  me  yet.' 

'  Dear  Cyril,  please  do  not  talk  so  !'  and 
Audrey  stole  closer  to  him  in  the  October  dark- 
ness. *  You  have  behaved  so  beautifully  to- 
night, and  I  felt,  oh  !  so  proud  of  my 
sweetheart.  And  if  1  am  content,  what  does  it 
matter  what  other  people  think  ?' 
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'  Forgive  me,  darling.'  he  returned  remorse^ 
fully  ;  '  I  am  only  sometimes  a  little  sore  because 
I  can  give  you  so  little/ 

And  then  his  mood  changed,  for  the  subtle 
comfort  of  her  sweet  words  was  thrilling 
through  him  ;  for  he  was  young,  and  the  girl 
he  worshipped  from  the  depths  of  his  honest 
heart  was  alone  with  him  under  the  dim,  cloudy 
skies.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  the  world  was 
forgotten,  and  only  the  golden  haze  of  the 
future  seemed  before  them,  as  they  walked 
together  through  the  quiet  streets  to  Wood- 
cote  ? 
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WHAT    MICHAEL    THOUGHT    OF    IT. 

'  Not  to  be  solitary  one  must  possess,  entirely  to  one's  self,  a 
human  creature,  and  belong  exclusively  to  her  (or  him).' — 
GUIZOT. 

*  How,  then,  is  one  to  recover  courage  enough  for  action  ? 
****** 
By  extracting  a  richer  experience  out  of  our  losses  and  lessons.' 
— Amiel. 

Captain  Burnett  had  finished  his  troublesome 
piece  of  business,  and  was  thinking  of  his  return 
home.  His  friend  was,  metaphorically  speaking, 
on  his  feet  again,  and  Michael  was  now  free  to 
leave  London.  He  had  waited,  however,  for 
another  day  or  two  on  Kester's  account ;  the 
friendly  doctor  who  had  undertaken  to  look  into 
his  case  had  already  done  wonders.  Kester  was 
making  rapid  progress  under  his  care,  and  his 
bright  looks  and  evident  enjoyment  of  his  town 
life  reconciled  Michael  to  their  long,  protracted 
stay. 
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'  We  must  certainly  go  back  to  Rutherford 
next  week,'  he  observed  one  morning,  as  they 
sat  at  breakfast  together. 

Kester  had  some  appointment  with  Fred 
Somers  that  called  him  out  early,  and  Captain 
Burnett  good-naturedly  left  his  letters  unread, 
that  he  might  pour  out  the  coffee  and  attend  to 
his  wants. 

'  They  will  keep,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do 
this  morning,'  he  remarked  carelessly,  as  he 
took  them  up  and  laid  them  down  again. 

After  all,  he  would  not  be  sorry  to  read  them 
alone.  There  was  an  Indian  letter,  and  one 
from  Audrey,  and  several  notes  that  were 
evidently  invitations. 

When  Kester  had  left  him,  he  sat  down  in  an 
easy-chair  by  the  window.  There  was  a  little 
table  beside  him,  with  a  red  jar  full  of  brown 
leaves  and  chrysanthemums.  He  picked  out 
one  and  played  with  it  for  a  moment,  and  then 
Booty  jumped  up  uninvited  and  curled  himself 
up  on  his  knee. 

He  read  the  invitations  first,  and  then  threw 
them  aside. 

'  I  shall  he  at  Rutherford,'  he  thought ;  and 
then  he  opened  his  Indian  letter. 

It  was  from   a   fellow-officer,  and   contained 
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an  amusin|[^  account  of  a  visit  he  had  lately  paid 
to  Calcutta.  Just  at  the  end  it  said  :  '  By-the- 
bye,  somebody  told  me  the  other  day  that  your 
uncle,  Mr.  Carlisle,  was  ill.  He  has  got  a 
nasty  attack,  and  the  doctors  are  shaking  their 
heads  over  him.  The  fellow  who  told  me — it 
was  Donarton  —  mentioned  that  you  were 
likely  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  news.  Is 
that  true,  old  man,  or  has  Mr.  Carlisle  any 
nearer  relative  than  yourself  ?  From  what  I 
hear,  he  is  a  sort  of  nabob  in  these  parts.' 

Captain  Burnett  put  down  this  letter,  and 
looked  dreamily  out  of  the  window.  Was  it 
really  so,  he  wondered  ?  Major  Glenyow  was 
not  the  sort  of  fellow  to  mention  a  mere  report. 
His  uncle  was  by  no  means  an  old  man,  and 
once  or  twice  a  rumour  of  his  intended  marriage 
had  reached  his  ears,  but  it  had  never  been 
verified.  If  it  were  true  that  his  uncle  were  in 
a  bad  way,  that  he  should  not  recover,  then,  in- 
deed, there  was  a  possibility.  And  here,  in 
spite  of  himself,  Michael  fell  into  a  day-dream. 

If  he  were  rich,  if  he  had  sufficient  to  offer  a 
comfortable  home  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
life  to  the  woman  he  wished  to  make  his  wife, 
would  it  be  right  for  him  to  speak  ?  For  years 
his  poverty  and  ill-health  had  kept  him  silent ; 
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he  had  made  no  sign  :  he  had  been  her  faithful 
friend  and  cousin — that  was  all ! 

But   now,  if   the   pressure  of  narrow  means 
were  removed,  if,  after  all,  he  were  his  uncle's 
heir — as    he    verily   believed    himself  to    be — 
might  he  not  venture  to  plead  his  cause  at  last  ? 
His  health  was  better,  and  his  doctor  had  often 
told  him,  half  seriously  and  half  in  joke,  that  all 
he  needed  was  a  good  wife  to  take  care  of  him. 
'  I  shall  never  be  as  strong  as  other  men,'  he 
said  to  himself ;  '  some  women  might  object  to 
me  on  that  score.     But  she  is  not  that  sort : 
she  loves  to  take  care  of  people,  to  feel  herself 
necessary  to  them.'     And  here  a  smile  came  to 
his  lips.     '  I  have  never  spoken  to  her,  never 
dropped  a  hint  of  my  feelings  ;  but,  somehow,  I 
do  not  think  she  would  be  surprised  if  I  ever 
told    them — we    have  been    so   much    to  each 
other.      I  think  I  could  teach  her  to  love  me  in 
time — at  least,  I  would  try,  my  sweet.'     And 
here  there  was  a  sudden  gleam  and  fire  in  his 
eyes,  and  then  he  took  up  Audrey's  letter,  and 
began  to  read  it. 

But  when  he  had  finished  the  first  sentence, 
a  curious  dull  feeling  came  over  him,  and  he 
found  that  he  could  not  understand  w^hat  he  was 
reading ;  he  must  go  over  the  passage  again. 
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But  as  he  re-read  it  the  same  numbness  and 
impossibih'ty  of  comprehension  came  over  hiin  ; 
and  yet  the  words  were  very  clearly  written  : 

'  Shall  you  be  very  much  surprised,  my  dear 
Michael,  to  hear  some  news  1  have  to  tell  you  ? 
I  am  enoraged  to  Mr.  Blake.  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  presently,  just  as  though  you  were  my 
father-confessor  ;  I  will  not  hide  one  little  thing 
from  you.  But  I  was  never  one  to  beat  about 
the  bush,  and  I  hope  my  abruptness  has  not 
made  you  jump  ;  but  oh,  Michael  dear,  I  am  so 
happy  !'  etc. 

He  read  this  sentence  half  a  dozen  times, 
until  something  of  its  meaning  had  taken  hold 
of  his  dense  brain  ;  and  then  he  read  the  letter 
straight  through  to  the  very  end,  slowly,  and 
often  pausing  over  a  sentence  that  seemed  to 
him  a  little  involved.  And  as  he  read  there 
was  a  pinched  gray  look  upon  his  face,  as 
though  some  sudden  illness  had  seized  him  ; 
but  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  active  pain, 
though  the  whole  plan  and  purpose  of  his  life 
lay  crushed  in  the  dust  before  him,  like  the 
chrysanthemum  that  Booty  was  tearing,  petal  by 
petal,  until  his  master's  coat-sleeve  was  covered 
with  golden  brown  shreds.  On  the  contrary, 
as  he  sat  there,  holding  the  letter  between  his 
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limp  hands,  his  mind  wandered  off  to  a  story 
he  had  once  read. 

Was  it  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  George,  he 
wondered  ?  The  name  of  the  vessel  had 
escaped  him,  but  he  knew  the  story  was  a  true 
one ;  it  had  really  happened.  He  had  read 
how  the  vessel  was  doomed.  She  was  a  troop- 
ship, and  there  were  hundreds  of  brave  English 
soldiers  on  board  ;  and  when  they  knew  there 
was  no  hope,  the  officers  drew  up  their  men  on 
the  deck,  just  as  though  they  were  on  parade;  and 
the  gallant  fellows  stood  there,  in  rank  and  file, 
as  they  went  down  to  their  watery  grave. 

'  And  not  a  man  of  them  flinched,  you  may 
depend  on  that,'  he  said,  half  aloud  ;  '  for  they 
were  Englishmen,  and  Englishmen  know  how 
to  die.' 

And  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  still 
ruminating  over  this  old  story  that  had  hap- 
pened so  many,  many  years  ago,  when  Kester 
returned,  and  he  must  needs  tell  him  the  story 
again,  and  he  told  it  very  well,  too. 

'And  not  a  man  of  them  flinched,'  he  re- 
peated, rising  a  little  feebly  from  his  chair,  ^  for 
they  were  Englishmen,  and  Englishmen  know 
how  to  die.  Why  are  you  staring  at  me,  boy  "^ 
It  is  a  good  story,  is  it  not  T 
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'  Very  good  indeed,  but  I  was  only  afraid  you 
were  not  quite  well,  Captain  Burnett ;  you  look 
so  queer,  somehow,  and  )our  hand  is  shaking.' 

'  I  have  sat  too  long.  I  think  I  must  walk 
off  my  stiffness.  Don't  wait  lunch  for  me, 
Kester.     I  may  go  to  my  club.' 

And  then  he  took  down  his  hat,  and  went 
out  in  the  streets,  with  Booty  ambling  along 
at  his  heels. 

But  he  did  not  go  far  ;  he  strolled  into  the 
Park  and  sat  down  on  a  bench.  The  air  re- 
freshed him,  and  the  miserable  numb  feelings 
left  him,  and  he  had  power  to  think. 

But  there  were  deep  lines  in  his  face  as  he 
sat  there,  and  a  great  sadness  in  his  eyes,  and 
just  before  he  rose  to  go  home  a  few  words 
escaped  him.  '  Oh,  my  darling,  what  a  mistake, 
when  you  belong  to  me !  Will  you  ever  find 
it  out  for  yourself  ?  Will  you  ever  recognise 
that  it  is  a  mistake  ?'  And  then  he  set  his 
teeth  hard,  like  a  man  who  knows  his  strength 
and  refuses  to  be  beaten. 

And  the  next  morning,  as  they  sat  at  break- 
fast, Michael  looked  up  from  his  newspaper 
and  asked  Kester  if  he  had  heard  the  Ruther- 
ford news. 

*  Perhaps  your  mother  or  Mollie  has  written 
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to  you  ?'  he  observed,  as  he  carelessly  scanned 
the  columns. 

Kester  looked  up  a  little  anxiously. 

*  No  one  has  told  me  anything,'  he  said, 
rather  nervously.     '  I  hope  it  is  not  bad  news.' 

'  Most  people  would  call  it  good  news.  Your 
brother  and  Miss  Ross  are  engaged.  Well' — 
as  Kester  jumped  from  his  seat  flushing  scarlet 
— '  aren't  you  delighted  ?  I  think  you  ought 
to  write  a  pretty  note  to  Miss  Ross  to  go  with 
my  letter.' 

'  Have  you  written  to  her  ?  Will  you  give 
her  a  message  from  me  ?  I  would  rather  write 
to  Cyril.  I  don't  take  it  in,  somehow  ;  you  are 
quite  sure  it  is  true.  Captain  Burnett  ?  Of 
course,  I  am  glad  that  Cyril  should  be  happy, 
but  I  always  thought ' 

And  here  Kester  stammered  and  got  con- 
fused ;  but  Michael  did  not  help  him.  He 
took  up  his  paper  again,  and  left  him  to  finish 
his  breakfast  in  silence,  and  after  that  he  re- 
marked that  he  was  going  down  to  his  club. 

Kester  curled  himself  up  on  the  window-seat 
as  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  and  fell  into  a 
brown  study.  Somehow  he  could  not  make  it 
out  at  all.  He  was  sharp-witted  by  nature,  and 
years  of  suffering  and  forced  inaction  had  made 
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him  more  thoughtful  than  most  boys  of  his  age. 
He  had  long  ago  grasped  the  idea  that  his 
idolized  hero  was  not  happy,  and  during  their 
stay  in  Scotland  some  dim  surmise  of  the  truth 
had  occurred  to  him. 

'  Dear  old  Cyril !'  he  observed,  half  aloud  ;  *  I 
am  awfully  glad  for  his  sake  ;  but  it  always 
seemed  to  me  as  though  Miss  Ross  were  a  cut 
above  us.  If  only  1  were  sure  that  he  was 
glad,  too.' 

And  here  a  troubled  look  crossed  the  boy's 
face ;  he  was  thinking  of  the  story  Captain 
Burnett  had  told  him  yesterday,  and  of  the 
strange  dazed  look  in  Michael's  eyes  :  *  And  not 
a  man  of  them  flinched  ;  for  they  were  English- 
men, and  Englishmen  know  how  to  die.'  *  Ah, 
and  to  live,  too !'  thought  Kester,  as  he  roused 
himself  at  last  and  sat  down  to  his  Greek. 

When  Audrey  heard  that  Michael  was  really 
coming  home,  she  felt  as  though  she  had 
nothing  more  to  wish.  She  had  read  his  letter 
at  least  a  dozen  times  ;  its  brotherly  tenderness 
and  anxiety  for  her  welfare  had  touched  her 
to  the  heart. 

'  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  confidence,'  he 
wrote,  after  a  few  earnest  wishes  for  her  happi- 
ness.     •  I  would  like,  if  it  were  possible,  to  keep 
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my  old  place  as  Mentor — we  have  always  been 
such  friends,  dear,  such  true  and  trusty  com- 
rades ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Blake  will 
object  to  my  cousinly  surveillance.  I  could  not 
afford  to  lose  you  out  of  my  life,  Audrey  ;  so  let 
me  subscribe  myself,  now  and  for  ever,  your 
faithful  friend  and  brother — Michael.' 

Audrey  sighed  gently  as  she  put  down  the 
letter ;  it  touched,  but  it  did  not  completely 
satisfy  her.  Michael  had  not  said  he  was  glad 
to  hear  of  her  engagement.  He  was  truthful 
almost  to  a  fault.  The  conventional  falsehoods 
that  other  men  uttered  were  never  on  his  lips. 
If  he  could  not  approve,  he  would  take  refuge 
in  silence.  '  Silence  never  damages  a  man's 
character,'  he  was  fond  of  saying ;  but  many 
people  found  this  oppressive.  Audrey  had 
secretly  longed  for  some  such  word  of  approval. 
If  Michael  had  only  told  her  that  he  applauded 
her  courage  in  marrying  a  poor  man,  if  he  had 
praised  her  unworldliness,  she  would  have  been 
utterly  content  ;  but  the  letter  that  Michael 
had  written  with  a  breaking  heart  held  no  such 
comfort  for  her.  He  had  accepted  her  decision 
without  a  word,  and  though  his  message  of 
congratulation  to  Cyril  was  all  that  could  be 
wished,  there  was  no  further  allusion  to  him. 

00      ^ 
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'  Michael  thinks  I  have  been  rash,'  she  said 
to  herself  a  little  sorrowfully.  '  I  suppose  he, 
too,  considers  that  Cyril  is  rather  too  young. 
If  Michael  were  only  on  our  side,  I  should 
not  care  what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks  ;'  and 
then  she  folded  up  the  letter. 

But  on  the  day  Michael  was  expected  her 
face  was  so  radiant  that  Cyril  pretended  to  be 
jealous.  '  You  are  very  fond  of  your  cousin,'  he 
observed  as  he  followed  her  to  the  window, 
where  she  was  watching  the  clouds  a  little 
anxiously. 

Audrey  heard  him  rather  absently.  She  was 
thinking  that  the  dampness  might  bring  on 
Michael's  neuralgia,  and  that,  if  he  had  only 
named  his  train,  the  carriage  might  have  been 
sent  for  him — indeed,  she  would  have  driven  out 
herself  to  meet  him  and  Kester.  *  Oh  yes,'  she 
rejoined  ;  '  I  have  missed  him  terribly  all  this 

time.     Nothing  is  right  without   Michael ' 

and  as  Cyril  looked  a  litde  surprised  at  this,  she 
added  quickly  :  'He  is  like  my  own  brother, 
Cyril,  so  it  is  perfectly  natural,  you  see  ;  ever 
since  his  illness  he  has  been  one  of  us.'  And  as 
Cyril  professed  himself  satisfied  with  this  expla- 
nation, there  was  nothing  more  said,  and  Audrey 
went  up  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  Michael's 
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rooms,  and  to  arrange  the  chrysanthemums  and 
coloured  leaves  in  the  big  Indian  jars.  If  she 
had  only  known  how  Michael  would  shudder  at 
the  sight  of  these  chrysanthemums!  He  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  the  flowers  ever  since  Booty 
had  covered  his  coat-sleeve  with  golden  brown 
petals. 

After  all,  Michael  came  before  he  was  ex- 
pected. Audrey  was  sitting  chatting  to  her 
mother  in  the  twilight,  when  they  heard  the  hall 
door  open  and  close,  and  the  next  moment  they 
saw  Michael  standing  on  the  threshold  looking 
at  them. 

'  My  dear  Michael !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ross;  but 
Audrey  had  already  crossed  the  room  :  both  her 
hands  were  in  Michael's,  and  he  was  looking  at 
her  with  his  old  kind  smile,  though  he  did  not 
say  a  word ;  but  Audrey  did  not  seem  to  notice 
his  silence. 

'  Have  you  walked  from  the  Gray  Cottage  ? 
We  did  not  hear  any  wheels.  Why  did  you 
not  let  us  know  your  train,  and  I  would  have 
driven  in  to  meet  you  ?  Mother,  I  am  going  to 
ring  for  the  lamp  and  tea  ;  Michael  will  be  tired  !* 
And  Audrey  did  as  she  said,  and  then  picked  up 
Booty  and  lavished  all  sorts  of  caresses  on  the 
little    animal,    while    she  listened  to    the    quiet 
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explanations  that  Michael  was  giving  to  Mrs. 
Ross. 

'  You  are  looking  very  well,  Audrey,'  he  said 
at  last  ;  '  you  have  not  lost  your  moorland  colour 
yet.'  And  though  he  said  this  in  his  usual 
tone,  he  thought  that  never  in  his  life  had  he 
seen  her  look  so  sweet. 

*  I  wish  I  could  return  the  compliment,'  was 
her  answer ;  '  you  are  looking  thin  and  pale, 
Michael.  You  have  been  giving  us  such  a  good 
account  of  yourself,  but  London  never  suits  you.' 

'  I  think  it  suits  me  better  than  it  did,'  he 
returned  quietly;  but  he  could  not  quite  meet  her 
affectionate  look.  *  I  shall  have  to  run  up  there 
pretty  frequently  now  ;  one  must  look  up  one's 
friends  more  :  out  of  si^ht  is  out  of  mind  in 
many  cases.' 

Audrey  gave  an  incredulous  smile.  She 
thought  Michael  would  not  act  up  to  this  resolu- 
tion ;  but  he  fully  meant  what  he  said.  Wood- 
cote,  dearly  as  he  loved  it,  would  never  be  his 
home  now.  Of  course,  he  would  do  things  by 
degrees  :  his  brief  absences  should  grow  longer 
and  more  frequent,  until  they  had  become  used 
to  them  ;  and  perhaps  in  time  he  might  break 
with  his  old  life  altogether.  But  he  put  away 
these  thoughts,  and  talked  to  them  in  his  usual 
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easy  fashion,  asking  questions  about  Geraldine 
and  her  husband  ;  and  presently  Dr.  Ross  came 
in  and  monopolized  him  entirely. 

Audrey  felt  as  though  she  had  not  had  a  word 
with  him  when  she  went  upstairs  to  dress  for 
dinner.  True,  he  had  asked  after  Cyril,  and 
inquired  if  he  were  coming  in  that  evening;  but 
on  Audrey's  replying  in  the  negative  he  had 
made  no  observation. 

'  When  father  is  in  the  room  he  never  will  let 
Michael  talk  to  anyone  else,'  she  said  to  herself 
rather  discontentedly  ;  *  if  I  could  only  get  him 
alone  !' 

She  had  her  wish  presently,  for  on  her  return 
to  the  drawing-room  she  found  him  lying  back 
in  an  easy-chair,  looking  at  the  fire.  He  w^as 
evidently  thinking  intently,  for  he  did  not  hear 
her  entrance  until  she  was  close  beside  him  ;  but 
at  the  touch  of  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  he 
started  violently. 

'  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Michael,'  she 
said  gaily,  as  he  jumped  up  and  stood  beside 
her  on  the  rug. 

*  They  are  too  valuable  to  be  saleable,'  he 
returned  lightly ;  *  suppose  you  let  me  hear 
yours  instead.' 

*  You  shall  have  them  and  welcome.     Oh, 
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Michael,  how  delicious  it  is  to  be  talking  to  you 
again  ;  letters  are  so  stupid  and  unsatisfactory  !' 
'  Do  you  mean  my  letters  in  particular  ?' 

*  Oh  no !  They  were  as  nice  as  possible  ; 
but,  all  the  same,  they  did  not  quite  satisfy  me. 
Do  you  know,'  and  here  her  tone  was  a  little 
wistful,  *  you  have  not  told  me  that  you  are  glad 
about  my  engagement.  You  said  so  many  nice 
things  ;  but  somehow  I  was  longing  for  just  one 
word  of  approval  from  my  old  Mentor.' 

An  uneasy  flush  crossed  Michael's  face  ;  but 
the  firelight  was  flickering  just  then,  and  Audrey 
could  not  see  him  distinctly.  For  one  moment 
he  was  silent ;  then  he  put  her  gently  in  a  seat 
and  placed  himself  beside  her.  It  would  be 
easier  to  talk  to  her  so,  and  perhaps  he  was 
conscious  of  some  sudden  weakness. 

*  How  cold  your  hands  are  !'  she  observed 
anxiously ;  *  if  you  will  break  the  big  coal, 
the  fire  will  burn  more  brightly.'  And  as  he 
obeyed  her  she  continued:  'Ah,  now  we  can 
see  each  other  !  I  do  dislike  a  flickering,  uncer- 
tain light.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  frankly  if  you 
were  glad  or  sorry  when  you  got  my  letter  ?' 

He  was  more  prepared  now,  and  his  voice 
was  quite  steady  as  he  answ^ered  her. 

*  Mentor  has  no  objection  to  be  catechized, 
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but  he  wishes  to  put  one  question  first.     Are 
you  quite  content  and  happy,  Audrey  ?' 

*  Indeed  I  am  !'  turning  to  him  one  of  the 
brightest  faces  he  had  ever  seen. 

*  Then,  my  dear,  I  am  satisfied,  too.' 

'  Oh,  but  that  will  not  do  !  You  must  tell  me 
your  own  private  opinion.  I  know  you  like 
Cyril — you  have  always  spoken  well  of  him  ; 
but  are  you  sure  that  In  your  heart  you 
thoroughly  approve  my  choice  ?' 

She  was  pressing  him  close,  but  he  did  not 
flinch  ;  he  only  turned  to  her  rather  gravely. 

'  My  dear  Audrey,  there  are  limits  even  to 
Mentor's  privileges.  When  two  people  make 
up  their  minds  to  take  each  other  for  better,  for 
worse,  no  third  person  has  a  right  to  give  an 
opinion.  I  know  little  of  Mr.  Blake,  but  I  have 
already  a  respect  for  him.  I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  in  time  we  shall  be  good  friends.' 

'  I  hope  so — I  hope  so  from  my  heart !'  she 
returned  earnestly.  '  You  are  very  guarded, 
Michael ;  and,  though  you  are  too  kind  to  say  so, 
I  know  you  think  I  have  acted  rather  hastily. 
Perhaps  you  would  rather  I  had  waited  a  little 
longer  ;  but  Cyril  was  so  unhappy,  and  I — well, 
I  was  not  quite  comfortable  myself.  It  is  so 
much  nicer  to  have  it  all  settled.' 
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*  Yes,  I  see.' 

'  And  now  everything  is  just  perfect.  Oh, 
Michael,  you  must  not  go  away  for  a  long  time  ! 
I  cannot  do  without  you.' 

*  I  hope  you  don't  expect  me  to  believe  that  ?' 

*  But  it  is  perfectly  true,  I  assure  you. 
Actually,  Cyril  pretended  to  be  jealous  to-day, 
because  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  your 
coming  home.  He  was  only  teasing  me  ;  for 
of  course  he  understands  what  we  feel  for  each 
other.  If  you  were  my  own  brother,  Michael, 
I  could  not  want  you  more.  But  that  is  the 
best  of  Cyril  ;  he  is  really  so  unselfish — almost 
as  unselfish  as  you.' 

'  My  dear  child,'  returned  Michael  lazily,  *  did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  certain  philosopher  named 
Diogenes,  and  how  he  set  off  one  day,  lamp  in 
hand,  to  search  through  the  city  for  an  honest 
man  ?  Really,  your  remark  makes  me  inclined 
to  light  my  own  private  farthing  dip,  and  look 
for  this  curious  anomaly,  an  unselfish  man.' 

'  You  would  not  have  to  go  far,'  she  returned 
innocently.  '  There  are  two  of  them  in  Ruther- 
ford at  the  present  moment.' 

But  he  only  shook  his  head  and  laughed  at 
this  guileless  flattery,  and  at  that  moment,  to  his 
relief,  Dr.  Ross  came  into  the  room. 
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But  as  he  took  his  place  at  the  dinner-table 
he  had  a  curious  sensation,  as  though  he  had 
been  racked  ;  and,  though  he  laughed  and  talked, 
he  had  an  odd  feeling  all  the  time  as  though  he 
were  not  quite  sure  of  his  own  identity  ;  and  all 
that  evening  a  few  words  that  Audrey  had  said 
haunted  him  like  a  refrain  : 

'  If  you  were  my  own  brother,  Michael,  I 
could  not  want  you  more — if  you  were  my  own 
brother  I  could  not  want  you  more  !' 


CHAPTER  XI. 
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'  My  privilege  is  to  be  the  spectator  of  my  own  life-drama,  to 
be  fully  conscious  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  my  own  destiny  ;  and, 
more  than  that,  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the  tragi-comic  itself. 

*  *  *  ■¥r  -^ 

'Without  grief,  which  is  the  string  of  this  venturesome  kite, 
man  would  soar  too  quickly  and  too  high,  and  the  chosen 
souls  would  be  lost  for  the  race,  like  balloons,  which,  but  for 
gravitation,  would  never  return  from  the  empyrean.' — Amiel. 

Michael's  return  had  greatly  added  to  Audrey's 
happiness.  In  spite  of  her  lover's  society  and 
her  natural  joyousness  of  disposition,  she  had 
been  conscious  that  something  had  been  lacking 
to  her  complete  contentment. 

'No  one  but  Michael  could  take  Michael's 
place,'  as  she  told  him  a  little  pathetically  that 
first  evening. 

But  when  a  few  days  had  elapsed  she  became 
aware    that    things    were    not   quite    the    same 
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between  them — that  the  Michael  who  had  come 
back  to  her  was  not  exactly  the  old  Michael. 

The  old  Michael  had  been  somewhat  of  an 
autocrat — a  good-natured  autocrat,  certainly,  who 
tyrannized  over  her  for  her  own  good,  and  who 
assumed  the  brotherly  right  of  inquiring  into  all 
her  movements  and  small  daily  plans.  They 
had  always  been  much  together,  especially  since 
Geraldine's  marriage  had  deprived  her  of  sisterly 
companionship  ;  and  it  had  been  an  understood 
thing  in  the  Ross  family  that  where  Audrey 
was,  Michael  was  generally  not  far  off. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  therefore 
quite  natural  that  i\udrey  should  expect  her 
cousin  to  resume  his  usual  habits.  She  had 
counted  on  his  companionship  during  the  hours 
Cyril  was  engaged  in  his  schoolroom  duties.  In 
old  times  Michael  had  often  accompanied  her  on 
her  visits  to  her  vsltious  ^roU^-c^es ;  he  had  always 
been  her  escort  to  the  garden-parties  that  were 
greatly  in  vogue  at  Rutherford,  or  he  would 
drive  her  to  Brail  or  soriie  of  the  outlying  towns 
or  villages  where  she  had  business. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  disappointment,  then, 
to  find  that  Michael  had  suddenly  turned  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  was  far  too  occupied  to  be  at  her 
beck  and  call.      Kester  came    to   him  almost 
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daily,  and  it  became  his  custom  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  morning  in  Dr.  Ross's  study. 
He  had  a  habit,  too,  of  writing  his  letters  after 
luncheon  ;  in  fact,  he  was  seldom  disengaged 
until  the  evening,  when  he  was  always  ready  to 
take  his  place  in  the  family  circle. 

Audrey  accused  herself  of  selfishness.  Of 
course  she  ought  to  be  glad  that  Michael's 
health  had  so  much  improved.  Her  father  was 
always  remarking  on  the  change  in  a  tone  of 
satisfaction. 

*  He  is  like  the  old  Mike,'  he  said  once  ;  '  he 
has  taken  a  new  departure,  and  shaken  off  his 
listlessness.  Why,  he  works  quite  steadily  now 
for  hours  without  knocking  up.  He  is  a  different 
man.  He  takes  a  class  for  me  every  morning  ; 
it  does  me  good  to  see  him  with  half  a  dozen 
boys  round  him.  Blake  will  have  to  look  out 
for  himself;  he  is  hardly  as  popular  as  the 
Captain.' 

Audrey  took  herself  to  task  severely  when 
her  father  said  this.  It  was  evident  that 
Michael  had  spoilt  her.  She  was  determined 
not  to  monopolize  him  so  selfishly  ;  but,  some- 
how, when  it  came  to  the  point,  she  was  always 
forgetting  these  good  resolutions. 

And  another  thing  puzzled  Audrey  :  Michael 
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was  certainly  quieter  than  he  used  to  be  when 
they  were  alone — which  was  a  rare  occurrence 
now.  He  seemed  to  have  so  little  to  say  to 
her.  Sometimes  he  would  take  up  his  book 
and  read  out  a  few  passages,  but  if  she  begged 
him  to  put  it  down  and  talk  to  her  instead,  he 
would  dispute  the  point  in  the  most  tiresome 
fashion. 

'  I  think  people  talk  too  much,  nowadays,' 
he  would  say  in  his  lazy  way  ;  '  it  is  all  lip- 
service  now.  If  women  would  only  cultivate 
their  minds  a  little  more,  and  learn  to  hold  their 
tongues  until  they  have  something  worth  saying, 
the  world  would  not  be  flooded  with  all  this 
muddy  small-talk.  Now,  for  example,  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  read  you  this  line  passage 
from  Emerson.' 

But  if  Audrey  would  allow  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  manifested  an 
obstinate  determination  to  talk,  he  would  argue 
with  her  in  the  same  playful  fashion  ;  but  she 
could  never  draw  him  into  one  of  their  old  con- 
fidential talks. 

But  when  they  were  all  together  of  an  even- 
ing, Michael  would  be  more  like  his  old  self. 
He  would  sit  beside  the  piano  when  she  sang, 
and   turn   over  the  leaves  for  her,  or  he  would 
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coax  her  to  be  his  partner  in  a  game  of  whist, 
and  lecture  her  in  his  old  fashion  ;  but  all  the 
time  he  would  be  looking  at  her  so  kindly  that 
his  lectures  never  troubled  her  in  the  least. 

But  when  Cyril  spent  the  evening  at  Wood- 
cote,  which  was  generally  once  or  twice  a  week, 
Michael  never  seemed  to  think  that  they  wanted 
him  :  he  would  bury  himself  in  his  book  or 
paper,  or  challenge  Dr.  Ross  to  a  game  of  chess. 
He  never  took  any  notice  of  Audrey's  appealing 
looks,  and  her  kindly  attempts  to  draw  him  into 
conversation  with  her  and  Cyril  were  all  dis- 
regarded. 

Audrey  bore  this  for  some  time,  and  then 
she  made  up  her  mind  that  she  must  speak  to 
him.  She  was  a  little  shy  of  approaching  the 
subject — Michael  never  seemed  to  give  her  any 
opening  now — but  she  felt  she  must  have  it  out 
with  him. 

One  evening,  when  she  and  Cyril  had  ex- 
changed their  parting  words  in  the  hall,  she 
went  back  to  the  drawing-room  and  found 
Michael  standing  alone  before  the  fire.  She 
went  up  to  him  at  once,  but  as  he  turned  to  her 
she  was  struck  with  his  air  of  weariness  and 
depression. 

'Oh,  Michael,  how  tired  you  look!'    she  ob- 
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served,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm.  '  Have 
you  neuralgia  again  ?'  And  as  he  shook  his 
head,  she  continued  anxiously  :  '  Are  you  sure 
you  are  quite  well — that  nothing  is  troub- 
ling you  ?  You  have  been  so  very  quiet  this 
evening.  Michael ' — and  here  she  blushed  a 
little — '  I  want  to  say  something  to  you,  and 
yet  I  hardly  know  how  to  put  it — it  is  just  like 
your  thoughtfulness — but,  indeed,  there  is  no 
need  :  you  are  never  in  the  way.' 

*  Is  this  an  enigma  ?  If  so,  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  I  give  it  up  at  once.  I  never  could  guess 
conundrums;'  and  Michael  twirled  his  moustache 
in  a  most  provoking  way  ;  but,  all  the  same,  he 
perfectly  understood  her.  '  I  give  it  up,'  he 
repeated. 

Audrey  pretended  to  frown. 

*  Michael,  I  never  knew  you  so  tiresome 
before.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  seriously  to 
you — and  I  really  am  serious.'  And  then  her 
tone  changed,  and  she  looked  at  him  very 
gently.  '  You  mean  it  so  kindly,  but  indeed  it 
is  not  necessary.  Neither  Cyril  nor  I  could 
ever  find  you  in  the  way.' 

He  looked  down  at  the  rug  as  she  spoke, 
and  there  was  a  moment's  silence  before  he 
answered  her.     She  had  come  straight  to  him 
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from  her  lover  to  say  this  thing  to  him.  It  was 
so  like  Audrey  to  tell  him  this.  An  odd  thought 
occurred  to  him  as  he  listened  to  her — one  of 
those  sudden  flashes  of  memory  that  sometimes 
dart  across  the  mind  :  he  remembered  that  once 
in  his  life  he  had  kissed  her. 

It  had  been  half  a  lifetime  ago.  She  was 
only  a  child.  They  were  staying  in  London,  and 
he  had  come  to  see  them  on  his  way  from  some 
review.  He  remembered  how  Audrey  had 
siood  and  looked  at  him.  She  had  the  same 
clear  gray  eyes  then. 

'  How  grand  you  look,  Mike  !'  she  exclaimed 
in  an  awe-struck  tone,  for  as  a  child  she  had 
always  called  him  '  Mike.'  '  I  wish  you  would 
always  wear  that  beautiful  scarlet  coat ;  and  I 
think,  if  you  did  not  mind,  I  should  like  you  to 
kiss  me  just  for  once.' 

Michael  remembered  how  he  had  felt  as  she 
made  that  innocent  request,  and  how  Dr.  Ross 
had  laughed ;  and  then,  when  he  kissed  her 
cheek,  she  thanked  him  quite  gravely,  and 
slipped  back  to  her  father. 

'  Why  don't  you  ask  for  a  kiss,  too,  Gage  ?' 
Dr.  Ross  observed  in  a  joking  way. 

But  Geraldine  had  looked  quite  shocked  at 
the  idea. 
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'  No,  thank  you,  father  ;  I  never  kiss  soldiers,' 
she  replied  discreetly — at  which  reply  there  had 
been  a  fresh  laugh. 

'  He  may  be  a  soldier,  but  Mike's  Mike,  and 
I  wanted  to  kiss  him,'  returned  Audrey  stoutly. 

*  Why  do  you  laugh,  daddy  ? — little  girls  may 
kiss  anybody.' 

Had  he  cared  for  her  ever  since  then,  he 
wondered  ;  and  then  he  pulled  himself  up  with  a 
sort  of  start. 

*  Michael,  why  do  you  not  answer  me  ?' 

'  Because  I  was  thinking,'  he  returned  quietly. 

*  Audrey,  do  you  know  you  are  just  as  much  a 
child  as  you  were  a  dozen  years  ago  ?  Does  it 
ever  occur  to  you,  my  dear,  that  Blake  might 
not  always  endorse  your  opinion  ?  Stop,'  as  she 
was  about  to  speak  ;  '  we  all  know  what  a  kind- 
hearted  person  our  Lady  Bountiful  is,  and  how 
she  never  thinks  of  herself  at  all.  But  I  have 
a  sort  of  fellow-feeling  with  Blake,  and  I  quite 
understand  his  view  of  the  case — that  two  is 
company  and  three  are  none.' 

'  But,  Michael,'  and  here  Audrey  blushed 
again,  most  becomingly,  '  indeed  Cyril  is  not  so 
ridiculous.  I  know  what  people  generally  think : 
that  engaged  couples  like  to  be  left  to  them  ■ 
selves — and  I  dare  say  it  is  pleasant  sometimes 
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— but  I  don't  see  why  they  are  to  be  selfish. 
Cyril  has  plenty  of  opportunities  for  talking  to 
me  ;  but  when  he  comes  of  an  evening  there  is 
no  need  for  you  to  turn  hermit.' 

*  It  is  a  character  I  prefer.  All  old  bachelors 
develop  this  sort  of  tendency  to  isolate  them- 
selves at  times  from  their  fellow-creatures.  To 
be  sure,  I  am  naturally  gregarious  ;  but,  then,  I 
hate  to  spoil  sport.  *'  Do  as  you  would  be  done 
by" — that  is  the  Burnett  motto.  So,  by  your 
favour,  I  intend  Blake  to  have  his  own  way.' 

*  Oh,  how  silly  you  must  think  us !'  she  re- 
turned impatiently.  '  I  wish  you  would  not  be 
so  self-opinionative,  Michael ;  for  you  are  wrong 
— quite  wrong.  I  should  be  far  happier  if  you 
would  make  one  of  us,  as  you  do  on  other 
evenings.' 

'And  this  is  the  ro/e  you  have  selected  for 
me,'  replied  Michael  mournfully :  '  to  play 
gooseberry  in  my  old  age,  and  get  myself  hated 
for  my  pains.  No,  my  dear  child  ;  listen  to  the 
words  of  wisdom  :  leave  Mentor  to  enjoy  a  sur- 
reptitious nap  in  his  arm-chair,  and  be  content 
with  your  Blake  audience.'  And,  in  spite  of  all 
her  coaxing  and  argument,  she  could  not  induce 
him  to  promise  that  he  would  mend  his  ways. 

*  You  are  incorrigible  !'  she  said,  as  she  bade 
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him  good-night.     '  After  all,  Cyril  gives  me  my 
own  way  far  more  than  you  do.' 

But  Michael  seemed  quite  impervious  to  this 
reproach  :  the  smile  was  still  on  his  face  as  she 
left  him  ;  but  as  the  door  closed  his  elbow 
dropped  heavily  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  a 
sombre  look  came  into  the  keen  blue  eyes. 

*  Shall  I  have  to  give  it  up  and  go  away  ?^  he 
said  to  himself.  '  Life  is  not  worth  living  at 
this  price.  Oh,  my  darling !  my  innocent 
darling !  why  do  you  not  leave  me  in  peace  ? 
why  do  you  tempt  me  with  your  sweet  looks 
and  words  to  be  false  to  my  own  sense  of 
honour  ?  But  I  will  not  yield — I  dare  not,  for 
all  our  sakes.  If  she  will  not  let  me  take  my 
own  way,  I  must  just  throw  it  all  up  and  go 
abroad.  God  bless  her !  I  know  she  means 
what  she  says,  and  Mike  is  Mike  still.'  And 
then  he  groaned,  and  his  head  dropped  on  his 
arms,  and  the  tide  of  desolation  swept  over 
him.  He  was  still  young — in  the  prime  of  life 
— and  yet  what  good  was  his  life  to  him  ? 

Audrey  was  a  healthy-minded  young  person  ; 
she  was  not  given  to  introspection.  She  never 
took  herself  to  pieces,  in  a  morbid  way,  to 
examine  the  inner  workings  of  her  own  mind, 
after  the   manner  of  some   folk,   who  regulate 
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themselves  in  a  bungling  fashion,  and  wind 
themselves  up  afresh  daily ;  and  who  would 
even  time  their  own  heart-beats  if  it  were 
possible. 

Audrey  was  not  one  of  these  scrupulous  self- 
critics.  She  would  have  considered  it  waste  of 
time  to  be  always  weighing  herself  and  her 
feelings  in  a  nicely-adjusted  balance.  '  Know 
thyself,'  said  an  old  thinker  ;  but  Audrey  Ross 
would  have  altered  the  saying :  '  Look  out  of 
yourself ;  self-forgetfulness  is  better  than  any 
amount  of  self-knowledge.' 

Nevertheless,  Audrey  was  a  little  thoughtful 
after  this  conversation  with  Michael,  and  during 
the  next  few  weeks  she  w^as  conscious  of  feelinor 
vaguely  dissatisfied  with  herself.  Now  and 
then  she  wondered  if  she  w^ere  different  to 
other  girls,  and  if  her  absence  of  moods,  and 
her  constant  serenity  and  gaiety,  were  not  signs 
of  a  phlegmatic  temperament. 

She  was  perfectly  content  with  her  own 
position.  She  had  never  imagined  before  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  be  engaged,  and  to  have 
one  human  being  entirely  devoted  to  her.  She 
was  very  much  attached  to  her  Jiancd.  He 
never  disappointed  her  ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
discovered  every  day  some  new  and  admirable 
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trait  that  excited  her  admiration,  and  as  a  lover 
he  was  simply  perfect.  He  never  made  her 
uneasy  by  demanding  more  than  she  felt  inclined 
to  give  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  deepened  her  sense 
of  security  and  restfulness  to  feel  how  completely 
he  understood  her. 

But  now  and  then  she  would  ask  herself  if 
her  love  for  Cyril  were  all  that  it  ought  to  be. 
She  began  to  compare  herself  with  others — with 
Geraldine,  for  example.  She  remembered  the 
months  of  Geraldine's  engagement,  and  how 
entirely  she  and  Percival  had  been  absorbed  in 
each  other.  Geraldine  had  never  seemed  to 
have  eyes  or  ears  for  anyone  but  her  lover,  and 
in  his  absence  she  had  hardly  seemed  like  her- 
self at  all. 

She  had  been  obliged  to  pay  a  few  weeks' 
visit  to  some  friends  in  Scotland,  and  Audrey 
had  accompanied  her,  and  she  remembered 
how,  when  their  visit  was  half  over,  she  had 
jestingly  observed  that  she  would  never  be 
engaged  to  anyone  if  she  were  compelled  to 
lose  her  own  identity.  '  For  you  know  you  are 
not  the  same  person,  Gage,'  she  had  said ; 
*  instead  of  taking  pleasure  in  our  friends' 
society,  you  shut  yourself  up  and  write  endless 
letters  to  Percival ;  and  when  we  drive  out  or  go 
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in  the  boat,  you  never  seem  to  see  the  beautiful 
scenery,  and  the  mountains  and  the  loch  might 
be  in  the  clouds  ;  and  when  anyone  asks  you  a 
question,  you  seem  to  answer  it  from  a  distance, 
and  everyone  knows  that  your  thoughts  are  at 
Rutherford.'  And  though  Geraldine  had  chosen 
to  be  offended  at  this  plain  speaking,  she  had 
not  been  able  to  defend  herself.  And  then,  had 
not  Audrey  once  found  her  crying  in  her  room, 
and  for  a  lono-  time  she  had  refused  to  be  com- 
forted  ?  Audrey  had  been  much  alarmed,  for 
she  thought  something  must  be  wrong  at 
Woodcote  ;  but  it  was  only  that  Percival  had  a 
headache  and  seemed  so  dull  without  her.  '  He 
says  he  really  cannot  bear  the  place  without  me, 
that  he  thinks  he  must  go  to  Edith — and,  and, 
I  want  to  go  home  dreadfully,'  finished  Geral- 
dine tearfully  ;  '  I  don't  think  engaged  people 
ought  to  leave  each  other,  and  I  know  Percival 
thinks  so  too.' 

Audrey  remembered  this  little  episode  when 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  Cyril  was  obliged 
to  go  up  to  town  for  ten  days.  She  missed  him 
excessively,  and  wrote  him  charming  little 
letters  every  day ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  time 
did  not  hang  heavily  on  her  hands.  But  she 
was  glad  when  the  day  of  his  return  arrived,  and 
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she  went  down  to  the  Gray  Cottage  to  welcome 
him.  Mrs.  Blake  had  suggested  it  as  a  little 
surprise,  and  Audrey  had  agreed  at  once. 
Cyril's  delight  at  seeing  her  almost  deprived 
him  of  good  manners.  He  knew  his  fiancde 
objected  to  any  sort  of  demonstration  before 
people;  and  he  only  just  remembered  this  in 
time,  as  Audrey  drew  back  with  a  heightened 
colour. 

But  he  made  up  for  it  afterwards  when  Mrs. 
Blake  left  them  alone,  and  Audrey  was  almost 
ov^erwhelmed  by  his  vehement  expressions  of 
joy  at  finding  himself  with  her  again. 

'  It  has  been  the  longest  ten  days  I  have  ever 
spent  in  my  life,'  he  observed  ;  '  I  was  horribly 
bored,  and  as  homesick  as  possible.  I  am  afraid 
Norton  found  me  very  poor  company.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  your  letters,  I  could  not  have  borne 
it.  You  shall  never  send  me  away  again, 
dearest.' 

'  But  that  is  nonsense,'  she  returned,  in  her 
sensible  way  ;  *  you  cannot  stop  at  Rutherford 
all  the  year  round,  and  it  will  not  do  for  you  to 
lose  your  friends.  I  shall  have  to  pay  visits 
myself;  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  always  ask 
your  leave  if  any  very  tempting  invitations 
come.' 
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'  You  will  not  need  to  do  so,'  he  answered 
quietly  ;  *  do  you  think  I  should  begrudge  you 
any  pleasure  ?  I  hav^e  no  wish,  even  if  I  had 
the  right,  to  curtail  your  freedom.  I  am  not  so 
selfish.' 

'  You  are  never  selfish,'  she  returned  softly. 
'  Cyril  dear,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  pleased 
that  you  feel  like  this  ;  but,  do  you  know,  I  am 
just  a  little  sorry.' 

'  Sorry !'  and  indeed  he  could  hardly  believe 
his  ears,  for  was  he  not  paying  her  a  pretty 
compliment  ? 

*  Yes  ;  it  makes  me  rather  uncomfortable.  It 
seems  to  me  as  though  I  ought  to  feel  the  same, 
as  though  there  were  something  wanting  in  me. 
I  sometimes  fancy  I  am  different  to  other  girls.' 

'  Do  not  compare  yourself  with  other  people,' 
he  returned  quickly,  for  he  could  not  bear  her  to 
look  troubled  for  a  moment.  This  mood  was 
new  to  him,  and  he  had  never  seen  a  shade  on 
her  bright  face  before.  *  You  have  a  calm  tem- 
perament— that  is  your  great  charm — you  are 
not  subject  to  the  cold  and  hot  fits  of  ordinary 
mortals.  It  is  my  own  fault  that  I  cannot  be 
happy  without  you  ;  but  I  do  not  expect  yoii  to 
share  my  restlessness.* 

'  Ah,    that  is   right,'   she  replied,  very  much 
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relieved  by  this.  '  You  are  always  so  nice  at 
understanding  things,  Cyril.  Do  you  know,  I 
was  blaming  myself  for  feeling  so  comfortable  in 
your  absence.  But  I  was  so  busy — I  had  so  many 
things  to  interest  me  ;  and,  then,  I  had  Michael.' 

The  young  man  flushed  slightly,  but  he  had 
learnt  to  repress  himself:  he  knew,  far  better 
than  she  did,  that  his  love  was  infinitely  greater 
than  hers.  But  what  of  that  ?  She  was  a 
woman  made  to  be  worshipped.  It  never 
troubled  him  when  she  talked  of  INIichael — 
Cyril's  nature  was  too  noble  for  jealousy — but 
just  for  the  moment  her  frankness  jarred  on 
him. 

'  I  think  I  was  nearly  as  happy  as  usual,'  she 
went  on,  determined  to  tell  the  truth  ;  '  and  yet, 
by  your  own  account,  you  were  perfectly  miser- 
able.' 

'  But  that  was  my  own  fault,'  he  returned 
lightly.  '  Men  are  unreasonable  creatures  ;  they 
are  not  patient  like  women.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  no  life  apart  from  you  now,  and  that  I 
always  want  to  be  near  you  ;  but  I  do  not 
expect  you  to  feel  the  same.' 

Audrey  looked  at  him  thoughtfully  ;  he  gave 
her  so  much,  and  yet  he  seemed  to  demand  so 
little. 
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*  You  are  very  good  to  me,  Cyril,'  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice.  '  I  never  thought  you  would  under- 
stand me  so  thoroughly.  You  leave  me  so  free, 
and  you  make  me  so  happy.  I  wonder  where 
you  have  learnt  to  be  so  wise.' 

*  My  love  for  you  has  taught  me  many  things/ 
he  answered.  *  Do  I  really  make  you  happy, 
sweetheart  ?' 

But  the  look  In  her  eyes  was  sufficient  answer. 
This  was  his  reward — to  see  her  perfect  content 
and  trust  in  him,  and  to  bask  in  her  sweet  looks 
and  smiles. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


TWO    FAMILY    EVENTS. 


*  A  solemn  thing  it  is  to  me 
To  look  upon  a  babe  that  sleeps, 
Wearing  in  its  spirit  deeps 
The  undeveloped  mystery 
Of  our  Adam's  taint  and  woe  ; 
Which,  when  they  developed  be, 
Will  not  let  it  slumber  so.' 

Mrs.  Browning. 

One  morning,  as  the  Ross  family  were  sitting  at 
breakfast,  Audrey  noticed  that  Michael  seemed 
very  much  absorbed  by  a  letter  he  was  reading. 
He  laid  it  down  presently,  but  made  no  remark, 
only  he  seemed  a  little  grave  and  absent  during 
the  remainder  of  the  meal. 

Just  as  they  were  rising  from  table,  she  heard 
him  ask  her  father  in  rather  a  low  tone  if  he 
would  come  into  the  study  for  a  moment,  as  he 
wanted  a  few  words  with  him  ;  and  as  they  went 
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out  too^ether  he  mentioned  the  word  doo^cart — 
could  he  have  it  in  time  to  catch  the  11.15 
train  ? 

Audrey  felt  a  sudden  quickening  of  curiosity. 
Michael's  manner  was  so  peculiar  that  she  was 
sure  something  must  have  happened.  She  won- 
dered what  this  sudden  summons  to  town  meant. 
It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day,  and  a  light  fall  of 
snow  had  whitened  the  ground.  A  three  miles' 
drive  in  a  dogcart  was  not  a  very  agreeable 
proceeding,  only  Michael  seemed  so  strangely 
callous  to  weather  now.  Surely  her  father 
would  insist  on  his  having  a  fly  from  the  town  ? 
He  was  always  so  careful  of  Michael's  comfort. 

Audrey  could  settle  to  nothing ;  it  was  im- 
possible to  practise  or  answer  notes  until  she 
had  had  a  word  with  Michael.  So  she  took  up 
the  paper  and  pretended  to  read  it,  until  the 
study  door  opened  and  she  heard  her  cousin  go 
up  to  his  room.  The  next  moment  Dr.  Ross 
w^alked  in,  looking  as  though  he  were  very  much 
pleased. 

'  Mike's  a  droll  fellow,'  he  said,  addressing  his 
wife,  who  was  looking  over  the  tradesmen's 
books.  *  He  has  just  told  me,  with  a  very  long 
face,  that  his  uncle,  Mr.  Carlisle,  is  dead,  and 
that  he  has  left  him  all  his  money  ;  and  he  is  as 
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lugubrious  over  it  as  though  he  had  been  made 
bankrupt.' 

Audrey  uttered  an  exclamation,  but  Mrs.  Ross 
said,  in  her  quiet  way  : 

*  Perhaps  he  is  grieved  at  the  loss  of  his  uncle, 
John.  It  would  hardly  be  becoming  to  rejoice 
openly  at  the  death  of  a  relative,  however  rich 
he  might  be.' 

'  I  am  afraid  many  men  would  if  they  were  in 
Mike's  shoes.  Why,  they  say  Mr.  Carlisle  was 
worth  six  or  seven  thousand  a  year — most  of  it 
solid  capital,  and  locked  up  in  safe  securi- 
ties and  investments.  He  was  always  a  canny 
Scotsman,  and  liked  to  take  care  of  his  money. 
And  here  is  Mike  pretending  not  to  care  a 
jot  about  it,  and  looking  as  though  he  had 
the  cares  of  all  the  world  on  his  shoulders.' 

'  I  think  he  shows  very  good  feeling.  Michael 
was  never  mercenary,  and  the  loss  of  his 
only  near  relative  would  make  him  dull  for  a 
time.' 

*  My  dear  Emmie,  that  is  very  pretty  senti- 
ment ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  hold  good 
in  this  case.  Mike  has  never  seen  his  uncle 
since  he  was  a  lad  of  eighteen — that  is  about 
seventeen  years  ago — and  he  has  often  owned 
to  me  that  Mr.  Carlisle  was  very  close  in  his 
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money  dealings.  *'  It  is  a  pity  there  is  no 
sympathy  between  us,"  he  said  once.  "  Uncle 
Andrew  does  not  seem  to  have  a  thought 
beyond  his  money-grubbing.  He  is  a  decent 
sort  of  old  fellow,  I  believe,  and  I  dare  say  he 
will  end  by  marrying  some  pretty  girl  or  other, 
and  then  he  will  be  properly  miserable  all  the 
rest  of  his  life."  That  does  not  sound  much 
like  an  affectionate  nephew.' 

'  Oh,  he  never  cared  for  him !'  interposed 
Audrey ;  *  Michael  and  I  have  often  talked 
about  him.  It  seems  so  strange  that  he  should 
leave  him  his  money,  when  he  took  so  little 
notice  of  him  all  these  years.' 

'  Well,  he  w^as  not  a  demonstrative  man,' 
returned  her  father  ;  '  but  in  his  way  he  seemed 
both  fond  and  proud  of  Mike.  I  remember 
when  he  got  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  was  lying 
between  life  and  death,  poor  lad!  that  Mr. 
Carlisle  wrote  very  kindly  and  enclosed  a 
cheque  for  two  hundred  pounds.  I  had  to 
answer  the  letter  for  him,  and  I  remember 
when  he  got  better,  and  first  came  down  here, 
that  I  recommended  him  to  keep  up  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  his  uncle,  though  I  do  not 
believe  he  took  my  advice.  Mike  was  always 
such  a  lazy  beggar !' 
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'  And  he  has  to  go  up  to  town  to  see  his 
lawyer,  I  suppose  ?' 

*  Yes,  and  he  thinks  he  may  be  away  a  week 
or  two ;  but,  there,  I  must  not  stand  here  talk- 
ing. I  have  told  Reynolds  to  order  a  fly  from 
the  town ;  but  he  need  not  start  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.' 

Audrey  waited  impatiently  for  another  twenty 
minutes  before  Michael  made  his  appearance. 
He  looked  very  cold,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
wheel  an  easy-chair  in  front  of  the  fire. 

'  I  may  as  well  get  warm,'  he  observed.  '  I 
expect  we  shall  have  a  regular  snowstorm 
before  night.  Look  at  that  leaden  sky  !  Well, 
what  now  ?' 

For  Audrey  was  kneeling  on  the  rug,  and 
she  was  looking  at  him  with  her  brightest  and 
most  bewitching  smile. 

*  Michael,  I   am  so  glad,  so  very,  very  glad 
I  think  I  am  as  pleased  as  though  the  fortune 
were  mine.* 

'  Do  you  think  that  is  a  decent  remark  to 
make  to  a  fellow  who  has  just  lost  his  uncle  ? 
Really,  Audrey,  you  may  well  look  ashamed 
of  yourself ;  I  quite  blush  for  you.  "  Avarice, 
thy  name  is  woman  !"  * 

'  Now,  Michael,  don't  be  absurd.     I  am  not 
VOL.  II.  35 
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a  bit  ashamed  of  myself.  Of  course,  I  am  sorry 
the  poor  man  is  dead  ;  but  as  I  never  saw  him, 
I  cannot  be  excessively  grieved ;  but  I  am 
delighted  that  he  has  done  the  right  thing  and 
left  you  all  his  money,  and  I  am  sure  in  your 
heart  that  you  are  glad,  too.' 

'  It  does  not  strike  you  that  I  may  regard  it 
in  the  light  of  an  unmitigated  bore.  What 
does  an  old  bachelor  like  myself  want  with 
this  heap  of  money  ?  I  should  like  to  know 
how  I  am  to  spend  six  or  seven  thousand  a 
year — why,  the  very  idea  is  oppressive  !' 

'  You  are  very  good  at  pretence,  Michael  ; 
as  though  I  am  not  clever  enough  to  see 
through  that  flimsy  attempt  at  philosophy ! 
You  think  it  would  be  Z7i/ra  dig.  to  look  too 
delighted.' 

*  Oh,  you  think  I  am  going  in  for  a  stoic  V 
he  returned  blandly. 

'  Yes,  but  you  are  not  really  one  ;  you  were 
never  cut  out  for  a  poor  man,  Michael  ;  the 
role  did  not  suit  you  at  all.  It  is  a  pain  and  a 
grief  to  you  to  travel  second  class,  and  it  is  only 
the  best  of  everything  that  is  good  enough  for 
you  ;  and  you  like  to  put  up  at  first-class  hotels, 
and  to  have  all  the  waiters  and  railway  officials 
crowding   round   you.      Even    when    we    were 
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in  Scotland  the  gillie  took  you  for  some  titled 
aristocrat,  you  were  so  lavish  with  your  money. 
It  is  a  way  you  have,  Michael,  to  open  your 
purse  for  everyone.  No  wonder  the  poor 
widow  living  down  by  the  fir-plantation  called 
you  the  noble  English  gentleman.' 

*  Why,  what  nonsense  you  talk  !'  he  replied. 

But  all  the  same  it  pleased  him  to  think  that 
she  had  remembered  these  things.  Oh,  those 
happy  days  that  would  never  come  back  ! 

'  And  now  you  will  be  able  to  gratify  all 
your  tastes.  You  have  always  been  so  fond 
of  old  oak,  and  you  can  have  a  beautiful  house, 
and  furnish  it  just  as  you  like ;  and  you  can 
buy  pictures,  and  old  china,  and  books.  Why, 
you  can  have  quite  a  famous  library,  and  if  you 
want  our  assistance,  Gage  and  I  will  be  proud 
to  help  you  ;  and  if  you  will  only  consult  us, 
it  will  be  the  loveliest  house  you  ever  saw.' 

'  What  do  I  want  with  a  house  ?'  he  returned 
a  little  morosely.  '  I  should  think  rooms 
would  be  far  better  for  a  bachelor.' 

'  Ah,  but  you  need  not  be  a  bachelor  any 
longer,'  she  replied  gaily.  *  You  have  always 
told  us  that  you  could  not  afford  to  marry ;  but 
now  you  can  have  the  house  and  wife  too.' 
But  here  she  stopped  for  a  moment,  for  some- 

35—^ 
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how  the  words  sounded  oddly  as  she  said  them. 
Michael's  wife!  What  a  curious  idea!  And 
would  she  be  quite  willing  for  Michael  to 
marry  ?  His  wife  must  be  very  nice — nicer 
than  most  girls,  she  said  to  herself;  and  here 
she  looked  at  him  a  little  wistfully  ;  but 
Michael  did  not  make  any  response.  He  had 
the  poker  in  his  hand,  and  when  she  left  off 
speaking  he  broke  up  a  huge  coal  into  a  dozen 
glowing  splinters. 

'  And,  then,  do  you  remember,'  she  went  on, 
'  how  you  used  to  long  for  a  mail  phaeton,  and 
a  pair  of  bay  horses  ?  "  When  my  ship  comes 
I  will  drive  a  pair  !"  How  often  you  have 
said  that  to  me  !  Will  you  drive  me  in  the 
Park  sometimes,  Michael,  until  you  have  some- 
one else  whom  you  want  to  take? — for,  of  course, 
when  you  have  a  wife ' 

But  here  he  interrupted  her  with  marked 
impatience  : 

*  I  shall  never  have  a  wife.  I  wish  you  would 
not  talk  such  nonsense,  Audrey  ;'  and  there  was 
such  bitterness  in  his  tone  that  she  looked  quite 
frightened.  But  the  next  moment  he  spoke 
more  gently.  *  Don't  you  see,  dear,  that  I  am  a 
little  upset  about  all  this  money  coming  to  me  ? 
It  is  a  great  responsibility,  as  well  as  a  pleasure.' 
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And  as  she  looked  a  little  downcast  at  his 
rebuke,  he  put  his  hand  lightly  upon  her  brown 
hair  and  turned  her  face  towards  him. 

*  Why,  there  are  tears  in  your  eyes,  you  foolish 
child  !'  he  said  quickly.  *  Did  you  really  mind 
what  I  said,  my  dear  Audrey  ?'  in  a  more 
agitated  tone — for,  to  his  surprise,  a  large  bright 
tear  fell  on  his  other  hand. 

'  Oh,  it  was  not  that  !'  she  returned,  in  rather 
a  choked  voice.  '  Please  don't  look  so  con- 
cerned, Michael.  You  know  I  never  mind  your 
scolding  me.' 

*  Then  what  is  it  ?'  he  asked  anxiously. 
*  What  can  have  troubled  you  ?  Was  it  my 
want  of  sympathy  with  your  little  plans  ?  The 
old  oak,  and  the  carvings  and  the  books,  and 
even  the  mail-phaeton,  may  come  by-and-by, 
when  I  have  had  time  to  realize  my  position  as 
Croesus.      Did  my  apathy  vex  you,  Audrey  ?' 

*  No ;  for  of  course  I  understood  you,  and  I 
liked  you  all  the  better  for  not  caring  about 
things  just  now.  It  was  only — you  will  think 
me  very  foolish,  Michael ' — and  here  she  did 
look  ashamed  of  herself — '  but  I  felt,  somehow, 
as  though  all  this  money  would  separate  us. 
You  would  not  go  on  living  at  Woodcote,  and 
you  would  have  a  home  of  your  own  and  other 
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interests  ;  and  perhaps — don't  be  vexed — but  if 
ever  you  did  marry,  I  hope — I  hope — your  wife 
would  be  good  to  me.' 

*  I  think  I  can  promise  you  that,'  he  returned 
quietly.  *  Thank  you,  dear,  for  telling  me  the 
truth.' 

*  Yes ;  but,  Michael,  are  you  not  shocked  at 
my  selfishness  ?' 

*  Not  in  the  least.  I  understand  you  far 
better  than  you  understand  yourself;'  and  here 
he  looked  at  her  rather  strangely  as  he  rose. 

*  Must  you  go  now  ?' 

*  Yes,  it  is  quite  time ;  I  can  hear  wheels 
coming  up  the  terrace.*  And  then  he  took  her 
hands,  and  his  old  smile  was  on  his  face. 
'  Don't  have  any  more  mistaken  fancies,  Audrey; 
all  the  gold  of  the  Indies  would  not  separate  us. 
If  I  furnish  my  house,  I  will  promise  you  that 
Gage  and  you  shall  ransack  Wardour  Street 
with  me  ;  and  when  you  are  married,  my  dear, 
you  shall  choose  what  I  shall  give  you  ;'  and  as 
he  said  this  he  stooped  over  her,  for  she  was 
still  kneeling  before  the  fire,  and  kissed  her 
very  gently  just  above  her  eyes.  It  was  done 
so  quietly,  almost  solemnly,  that  she  was  not 
even  startled.  '  I  don't  suppose  Blake  would 
object  to   that   from   Cousin    Michael,'    he  said 
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gravely.     *  Good-bye  for  a  few  days  ;'  and  then 
he  was  gone. 

'  I  am  glad  he  did  that,'  thought  Audrey  ; 
'  he  has  never  done  it  before.  As  though  Cyril 
would  mind  !  I  was  so  afraid  I  had  really  vexed 
him  with  all  my  foolish  talking.  But  he  looked 
so  sad,  so  unlike  himself,  that  I  wanted  to  rouse 
him.  I  will  not  tease  him  any  more  about  a 
possible  wife  ;  it  seems  to  hurt  him  somehow — 
and  yet  why  should  he  be  different  to  other 
men  ?  If  he  does  not  go  on  living  here  with 
father  and  mother,  he  will  want  someone  to 
take  care  of  him.'  And  here  she  fell  into  a 
brown  study,  and  the  work  she  had  taken  up 
lay  in  her  lap.  After  all,  it  was  she  who  was 
leaving  him — when  she  was  Cyril's  wife,  how 
could  she  look  after  Michael  ? 

Audrey  could  think  of  nothing  else  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  She  told  Cyril  about 
her  cousin's  good  fortune  when  he  took  her  out 
for  a  walk  that  afternoon.  Neither  of  them 
minded  the  hard  roads  and  gray  wintry  sky  ; 
when  a  few  snowflakes  pelted  them  they  only 
walked  on  faster. 

Cyril  showed  a  proper  interest  in  the 
news. 

*  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,'  he  said  heartily. 
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'  Captain  Burnett  is  one  of  the  best  fellows    I 
know,  and  he  deserves  all  he  has  orot.' 

o 

And  then,  as  it  was  growing  dark,  and  they 
could  hardly  see  each  other's  faces,  he  coaxed 
her  to  go  back  with  him  to  the  Gray  Cottage  to 
tell  Kester  the  wonderful  news.  Now,  it  so 
happened  that  Mrs.  Blake  and  Mollie  had  gone 
to  a  neighbour's,  and  were  not  expected  back  for 
an  hour  ;  but  Cyril  begged  her  to  stay  and  make 
tea  for  them  :  and  a  very  cosy  hour  they  spent, 
sitting  round  the  fire  and  making  all  kinds  of 
possible  and  impossible  plans  for  their  hero. 

But  the  next  day  Audrey's  thoughts  were 
diverted  into  a  different  channel,  for  Geraldine's 
boy  was  born,  and  great  was  the  family's  rejoic- 
ing. Dr.  Ross  himself  telegraphed  to  Michael. 
Audrey  never  liked  her  brother-in-law  so  well  as 
on  the  morning  when  he  came  down  to  Wood- 
cote  to  receive  their  congratulations. 

Mrs.  Ross  was  at  Hillside,  and  only  Audrey 
and  her  father  were  sitting  at  breakfast.  Mr. 
Harcourt  looked  pale  and  fagged,  but  there  was 
marvellous  content  in  his  whole  mien.  The 
slight  pomposity  that  had  always  jarred  on 
Audrey  had  wholly  vanished,  and  he  wrung  her 
hand  with  a  warmth  of  feelincr  that  did  him 
credit. 
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Once,  indeed,  she  could  hardly  forbear  a 
smile,  when  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  his  old 
solemnity,  '  Nurse  says  that  he  is  the  finest 
child  that  she  has  seen  for  a  long  time — and 
Mrs.  Ross  perfectly  agrees  with  her  ;'  but  she 
commanded  herself  with  difficulty. 

'  I  wonder  if  he  be  like  you  or  Gage, 
Percival  ?' 

'  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  present — one  can- 
not get  to  see  his  eyes,  and  he  is  a  little  red. 
Mrs.  Lockhart  says  they  are  all  red  at  first. 
But  he  is  astonishingly  heavy — in  fact,  he  is  as 
fine  a  boy  as  you  could  see  anywhere.' 

Audrey  went  on  with  her  breakfast.  It  was 
so  inexpressibly  droll  to  see  Percival  in  the 
character  of  the  proud  father,  but  Dr.  Ross 
seemed  perfectly  to  understand  his  son-in-law. 
Audrey's  pleasure  was  a  little  damped  when  she 
found  that  she  must  not  see  Geraldine.  She 
went  about  with  her  head  in  the  air,  calling  her- 
self an  aggrieved  aunt  ;  and  she  pretended  to  be 
jealous  of  her  mother,  who  had  taken  up  her 
residence  at  Hillside  during  the  first  week. 

But  when  the  day  came  for  Audrey  to  be 
admitted  to  that  quiet  room,  and  she  saw  Geral- 
dine looking  lovelier  than  ever  in  her  weakness, 
with  a   dark,  downy  head   nestled  against  her 
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arm,  a  great  rush  of  tenderness  filled  her  heart, 
and  she  felt  as  though  she  had  never  loved  her 
sister  so  dearly. 

'Will  you  take  him,  Aunt  Audrey?'  and 
Geraldine  smiled  at  her. 

'  No,  no !  do  not  move  him — let  me  see 
mother  and  son  together  for  a  moment.  Oh, 
you  two  darlings,  how  comfortable  you  look  !' 
but  Audrey's  tone  was  a  trifle  husky,  and  then 
she  gave  a  little  laugh  :  '  Actually,  boy  is  a 
week  old  to-day,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
been  allowed  to  see  my  nephew.' 

'  It  did  seem  hard,'  returned  Geraldine, 
taking  her  hand  ;  '  but  mother  and  nurse  were 
such  tyrants — and  Percival  was  just  as  bad  ;  we 
were  not  allowed  to  have  a  will  of  our  own, 
were  we,  baby  ?  It  was  such  nonsense  keeping 
my  own  sister  from  me,  as  I  told  them.' 

*  Percival  is  very  pleased  with  his  boy, 
Gage  ;  and  then  a  soft,  satisfied  look  came  into 
the  young  mother's  eyes. 

*  I  think  it  is  more  to  him  than  to  most  men,' 
she  whispered.  '  He  is  not  young,  and  he  did 
so  long  for  a  son.  Do  you  know,  mother  tells 
me  that  he  nearly  cried  when  she  put  bab\'  into 
his  arms — at  least,  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  could  scarcely  speak  when  he  saw  me 
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first.  Father  loves  his  little  boy  already,'  she 
continued,  addressing  the  unconscious  infant, 
and  after  that  Audrey  did  consent  to  take  her 
nephew. 

*  What  do  you  mean  to  call  him,  Gage  ?' 

*  Mother  and  I  would  have  liked  him  to  be 
called  John,  after  father;  but  Percival  wishes  him 
so  much  to  have  his  own  father's  name,  Leonard  ; 
and  of  course  he  ought  to  have  his  way.  You 
must  be  my  boy's  godmother,  Audrey — I  will 
have  no  one  else  ;  and  Michael  must  be  one 
godfather — Percival  told  me  this  morning  that 
Mr.  Bryce  must  be  the  other.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  thought  of  Michael,'  re- 
sponded Audrey  rather  dreamily  :  baby  had  got 
one  of  her  fingers  grasped  in  his  tiny  fists,  and 
was  holding  it  tightly  ;  and  then  nurse  came 
forward  and  suggested  that  Mrs.  Harcourt  had 
talked  enough  :  and,  though  Audrey  grumoled 
a  little,  she  was  obliged  to  obey. 

Audrey  took  advantage  of  the  first  fine  after- 
noon to  walk  over  to  Brail.  It  was  more  than 
three  miles  by  the  road,  but  she  was  a  famous 
walker.  The  lanes  were  still  impassable  on 
account  of  the  thaw  ;  February  had  set  in  with 
unusual  mildness  :  the  snow  had  melted,  the 
little  lake  at  Woodcote  was  no  longer  a  sheet 
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of  blue  ice,  and  Eiderdown  and  Snowflake  were 
dabbling  joyously  with  their  yellow  bills  in  the 
water  and  their  soft  plumes  tremulous  with 
excitement. 

Audrey  had  set  out  early,  and  Cyril  had  pro- 
mised to  meet  her  half-way  on  her  return  ;  the 
days  were  lengthening,  but  he  was  sure  the 
dusk  would  overtake  her  long  before  she  got 
home. 

Audrey  was  inclined  to  dispute  this  point  : 
she  liked  to  be  independent,  and  to  regulate  her 
own  movements.    But  Cyril  was  not  to  coerced. 

*  I  shall  meet  you,  probably  by  the  windmill,' 
he  observed  quietly.  '  If  you  are  not  inclined 
for  my  companionship,  I  will  promise  to  keep  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road.' 

And  of  course,  after  this  remark,  Audrey  was 
obliged  to  give  in  ;  and  in  her  heart  she  knew 
she  should  be  glad  of  his  company. 

She  had  not  seen  Mr.  O'Brien  for  some 
weeks.  During  the  winter  her  visits  to  Vine- 
yard Cottage  were  always  few  and  far  between. 
Michael  had  driven  her  over  a  few  days  before 
Christmas,  but  she  had  not  been  there  since. 
She  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Baxter  had  been  ailing 
for  some  weeks,  and  her  conscience  pricked  her 
that  she   had    not   made  an   effDrt  to  see  her. 
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She  would  have  plenty  of  news  to  tell  them,  she 
thought :  there  was  Michael's  fortune,  and 
Gage's  baby.  Last  time  she  had  told  them  of 
her  engagement,  and  had  promised  to  bring  Cyril 
with  her  one  afternoon.  She  had  tried  to 
arrange  this  more  than  once,  but  Cyril  had  pro- 
posed that  they  should  wait  for  the  spring. 

Audrey  enjoyed  her  walk,  and  it  was  still 
early  in  the  afternoon  when  she  unlatched  the 
little  gate  and  walked  up  the  narrow  path  to  the 
cottage.  As  she  passed  the  window  she  could 
see  the  ruddy  gleams  of  firelight,  and  the  broad 
back  of  Mr.  O'Brien  as  he  sat  in  his  o^reat 
elbow-chair  in  front  of  the  fire. 

Mrs.  Baxter  opened  the  door.  She  had  a 
crimson  handkerchief  tied  over  her  hair,  and 
her  face  looked  longer  and  paler  than  ever. 

'Why,  it  is  never  you,  Miss  Ross?'  she  cried 
in  a  subdued  crescendo.  '  Whatever  will  father 
say  when  he  knows  it  is  you  ?  There's  a  deal 
happened,  Miss  Ross,  and  I  am  in  a  shake  still 
when  I  think  of  the  turn  he  gave  me  only  last 
night.  I  heard  the  knock,  and  opened  the  door, 
as  it  might  be  to  you,  and  when  I  saw  who  it  was 

— at  least Why,  father!  father!  what  are 

you  shoving  me  away  for  ?'     For  Mr.  O'Brien 
had  come  out  of   the  parlour,  and  had   taken 
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his  daughter   rather   unceremoniously  by  both 
shoulders,  and  had  moved  her  out  of  his  way. 

'  You  leave  that  to  me,  Priscilla,'  he  said  in 
rather  a  peculiar  voice  ;  and  here  his  great  hand 
grasped  Audrey's.  '  You  have  done  a  good 
deed,  Miss  Ross,  in  coming  here  this  afternoon, 
for  I  am  glad  and  proud  to  see  you  ;'  and  then, 
in  a  voice  he  tried  in  vain  to  steady  :  '  Susan 
v^as  right — she  always  was,  bless  her  ! — and 
Mat  has  come  home  !' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


'  I  COULT)  NOT  STAND  IT  ANY  LONGER,  TOM.' 

'  The  beautiful  souls  of  the  world  have  an  art  of  saintly 
alchemy,  by  which  bitterness  is  converted  into  kindness,  the 
gall  of  human  experience  into  gentleness,  ingratitude  into 
benefits,  insults  into  pardon.' — Amiel. 

'  Mat  has  come  home  !' 

Audrey  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  pleasure  as  she  heard  this  unexpected 
intelligence. 

'  Is  it  really  true  ?  Oh,  Mr.  O'Brien,  I  am 
so  glad — so  very  glad  !  When  did  he  come  ? 
Why  did  you  not  send  for  me  ?  My  dear  old 
friend,  how  happy  you  must  be  to  get  him  back 
after  all  these  years  of  watching  and  waiting !' 

A  curiously  sad  expression  crossed  Mr. 
O'Brien's  rugged  face  as  Audrey  spoke  in  her 
softest  and  most  sympathetic  voice. 

*  Ay,  I  am  not  denying  that  it  is  happiness 
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to  get  the  lad  back,'  he  returned,  in  a  slow, 
ruminative  fashion,  as  though  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  shape  his  thoughts  into  words  ;  '  but  it  is 
a  mixed  sort  of  happiness,  too.  Come  in  and 
sit  down,  Miss  Ross — Mat  has  gone  out  for  a 
prowl,  as  he  calls  it — and  I  will  tell  you  how  it 
all  happened  while  Prissy  sees  to  the  tea  ;'  and 
as  Mrs.  Baxter  withdrew  at  this  very  broad 
hint,  Mr.  O'Brien  drew  up  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  elbow-chairs  to  the  fire,  and  then, 
seating  himself,  took  up  his  pipe  from  the  hob, 
and  looked  thoughtfully  into  the  empty  bowl. 
'  Things  get  terribly  mixed  in  this  world,'  he 
continued,  '  and  pleasures  mostly  lose  their 
flavour  before  one  has  a  chance  of  enjoying 
them.  I  am  thinkino:  that  the  father  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  did  not  find  it  all  such  plain  sail- 
ing after  the  feast  was  over,  and  he  had  time  to 
look  into  things  more  closely.  That  elder 
brother  would  not  be  the  pleasantest  of  com- 
panions for  many  a  long  day  ;  he  would  still 
have  a  sort  of  grudge,  like  my  Prissy  here.' 

'  Oh,  I  hope  not !' 

*  Oh,  it  is  true,  though.  Human  nature  is 
human  nature  all  the  world  over.  But,  there,  I 
am  teasing  you  with  all  this  rigmarole  ;  only  I 
seem  somehow  confused,  and  as  though  I  could 
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not  rightly  arrange  my  thoughts.  When  did 
Mat  come  home  ?  Well,  it  was  three  nights 
ago,  and — would  you  believe  it,  Miss  Ross  ? — -it 
feels  more  like  three  weeks.' 

'  I  wish  you  had  written  to  me.  I  would 
have  come  to  you  before.' 

*  Ay,  that  w^as  what  Prissy  said  ;  she  was 
always  bidding  me  take  ink  and  paper. 
''There's  Miss  Ross  ought  to  be  told,  father" 
— she  was  always  dinning  it  into  my  ears  ;  but 
somehow  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  write. 
*' Where's  the  hurry,"  I  said  to  Prissy,  "when 
Mat  is  a  fixture  here  ?  I  would  rather  tell 
Miss  Ross  myself."  And  I  have  had  my  way, 
too  ' — with  a  touch  of  his  old  humour — *  and 
here  we  are,  talking  comfortably  as  we  have 
been  used  to  do ;  and  that  is  better  than  a  stack 
of  letters.' 

Audrey  smiled.  Whatever  her  private 
opinion  might  be,  she  certainly  offered  no 
contradiction.  If  she  had  been  in  his  place,  all 
her  world  should  have  heard  of  her  prodigal's 
return,  and  should  have  been  bidden  to  eat  of 
the  fatted  calf;  she  would  have  called  her 
friends  and  neighbours  to  rejoice  with  her  over 
the  lost  one  who  had  found  his  way  home.  Her 
friend's  reticence  secretly  alarmed  her.     Would 

VOL.  II.  36 
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Vineyard  Cottage  be  a  happier  place  for  its  new 
inmate  ? 

*  Yes,  it  is  better  for  you  and  me  to  be  talk- 
ing over  it  quietly,'  he  went  on  ;  *  and  I  am  glad 
Mat  took  that  restless  turn  an  hour  ago.  You 
see,  the  place  is  small,  and  he  has  been  used  to 
bush-life  ;  and  after  he  has  sat  a  bit  and  smoked 
one  or  two  pipes,  he  must  just  go  out  and  dig  in 
the  garden,  or  take  his  mile  or  two  just  to  stretch 
his  muscles  ;  but  he  will  be  back  by  the  time 
Prissy  has  got  the  tea.' 

*  And  he  came  back  three  nights  ago  ?' 
observed  Audrey. 

'Just.  We  were  going  upstairs.  Prissy  and 
I  ;  the  eirl  had  been  in  bed  for  an  hour.  I 
was  just  smoking  my  last  pipe  over  the  kitchen 
fire,  as  I  like  to  do,  when  we  heard  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  Prissy  says  to  me  : 

'  "  I  expect  that  is  Joshua  Ruddock,  father, 
and  Jane  has  been  taken  bad,  and  they  cannot 
get  the  nurse  in  time."  For  Prissy  is  a  good 
soul  at  helping  any  of  her  neighbours,  and  some- 
times one  or  other  of  them  will  send  for  her  to 
sit  up  with  a  sick  wife  or  child.  And  then  she 
goes  to  the  door,  while  I  knock  the  ashes  out 
of  my  pipe.  But  the  next  moment  she  gave 
a   sort    of   screech,  and    I    made  up  my  mind 
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that  it  was  that  rascal  Joe  asking  for  a  night's 
lodging — not  that  he  would  ever  have  slept 
under  my  roof  again.  I  confess  I  swore  to 
myself  a  bit  softly  when  I  heard  Prissy  fly  out 
like  that. 

'**  Father,"  she  says  again,  "here  is  a 
vagrant  sort  of  man,  and  he  says  he  is  Uncle 
Mat." 

'  "  And  she  won't  believe  me,  Tom  ;  so  you 
had  better  come  and  look  at  me  yourself ;"  and, 
sure  enough,  I  knew  the  lad's  voice  before  I 
got  a  sight  of  his  face. 

*  I  give  you  my  word,  Miss  Ross,'  he  con- 
tinued, somewhat  huskily,  '  I  hardly  know  how 
I  got  to  the  door,  for  my  limbs  seemed  to  have 
no  power. 

*  ''  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  your  voice, 
lad  i*"  I  said ;  and,  though  it  was  dark,  I  got 
hold  of  him  and  pulled  him  into  the  light. 

'  We  were  both  of  us  white  and  shaking  as 
we  stood  there,  but  he  looked  me  in  the  face 
with  a  pitiful  sort  of  smile. 

'  "  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer,  Tom,"  he 
said  ;  "  I  suppose  it  was  home-sickness  ;  but  it 
would  have  killed  me  in  time.  I  have  not  got 
a  creature  in  the  world  belonging  to  me.  Will 
you  and  Susan  take  me  in  ?"    And  then,  with  a 
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laugh,  though  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  :  '*  I 
am  precious  tired  of  the  husks,  old  chap." 

*  Well,  I  did  not  seem  to  have  my  answer 
ready  ;  for  I  was  fairly  choked  at  the  sight  of 
his  changed  face,  and  those  poor,  pitiable 
words.  But  he  did  not  misunderstand  me,  and 
when  I  took  his  arm  and  pushed  him  into  a 
chair  by  the  fire,  he  looked  round  the  place  in 
a  dazed  kind  of  way. 

*  "Where's  Susan  ?"  he  asked.  **  I  hope  she 
is  not  sick,  Tom."  And  with  that  he  did  break 
me  down ;  for  the  thought  of  how  Susan  would 
have  welcomed  him — not  standing  aloof  as 
Prissy  was  doing — and  how  she  would  have 
heartened  us  up,  in  her  cheery  way,  was  too 
much  for  me,  and  I  fairly  cried  like  a  child. 

*  Well,  I  knew  it  was  my  lad — in  spite  of  his 
gray  hairs — when  he  cried,  too — just  for  com- 
pany. Mat  had  always  a  kind  heart  and  way 
with  him. 

*  ''  I  never  thought  of  this,  Tom,"  he  said, 
when  we  were  a  bit  better.  ^'  All  to-day  Susan's 
face  has  been  before  me  bonnie  and  smiling, 
as  I  last  saw  it.  Prissy  there  is  not  much 
like  her  mother.  And  so  she  is  in  her  coffin, 
poor  lass !  Well,  you  are  better  off  than  me, 
Tom,  for  you  have  got   Prissy  there  to   look 
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after  you,  and    I    have    neither  wife  nor  chil- 
dren." 

*  ''  Do  you  mean  they  are  gone  ?"  I  asked, 
staring-  at  him ;  and  he  nodded  in  a  grim, 
sorrowful  kind  of  way. 

*  "  I  have  lost  them  all.  There,  we  won't 
talk  about  that  just  yet.  What  is  it  Susan  used 
to  say  when  the  children  died  ?  '  The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.'  Those 
are  pious  words,  Tom."  And  then  he  looked 
at  me  a  bit  strangely 

'  Well,  it  was  Prissy  who  interrupted  us,  by 
asking  if  Mat  wanted  food.  And  then  it  turned 
out  that  he  was  'most  starving. 

*  *'  I  think  I  was  born  to  ill-luck,  Tom,"  he 
went  on  ;  ''  for  some  scamp  or  other  robbed  me 
of  my  little  savings  as  soon  as  I  reached  Lon- 
don, and  I  had  to  make  shift  to  pay  my  fare 
down  here.  It  is  a  long  story  to  tell  how  I 
found  you  out.  I  went  to  the  old  place  first, 
and  they  sent  me  on  here.  I  had  a  drop  of 
beer  and  a  crust  at  the  Three  Loaves,  and  old 
Giles,  the  ostler,  knew  me  and  told  me  a  long 
yarn  about  you  and  Prissy." 

'  And  then  we  would  not  let  him  talk  any 
more.  And  when  he  was  fed  and  warmed 
Prissy  made  up  a  bed  for  him,  for  we  saw  he 
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was  nearly  worn  out,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
time  for  hearing  all  he  had  to  tell  us. 

*  But  I  could  not  help  going  into  his  room 
before  I  turned  in,  for  there  came  over  me  such 
a  longing  to  see  Mat's  face  again — though  it 
was  not  the  old  face.  And  I  knew  my  bright, 
handsome  lad  would  never  come  back.  Well, 
he  was  not  asleep,  for  he  turned  on  his  pillow 
when  he  saw  me. 

*  "  If  one  could  only  have  one's  life  again  !" 
he  said — and  there  was  a  catch  in  his  voice. 
''  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  it.  I  have 
shamed  you,  Tom,  and  I  have  shamed  all  that 
belonged  to  me ;  and  many  and  many  a  time  I 
have  longed  to  die  and  end  it  all,  but  some- 
thing would  not  let  me.  I  was  always  a 
precious  coward.  Why,  I  tried  to  shoot  myself 
once;  but  I  could  not  do  it,  I  bungled  so.  That 
was  when  things  were  at  the  worst ;  but  I  never 
tried  again,  so  don't  look  so  scared,  old  chap  !" 

'  Well,  it  was  terrible  to  hear  him  talk  like 
that,  of  throwing  his  life  away,  and  I  said  a 
word  or  two  to  show  what  I  thought  of  it ;  but 
he  would  not  listen. 

*  "  Don't  preach,  Tom:  you  were  always  such 
a  hand  at  preaching  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing  you  may  care   to  hear.      It  was  when   I 
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was  out  in  the  bush.  I  had  been  down  with 
a  sort  of  fever,  and  had  got  precious  low. 
Well,  it  came  over  me  one  day  as  I  was  alone 
in  the  hut,  that,  if  that  sort  of  life  went  on,  I 
should  just  lose  my  reason  ;  for  the  loneliness, 
and  the  thought  of  the  prison  life,  and  all  the 
evil  I  had  done,  and  the  way  I  had  thrown 
aside  my  chances,  seemed  crowding  in  upon 
my  mind,  and  I  felt  I  must  just  blow  my  brains 
out,  and  I  knew  I  would  do  it  this  time ;  and 
then  all  at  once  the  thought  came  to  me  : 
*  Why  not  go  to  Tom  }  Tom  and  Susan  are 
good  sorts  ;  they  won't  refuse  a  helping  hand 
to  a  poor  wretch  ;'  and  the  very  next  day  I 
packed  up  traps  and  started  for  Melbourne." 

'  "  My  lad,"  I  said,  "it  was  just  Providence 
that  put  that  thought  in  your  head  ;"  and  then 
I  left  him,  for  my  heart  was  too  full  to  talk, 
except  to  my  Maker.  "  Buc  I  dreamt  that 
night  that  Susan  came  to  me,  and  that  we 
stood  together  by  Mat's  bedside  looking  down 
at  him  while  he  slept. 

*  *'  He  looks  old  and  gray,"  I  heard  her  say 
quite  distinctly  ;  "  but  he  will  grow  young  again 
beside  my  Tom."  And  then  she  looked  at 
me  so  gently  and  sighed  :  "  Be  patient  with 
him  ;  he  is  very  unhappy,"  and  then  I  woke.' 
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'  Oh,  I  hope  you  told  him  that  dream  !' 

'  Ay,  I  did.  I  told  him  a  power  of  things 
about  Susan  and  myself  and  Prissy,  and  he 
never  seemed  tired  of  listenincr ;  but  after  that 
first  evening  he  did  not  open  out  much  of  his 
own  accord.  He  told  us  a  few  things,  mostly 
about  his  bush-life,  and  where  he  went  when 
he  got  his  ticket-of-leave ;  but  somehow  he 
seemed  to  dislike  talking  about  himself,  and 
after  I  had  questioned  him  pretty  closely,  he 
suddenly  said  : 

'  ^'  Look  here,  old  chap  :  I  don't  mean  to  be 
rough  on  you,  but  I  have  grown  used  to  hold- 
ing my  tongue  during  the  last  few  years. 
What  is  the  use  of  raking  up  bygones  ?  Do 
you  suppose  I  am  so  proud  of  my  past  life  that 
I  care  to  talk  about  it  ?  Why  can  we  not 
start  afresh  ?  You  know  me  for  what  I  am, 
the  good-for-nothing  Mat  O'Brien.  I  know  I 
am  no  fit  companion  for  you  and  Prissy  ;  and  if 
you  tell  me  to  go,  I  will  shift  my  quarters 
without  a  reproachful  word.  Shall  I  go, 
Tom  ?" 

*  "  No,"  I  said,  almost  shouting  at  him,  and 
snapping  my  pipe  in  two ;  "  you  will  just  stay 
where  you  are,  lad.  Do  you  think  I  will  ever 
suffer  you  to  wander  off  again  ?"     And  then, 
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as  he  looked  at  me  very  sadly,  I  opened  the 
big  Bible  we  had  been  reading  in  that  morn- 
ing, and  showed  him  the  verse  that  was  in  my 
thouo^hts  that  moment  :  "  The  Lord  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  me 
and  thee." 

* ''  Do  you  mean  that,  Tom  ?"  and  his  voice 
was  rather  choky. 

'  "  Ay,  I  do,"  was  my  answer.  And  then 
he  gripped  my  hand  without  speaking,  and 
went  out  of  the  room,  and  we  did  not  see  him 
for  an  hour  or  two.  And  that  Is  about  all  I 
have  to  tell  you,  Miss  Ross.' 

'  Thank  you,  old  friend,'  returned  Audrey 
gently. 

And  she  looked  reverently  into  the  thoughtful 
face  beside  her.  The  rugged,  homely  features 
were  beautified  to  her.  He  was  only  a  small 
tradesman,  yet  what  nobleman  could  show  more 
tender  chivalry  to  the  fallen  man  who  had 
brought  disgrace  on  his  honest  name?  In  her 
heart  Audrey  knew  there  was  no  truer  gentle- 
man than  this  simple,  kindly  Tom  O'Brien. 

'  There's  Mat,'  he  observed  presently  ;  and 
Audrey  roused  herself  and  looked  anxiously  at 
the  door. 

She  was  longing,  yet  dreading,  to  see   this 
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much-loved  prodigal.  Priscilla's  description  of 
'  a  vagrant  sort  of  man '  had  somewhat  alarmed 
her,  and  she  feared  to  see  the  furtive  look  and 
slouching  gait  that  so  often  stamp  the  man 
who  has  taken  long  strides  on  the  downward 
path. 

She  was  greatly  surprised,  therefore,  when  a 
tall,  fine-looking  man,  with  closely-cropped  gray 
hair  and  a  black  moustache,  came  quickly  into 
the  room.  On  seeing  a  young  lady  he  was 
about  to  withdraw ;  but  his  brother  stopped 
him. 

'  Don't  go  away,  lad.  This  Is  IMIss  Ross, 
the  young  lady  who  I  told  you  was  with  Susan 
when  she  died.' 

'  And  I  am  very  glad  to  welcome  you  back, 
Mr.  O'Brien,'  observed  Audrey  cordially,  as  she 
held  out  her  hand. 

Mat  O'Brien  reddened  slightly  as  he  took 
the  offered  hand  with  some  reluctance,  and 
then  stood  aside  rather  awkwardly.  He  only 
muttered  something  in  reply  to  his  brother's 
question  of  how  far  he  had  walked. 

'  1  think  I  will  go  to  Priscilla,'  he  said,  with 
a  touch  of  sullenness  that  was  more  shyness 
and  discomfort.  '  Don't  let  me  interrupt  you 
and  this   young  lady,  Tom.'     And  before  Mr. 
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O'Brien  could  utter  a  remonstrance,  he  was 
gone. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  am  in  the  way/  suggested 
Audrey.  '  Perhaps  your  brother  does  not  like 
to  see  people.  It  is  growing  dark,  so  I  may  as 
well  start  at  once.  Mr.  Blake  has  promised  to 
meet  me,  so  I  shall  not  have  a  solitary  walk.' 

'  Nay,  you  must  not  go  without  your  cup  of 
tea,'  returned  the  old  man,  rubbing  up  his  hair 
in  a  vexed  manner  ;  '  I  hear  Prissy  clattering 
with  the  cups.  Don't  fash  your  head  about  the 
lad  :  he  is  a  bit  shamed  at  looking  honest  folk 
in  the  face  ;  but  we'll  get  him  over  that.  Sit 
you  down,  and  I  will  fetch  him  out  of  the 
kitchen.'  And  without  heeding  her  entreaties 
to  be  allowed  to  go,  Mr.  O'Brien  hurried  her 
into  the  next  room,  where  the  usual  bountiful 
meal  was  already  spread,  and  where  Mrs. 
Baxter  awaited  them  with  an  injured  expres- 
sion of  face. 

*  I  think  father  has  gone  clean  daft  over 
Uncle  Mat,'  she  observed,  as  Mr.  O'Brien 
departed  on  his  quest.  '  Draw  up  to  the  table. 
Miss  Ross.  Father  will  be  back  directly ;  but 
he  won't  touch  a  mouthful  until  he  sees  Uncle 
Mat  in  his  usual  place ;  he  fashes  after  him 
from  morning  to  night,  and  can  hardly  bear  him 
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out  of  his  sight.  It  is  "  Mat,  come  here,  along 
side  of  me,"  or  *'  Try  this  dish  of  Prissy's,  my 
lad,"  until  you  would  think  there  was  not 
another  person  in  the  house.  It  is  a  bit  trying, 
Miss  Ross,  I  must  confess  ;  though  I  won't 
fly  in  the  face  of  Providence,  and  say  1  am  not 
glad  that  the  sinner  has  come  home.  But 
there,  one  must  have  one's  trials  ;  and  Heaven 
knows  I  have  had  a  plentiful  share  of  thorns 
and  briars  in  my  time  !' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  like  this,  Mrs. 
Baxter.  I  was  hoping  that  you  would  rejoice 
in  Mr.  O'Brien's  happiness.  Think  how  he  has 
longed  for  years  to  see  his  brother's  face  again  !* 

Mrs.  Baxter  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

*Ay,  Miss  Ross;  but  the  best  of  us  are 
poor  ignorant  creatures,  and,  maybe,  the  bless- 
ings we  long  for  will  turn  to  a  curse  in  the  end. 
I  doubt  whether  our  little  cottaee  will  be  the 
restful  place  it  was  before  Uncle  Mat  came 
home.  He  has  gone  to  a  bad  school  to  learn 
manners;  and  wild  oats  and  tares  and  the  husks 
that  the  swine  did  eat  are  poor  crops,  after  all, 
Miss  Ross,'  finished  Priscilla  a  little  vaguely. 

Audrey  bent  over  her  plate  to  conceal  a 
smile ;  but  she  was  spared  the  necessity  of 
answering,  as  just  then  the  two  men  entered. 
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It  was  the  first  meal  that  Audrey  had  failed 
to  enjoy  at  Vineyard  Cottage  ;  and  notwith- 
standing all  her  efforts  to  second  Mr.  O'Brien's 
attempt  at  cheerfulness,  she  felt  that  she  failed 
most  signally.  Neither  of  them  could  induce 
Mat  O'Brien  to  enter  into  conversation  ;  his 
gloomy  silence  or  brief  monosyllabic  replies 
compelled  even  his  brother  at  last  to  desist 
from  any  such  attempt. 

Now  and  then  Audrey  stole  a  furtive  glance 
at  him  as  he  sat  moodily  looking  out  into  the 
twilight.  The  handsome  lad  was  still  a  good- 
looking  man  ;  but  the  deep-seated  melancholy 
in  the  dark  eyes  oppressed  Audrey  almost  pain- 
fully :  there  was  a  hopelessness  in  their  expres- 
sion that  filled  her  with  pity. 

Why  had  he  let  that  one  failure,  that  sad 
lapse  from  honesty,  stamp  his  old  life  with 
shame  ?  Had  he  not  expiated  his  sin  ?  Why 
was  he  so  beaten  down  and  crushed  with  re- 
morse and  suffering  that  he  had  only  longed  to 
end  an  existence  that  seemed  God-forsaken  and 
utterly  useless  ?  And  then,  half  unconsciously, 
she  noted  the  one  serious  defect  in  his  face — 
the  weak,  receding  chin  ;  and  she  guessed  that 
the  mouth  hidden  under  the  heavy  moustache 
was  weak  too. 
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'  I  will  not  ask  you  what  you  think  of  Mat 
to-night/  observed  Mr.  O'Brien,  as  he  accom- 
panied Audrey  to  the  gate  ;  '  he  has  not  been 
used  to  a  lady's  company,  and  he  has  grown 
into  silent  ways,  living  so  much  alone.' 

*  He  looks  terribly  unhappy.' 

*  Ay,  poor  chap,  he  is  unhappy  enough  ;  he 
has  got  a  load  on  his  heart  that  he  is  carrying 
alone.  Sometimes  it  makes  my  heart  ache, 
Miss  Ross,  to  see  him  sitting  there,  staring  into 
the  tire,  and  fetching  up  a  sigh  now  and  then. 
But  there,  as  Susan  says,  **  The  heart  knoweth 
its  own  bitterness "  ;  but  if  ever  a  man  is  in 
trouble,  Mat  is  that  man.' 

And  Audrey  felt  that  her  old  friend  was 
right. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

*  WILL  YOU  CALL  THE  GUARD  ?' 

'  Plead  guilty  at  man's  bar,  and  go  to  judgment  straight  ; 
At  God's  no  other  way  remains  to  shun  that  fate.' 

Archbishop  Trench. 

Captain  Burnett  had  settled  his  business,  and 
was  returning  again  to  Rutherford  after  more 
than  a  month's  absence.  He  would  willingly 
have  lingered  in  town  longer.  Lonely  as  his 
bachelor  quarters  were,  he  felt  he  was  safer  in 
them  than  in  his  cosy  rooms  under  his  cousin's 
roof,  where  every  hour  of  the  day  exposed  him 
to  some  new  trial,  and  where  the  part  he  played 
was  daily  becoming  more  difficult.  In  town  he 
could  at  least  be  free  ;  he  had  no  need  to  mask 
his  wretchedness,  or  to  pretend  that  he  was 
happy  and  at  ease.  No  demands,  trying  to 
meet,  were  made  on  his  sympathy ;  no  inno- 
cently loving   looks   claimed   a    response.     At 
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least,  the  bare  walls  could  tell  no  tales,  if  he 
sat  for  long  hours  brooding  over  a  future  that 
looked  grim  and  desolate. 

And  he  was  a  rich  man.  Heavens  !  what 
mockery !  And  yet  how  his  friends  would 
have  crowded  round  him  if  they  had  known  it ! 
Comfort — nay,  even  luxury — was  within  his 
power  ;  he  could  travel,  build,  add  acre  to  acre  ; 
he  could  indulge  in  philanthropic  schemes,  ride 
any  hobby.  And  yet,  though  he  knew  this,  the 
thought  of  his  gold  seemed  bitter  as  the  apples 
of  Sodom. 

It  had  come  too  late.  Ah,  that  was  the  sting 
— his  poverty  had  been  the  gulf  between  him 
and  happiness,  and  he  had  not  dared  to  stretch 
his  hand  across  it  to  the  woman  he  loved  ;  and 
now,  when  his  opportunity  had  gone  and  he 
had  lost  her  irrevocably,  Fate  had  showered 
these  golden  gifts  upon  him,  as  though  to 
bribe  him  as  one  bribes  children  with  some 
gilded  toy. 

Was  it  a  wonder  that,  as  he  sat  trying  to  shape 
that  dreary  future  of  his,  his  heart  was  sore 
within  him,  and  that  now  and  again  the  thought 
crossed  him  that  it  might  have  been  well  for 
him  if  his  battered  body  could  have  been  laid  to 
rest  with  those  other  brave  fellows  in  Zululand? 
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And  then  he  remembered  how  Kester  had  once 
told  him  that  he  must  be  the  happiest  man  in 
the  world.  He  had  never  quite  forgotten  that 
boyish  outburst. 

'  Don't  you  see  the  difference  ?'  he  could  hear 
him  say.  *  I  have  got  this  pain  to  bear,  and  no 
good  comes  of  it ;  it  is  just  bearing,  and  nothing 
else.  But  you  have  suffered  in  saving  other 
men's  lives  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  ransom.  It  must 
be  happiness  to  have  a  memory  like  that  !' 

Was  he  suffering  for  nothing  now  ?  Would 
any  good  to  himself  or  others  come  from  a  pain 
so  exquisite,  so  rife  with  torture — a  pain  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  fear  and  doubt  that 
he  scarcely  dared  own  it  to  himself?  Only 
now  and  again  those  few  bitter  words  would 
escape  his  lips  : 

'  Oh,  my  darling,  what  a  mistake  !  W^ill  you 
ever  find  it  out  before  it  is  too  late  ?'  And 
then,  with  a  groan,  he  would  answer,  as  though 
to  himself :   *  Never  !  never  !' 

Old  habits  are  strong,  and  it  was  certainly 
absence  of  mind  that  made  Captain  Burnett 
take  his  usual  third-class  ticket ;  and  he  had 
seated  himself  and  dismissed  his  porter  before 
he  bethought  himself  that  the  first-class  com- 
partment was  now  within  his  means. 

VOL.  II.  ^y 
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Audrey  had  told  him  laughingly  that  such 
creature  comforts  were  dear  to  him — that  he 
was  a  man  who  loved  the  best  of  things,  to 
whom  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  bare  main- 
tenance were  not  enough  without  adding  to 
them  the  fine  linen  and  dainty  appendages 
of  luxury  ;  and  he  had  not  contradicted  her. 
But,  all  the  same,  he  knew  that  he  would  have 
been  willing  to  live  in  poverty  until  his  life's  end 
if  he  could  only  have  kept  her  beside  him. 

Happily,  the  third-class  compartment  was 
empty,  and  he  threw  himself  back  in  the  farthest 
corner,  and,  taking  out  his  Baedeker,  began  to 
plan  what  he  called  his  summer's  campaign — a 
tour  he  was  projecting  through  Holland  and 
Belgium,  and  which  was  to  land  him  finally  in 
the  Austrian  Tyrol.  He  would  work  his  way 
later  to  Rome  and  Florence  and  Venice,  and  he 
would  keep  Norway  for  the  following  year  ;  and 
he  would  travel  about  in  the  desultory,  dilettante 
sort  of  fashion  that  suited  him  best  now.  He 
would  probably  go  to  America,  and  see  Niagara 
and  all  the  wonders  of  the  New  World,  that 
was  so  young  and  fresh  in  its  immensity.  In- 
deed, he  would  go  anyw'here  and  everywhere, 
until  his  trouble  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
he  had  strength  to  live  and  work  for  the  good  of 
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his  fellow-creatures  ;  but  he  felt  that  such  work 
was  not  possible  to  him  just  yet. 

Michael  studied  his  Baedeker  in  a  steady, 
business-like  way.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  to  brood  over  an  irreparable  misfortune  was 
unworthy  of  any  man  who  acknowledged  himself 
a  Christian — that  any  such  indulgence  would 
weaken  his  moral  character  and  make  him  unfit 
for  his  duties  in  life.  The  sorrow  was  there, 
but  there  was  no  need  to  be  ever  staring  it  in 
the  face  ;  as  far  as  was  possible,  he  would  put 
it  from  him,  and  do  the  best  for  himself  and 
others. 

Michael's  stubborn  tenacity  of  purpose 
brought  its  own  reward,  for  he  was  soon  so 
absorbed  in  mapping  out  his  route  that  he  was 
quite  startled  at  hearing  the  porters  shouting 
'  Warnborough  !'  and  the  next  moment  the  door 
was  flung  open,  and  a  shabbily-dressed  man, 
with  the  gait  and  bearing  of  a  soldier,  entered 
the  compartment,  and,  taking  the  opposite 
corner  to  Michael,  unfolded  his  paper  and  began 
to  read. 

Michael  glanced  at  him  carelessly.  He  was 
rather  a  good-looking  man,  he  thought,  with  his 
closely-cropped  gray  hair  and  black  moustache  ; 
but  his  scrutiny  proceeded  no  further,  for  just 
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then  he  cauorht  sis^ht  of  a  famih'ar  face  and  ficrure 
on  the  platform  that  made  him  shrink  back  into 
his  corner,  and  wish  that  he,  too,  had  a  news- 
paper, behind  which  he  could  hide  himself. 

There  was  no  mistaking  that  slim,  graceful 
figure  and  the  little,  close  black  bonnet.  There 
was  something:  about  Mrs.  Blake  which  he 
would  have  recognised  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 
By  Jove  !  she  was  coming  towards  his  compart- 
ment. Her  hands  were  full  of  parcels,  and  she 
was  asking  a  gray-headed  old  gentleman  to 
open  the  door  for  her — how  handsome  and 
bright  and  alert  she  looked,  as  she  smiled  her 
acknowledgment !  The  old  gentleman  looked 
back  once  or  twice — even  old  fogies  have  eyes 
for  a  pretty  w^oman — but  Mrs.  Blake  was  too 
busy  arranging  her  parcels  in  the  rack  to  notice 
the  impression  she  had  made. 

If  only  he  had  had  that  newspaper  he  might 
have  pretended  that  he  was  asleep  ;  but  when 
the  parcels  were  in  their  place  she  would  see 
him.  There  was  nothing  for  him  but  to  take 
the  initiative. 

'Let  me  put  that  up  for  you,  Mrs.  Blake;' 
and  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  turned  round. 

In  a  moment  he  knew  that  she  was  not 
pleased  to  see  him — that  if  she  had  discovered 
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that  he  was  there,  nothing  would  have  induced 
her  to  enter  the  compartment.  It  was  his 
extraordinary  quickness  of  intuition  that  made 
him  know  this,  and  the  sudden  shade  that 
crossed  her  face  when  he  addressed  her. 
Underneath  Mrs.  Blake's  smooth  speeches  and 
charm  of  manner  he  had  always  been  conscious 
of  some  indefinable  antagonism  to  himself ;  as 
he  had  once  told  Geraldine,  there  was  no  love 
lost  between  them.  'In  a  ladylike  way,  she 
certainly  hates  me,*  he  had  said. 

*  Dear  me,  Captain  Burnett,  how  you  startled 
me  !  I  thought  there  were  only  strangers  in 
the  carriage.  Thank  you  ;  that  parcel  is  rather 
heavy.  I  have  been  shopping  in  Warnborough 
and  am  terribly  laden  ;  I  hope  Cyril  will  meet 
me — if  the  omnibus  be  not  at  the  station,  I 
must  certainly  take  a  fly.  I  had  no  idea  you 
were  coming  back  until  to-morrow.  Kester 
certainly  said  to-morrow.  How  delighted  he 
will  be,  dear  boy,  when  I  tell  him  I  have  seen 
you  !' 

'  The  christening  will  be  to-morrow,  you 
know,  and  I  have  to  stand  sponsor  to  my  small 
cousin.' 

*  Ah,  to  be  sure !  How  stupid  of  me  to 
forget  !  and  yet  Mollie  told  me  all  about  it.      It 
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is  v^ry  soon — baby  is  only  a  month  old,  is  he 
not  ?  I)Ut  I  hear  Mrs.  Harcourt  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  church.' 

*  No  ;  so  Audrey  tells  me.' 

'  I  think  that  a  pity.  When  my  cliildren  were 
christened  I  was  always  with  them.  To  be  sure, 
both  Kester  and  Mollie  were  two  months  old  at 
least.  What  is  your  opinion,  Captain  Burnett 
— you  are  a  strict  Churchman,  I  know — ought 
not  the  mother  to  be  there  as  a  matter  of 
course  ?' 

Mrs.  Blake  spoke  in  a  soft  voice,  with  her 
usual  engaging  air  of  frankness,  but  Michael's 
answer  was  decidedly  stiff  Of  all  things  he 
hated  to  be  entrapped  into  a  theological  argu- 
ment, but  he  would  not  compromise  truth. 

'  I  think  there  is  one  thino-  even  more  desir- 

o 

able  than  the  mother's  presence,'  he  returned 
quickly,  '  and  that  is  that  these  little  heathens 
be  made  Christians  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  I 
think  Harcourt  is  perfectly  right  to  have  his  son 
baptized  without  exposing  his  wife  to  any  risk.' 

'  And  she  is  still  so  delicate,  as  dear  Audrey 
tells  me.  She  was  up  at  Hillside  last  evening, 
and  Cyril  fetched  her.  My  boy  is  a  most 
devoted  lover,  Captain  Burnett.' 

*Cela  va  sans  dire,'  returned  Michael  lio^htlv — 
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he  may  be  forgiven  lor  regarding  this  speech  in 
the  worst  possible  taste — and  then  he  stopped, 
attracted  by  a  singular  action  on  the  part  of 
their  fellow-passenger. 

He  had  put  down  his  paper,  and  was  leaning 
forward  a  little  in  his  seat,  and  staring  intently 
into  Mrs.  Blake's  face. 

*  Good  God,  it  is  Olive  !'  he  muttered.  '  As 
I  live,  it  is  Olive  herself!'  and  then  he  threw 
out  both  his  hands  in  a  strange,  appealing  sort 
of  way,  and  his  face  was  very  pale.  '  Olive,'  he 
went  on,  and  there  was  something  strained  and 
pitiful  in  his  voice,  as  though  pleading  with  her ; 
'  how  am  I  to  sit  and  hear  you  talk  about  the 
little  chaps  and  take  no  notice  ?  How  am  I  to 
mind  my  promise  and  not  speak  to  my  own  wife?' 

Michael  gave  a  violent  start,  but  he  had  no 
time  to  speak,  for  Mrs.  Blake  suddenly  clutched 
his  arm  with  a  stifled  scream  ;  she  looked  so 
ghastly,  so  beside  herself  with  terror,  that  he 
could  not  help  pitying  her. 

*  Captain  Burnett,'  she  gasped,  '  will  you  stop 
the  train  ?  I  will  not  travel  any  longer  with 
this  madman.  I  shall  die  if  I  am  in  this  carriage 
a  moment  longer.     Don't  you  see  he  is  mad  ? 

Will  you  call  the  guard  ?     I — I '     She  sank 

down,  unable  to  articulate  another  syllable. 
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Captain  Burnett  hardly  knew  how  to  act. 
They  would  reach  the  station  for  Rutherford  in 
another  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  knew  the  man 
opposite  him  was  no  more  mad  than  he  was — 
there  was  no  insanity  in  those  deep-set,  melan- 
choly eyes,  only  intense  pain  and  sadness.  The 
very  sound  of  his  voice  brought  instant  convic- 
tion to  Michael's  mind  that  he  was  speaking 
the  truth.  Whatever  mystery  lay  beneath  his 
words,  he  and  Mrs.  Blake  were  not  strangers 
to  each  other — her  very  terror  told  him  that. 

'  Mrs.  Blake,'  he  said,  endeavouring  to  soothe 
her,  'there  is  nothing  to  fear.  Do  try  to  be 
reasonable.  No  one  could  molest  you  while 
you  are  under  my  protection.  Perhaps  this 
gentleman,'  with  a  quick  glance  at  the  man's 
agitated  face  and  shabby  coat,  '  may  have  made 
some  mistake.  You  may  resemble  some  friend 
of  his.' 

'  No  fear  of  that,'  interposed  the  man  sullenly, 
and  now  there  was  an  angry  gleam  in  his  eyes 
that  alarmed  Michael  ;  'a  man  can't  mistake  his 
own  wife,  even  if  he  has  not  seen  her  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years.  I  will  take  my  oath  before 
any  court  of  justice  that  that  is  my  lawful 
wedded  wife,  Olive  O'Brien.' 

Mrs.  Blake  uttered  another  faint  scream,  and 
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covered    her    face   with    her    hands.     She   was 
shaking  as  though  in  an  ague  fit. 

*  I  assure  you,  you  must  have  made  some 
mistake/  replied  Michael  civilly  ;  '  this  lady's 
name  is  Blake  :  she  and  her  family  are  well 
known  to  me.  If  you  like,  I  will  give  you  my 
card,  if  you  should  wish  to  satisfy  yourself  by 
making  further  inquiries  ;  but  as  you  must  see, 
it  is  only  a  case  of  mistaken  identity.' 

If  Michael  spoke  with  the  intent  of  eliciting 
further  facts,  he  was  not  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful. 

*  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind,'  returned  the  man 
roughly  ;  '  don't  I  tell  you  it  is  no  mistake.  I 
can't  help  what  she  calls  herself  If  she  has 
taken  another  husband,  I'll  have  the  law  of  her 
and  bring  her  to  shame  ;  she  has  only  one 
husband,  and  his  name  is  Matthew  O'Brien.' 

'  Good  heavens !  do  you  mean  that  Thomas 
O'Brien,  of  Vineyard  Cottage,  is  your  brother  ?' 
And  as  Michael  put  this  question  he  felt  the  plot 
was  thickening. 

*  Yes.  Tom,  poor  old  chap  !  is  my  brother  ; 
but  he  knows  nought  about  Olive  and  the  young 
ones.  He  thinks  they  are  dead.  I  told  him  I 
had  lost  them  all.  Has  she  not  been  talking 
about    them — Cyril   and    Kester  and   my  little 
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Mollie  ?*    And  here  there  were  tears  In  Matthew 
O'Brien's  eyes. 

*  Hush  r  interposed  Michael ;  'don't  say  any 
more.  Don't  you  see  she  has  fainted  ?  Will 
you  move  away  a  moment,  that  she  may  not 
see  you  ?  Open  the  window  ;  make  a  thorough 
draught.' 

Michael  was  doing  all  that  he  could  for  Mrs. 
Blake's  comfort.  He  loosened  her  bonnet- 
strings  and  made  his  rug  into  a  pillow,  and, 
taking  out  his  brandy  flask,  moistened  her  white 
lips.  However  she  had  sinned,  he  felt  vaguely, 
as  he  knelt  beside  her,  that  hers  would  be  a 
terrible  expiation.  Mat  O'Brien  stood  a  little 
behind,  talking  half  to  himself  and  half  to 
Michael. 

'  Ah,  he  is  a  handy  chap,'  he  soliloquized  ; 
'  he  must  have  a  wife  of  his  own,  I'm  thinking. 
Poor  lass  !  she  does  look  mortal  bad.  I  have 
frighted  her  pretty  nearly  to  death,  but  it  is  her 
own  fault.  I  never  would  have  hurt  a  hair  of 
her  head.  She  is  as  handsome  as  ever,  and  as 
hard-hearted,  too.  I  used  to  tell  her  she  was 
made  of  stone — not  a  bit  of  love,  except  for  the 
children.  She  Is  coming  to,  sir,'  he  continued 
excitedly  ;  *  I  was  half  afraid  she  was  dead, 
lying  so  still.' 
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*  Yes,  she  is  recovering  consciousness,'  replied 
Michael  quietly ;  *  but  it  is  rather  a  serious 
fainting  fit,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  her  to 
me,  Mr.  O'Brien.  There  is  my  card.  I  shall 
be  at  Rutherford,  and  will  try  to  see  you  to- 
morrow— no,  not  to-morrow,  there  is  the  christ- 
ening— but  the  next  day.  I  will  come  over  to 
Vineyard  Cottage ;  there,  we  are  stopping. 
Please  send  a  porter  tome.'  And  then  Michael 
turned  again  to  his  patient. 

She  had  opened  her  eyes  and  was  looking  at 
him  as  though  she  were  dazed.  '  Where  am  I  ? 
what  has  happened  ?  why  are  you  giving  me 
brandy,  Captain  Burnett  ?' 

'  You  have  been  ill,'  he  returned  coolly  ;  '  are 
you  subject  to  these  fainting  fits  ?  I  want  you 
to  try  and  stand,  and  then  I  will  help  you  to  my 
fly.  Porter,  will  you  take  those  parcels,  please. 
Now,  Mrs.  Blake,  do  you  think  you  can 
walk  ?' 

*  I  will  try,'  she  replied  in  an  exhausted  voice, 
but  just  at  that  moment  Mat  O'Brien  passed. 
'  Oh,  I  remember,'  she  gasped  ;  '  the  mad- 
man !  It  was  he  who  frightened  me  so, 
Captain  Burnett,'  looking  at  him  with  a  re- 
turn of  the  old  terror  in  her  face  and  a  sort  of 
wildness  in   her  eyes.     '  You  did   not    believe 
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that  Improbable  story  ?  How  can  I,  a  widow, 
have  a  living  husband  ?'  And  she  laughed 
hysterically. 

'  Will  you  permit  me  to  assist  you  ?'  was 
Michael's  sole  answer,  as  he  lifted  her  from  the 
seat ;  '  can  you  fasten  your  bonnet  ?  I  was 
oblii^ed  to  give  you  air.'  But  as  her  trembling 
hands  could  not  perform  the  office,  he  was 
compelled  to  do  it  himself.  '  Now  you  can 
come,'  he  went  on  in  a  quiet,  authoritative  voice. 
That  was  not  without  its  effect  on  her,  and 
half  leading,  half  supporting  her,  he  placed  her 
at  last  safely  in  the  fly.  But  as  he  seated  him- 
self beside  her,  and  they  drove  off,  in  the 
gathering  dusk  of  the  March  evening,  he  felt  a 
cold  hand  grip  his  wrist. 

*  Oh,  Captain  Burnett,  do  say  that  you  did  not 
believe  him  !' 

Michael  was  silent. 

'  It  was  too  utterly  horrible,  too  Improbable 
altogether  !'  she  continued  with  a  shudder  ;  '  no 
man  calling  himself  a  gentleman  ought  to  be- 
lieve such  an  accusation  ao^alnst  a  woman.* 

Still  silence. 

'  If  it  should  reach  my  boy's  ear,  he  will  be 
ready  to  kill  him.' 

'  Mrs.  Blake,  will  you  listen  to  me  a  moment. 
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for  your  children's  sake  ?  I  desire  to  stand  your 
friend.' 

'  And  not  for  my  sake — not  for  the  sake  of  a 
lonely,  misjudged  woman  ?' 

'  No,'  he  returned  coldly  ;  '  I  will  confess  the 
truth  :  it  is  the  best.  In  our  hearts  we  are  not 
friends,  you  and  I.  From  the  first  I  have 
mistrusted  you.  I  have  always  felt  there  was 
something  I  could  not  understand.  Friends  do 
not  have  these  feelings  ;  but,  all  the  same,  I  wish 
to  help  you.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  kind  ;  and  now  I  do  not  mind 
your  hard  words.' 

'  But  I  must  help  you  in  my  own  way.  To- 
morrow I  shall  come  to  you,  and  you  must  tell 
me  the  whole  truth,  and  whether  this  mian 
Matthew  O'Brien  be  your  husband  or  not.' 

'  I  tell  you rhe  began  excitedly,  but  he 

checked  her  very  gently. 

•  Hush  !  Do  not  speak  now  ;  you  will  make 
yourself  ill  again.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  she  said,  falling  back  on  her  seat. 
*  I  have  palpitations  still.  I  must  not  excite 
myself.' 

*  Just  so ;  and  to-morrow  you  will  be  calmer 
and  more  collected,  and  you  will  have  made 
up   your    mind    that    the    truth    will    be    best, 
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because '  he  paused,  as  thouo^h  not  certain 

how  to  proceed. 

'  Because  of  what  ?'  she  asked  sharply  ;  and 
he  could  detect  strained  anxiety  in  her  tone. 

*  Because  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  tell 
your  story  in  your  own  way,  far  better  than  for 
me  to  hear  it  from  Mr.  O'Brien.' 

*  You  would  go  to  him  ?'  and  there  was  un- 
mistakable alarm  in  her  voice. 

'  Most  certainly  I  should  go  to  him.  This 
is  a  very  important  matter  to  others  as  well 
as  yourself,  Mrs.  Blake.' 

'  I  will  kill  myself,'  she  said  wildly,  '  before 
I  tell  any  such  story !  You  have  no  heart, 
Captain  Burnett;  you  are  treating  me  with 
refined  cruelty  ;  you  want  to  bring  me  to  shame 
because  you  hate  me,  and  because ' 

But  atrain  he  checked  her : 

'  Do  not  exhaust  yourself  with  making  all 
these  speeches  ;  )  ou  will  need  all  your  strength. 
I  will  come  to  you  to-morrow  evening,  and  if 
you  will  tell  me  the  truth  I  will  promise  to  help 
you  as  far  as  possible.  Surely  at  such  a  crisis 
you  will  not  refuse  such  help  as  I  may  be  able 

to  offer  you,  if  only '  he  paused,  and  there 

was  deep  feeling  in  his  voice, '  for  your  children's 
sake.' 
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But  though  he  could  hear  her  sob  as  though 
in  extremity  of  anguish,  she  made  him  no 
answer,  nor  could  he  induce  her  to  speak  again 
until  they  reached  the  Gray  Cottage,  where  the 
fly  stopped,  and  he  got  out  and  assisted  her 
to  alight.     She  kept  her  face  averted  from  him. 

'  I  will  be  with  you  to-morrow,'  he  repeated, 
as  he  touched  her  hand. 

But  to  this  there  was  no  audible  reply  ;  she 
only  bowed  her  head  as  she  passed  through 
the  gate  he  held  open  for  her,  and  disappeared 
from  his  sight. 


CHAPTER  XY. 

*I    DID    NOT    LOVE    HIM/ 

'When  a  man  begins  to  do  wrong",  he  cannot  answer  for  him- 
self how  far  he  may  be  carried  on.  He  does  not  see  before- 
hand ;  he  cannot  know  where  he  will  find  himself  after  the  sin  is 
committed.     One  false  step  forces  him  to  another.'— Newman. 

'An  Italian  proverb,  too  well  known,  declares  that  if  you 
would  succeed  you  must  not  be  too  good.' — Emerson. 

Audrey  found  Michael  strangely  uncommunica- 
tive that  evening ;  he  hardly  responded  to  her 
expressions  of  pleasure  at  seeing  him  again, 
and  all  her  questions  were  answered  as  briefly 
as  possible.  His  manner  was  as  kind  as  ever ; 
indeed,  he  spoke  to  her  with  more  than  his 
usual  gentleness  ;  but  during  dinner  he  seemed 
to  find  conversation  difficult,  and  all  her  little 
jokes  fell  flat.  She  wanted  to  know  how  many 
pretty  things  he  had  bought,  and  if  he  had  put 
down  his  name  for  the  proof  engraving  of  a 
certain  picture  he  had  longed  to  possess. 
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'  Twenty  guineas  is  nothing  to  you  now, 
Michael,'  she  observed  playfully. 

'  No,  I  forgot  all  about  the  picture,'  he 
returned,  starting  up  from  his  chair  ;  '  but  I 
have  brought  you  a  present.' 

And  the  next  moment  he  put  in  her  hand  a 
little  case.  When  Audrey  opened  it,  there  was 
a  small  cross  studded  with  diamonds  of  great 
beauty  and  lustre,  and  the  whole  effect  was  so 
sparkling  and  dainty  that  Audrey  quite  flushed 
with  surprise  and  pleasure. 

'  Oh,  mother,  look  how  beautiful !  But, 
Michael,  how  dare  you  waste  your  money  on 
me  ;  this  must  have  cost  a  fortune  !'  And  then 
she  added  a  little  thoughtfully,  '  I  am  afraid 
Cyril  will  be  sorry  when  he  sees  this  ;  he  is 
always  lamenting  that  he  cannot  give  me 
things.' 

^  I  chose  a  bracelet  for  Geraldine,'  he  returned 
carelessly,  as  though  buying  diamonds  were  an 
every-day  business  with  him.  '  Would  you 
like  to  see  it  ?'  and  he  showed  her  the  contents 
of  the  other  case.  '  I  have  a  small  offering 
for  my  godson  in  the  shape  of  the  inevitable 
mug,  and  I  mean  to  give  this  to  Leonard's 
mamma.' 

'  It  is  very  handsome  ;  mother  thinks  so:  don't 

VOL.   II.  38 
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you,  mother  ?  and  Gage  is  devoted  to  bracelets; 
but  I  like  mine  ever  so  much  better;  it  is  the 
very  perfection  of  a  cross,  and  I  shall  value  it, 
ah,  so  dearly,  Michael  !'  and  Audrey  held  out 
her  hand  as  she  spoke. 

Michael  pressed  it  silently.  It  was  little 
wonder,  he  thought,  that  Audrey  liked  her  gift 
better  than  Geraldine's  ;  it  had  cost  at  least 
three  times  as  much  ;  in  fact,  its  value  had  been 
so  great  that  he  had  written  the  cheque  with 
some  slight  feeling  of  shame  and  compunction. 
'  There  is  no  harm,  after  all,  and  she  is  so  fond 
of  diamonds,'  he  assured  himself,  as  he  put  the 
little  case  in  his  pocket ;  '  she  will  not  know 
what  it  cost  me,  and  he  will  never  be  able  to 
buy  ornaments  for  her — I  may  as  well  give 
m)  self  this  pleasure  ;'  and  just  for  the  moment 
it  did  please  him  to  see  her  delight  over  the 
sparkling  ornament. 

Mt  is  not  so  much  the  diamonds  that  please 
me,  as  Michael's  kindness  and  generosity,'  she 
said  to  Cyril  the  next  day.  *  He  has  bought 
nothing  for  himself,  and  yet  he  has  been  in 
town    a    whole    month  ;    he    only    thought    of 

US. 

And  Cyril  observed  quietly,  as  he  closed  the 
case,  that  it  was  certainly  very  kind  of  Captain 
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Burnett ;  but  a  close  observer  would  have  said 
that  Michael's  generosity  had  not  quite  pleased 
him. 

*  I  suppose  you  will  wear  this  to-night  at  the 
Charringtons'  ?'  he  asked  presently. 

*  Yes  ;  and  those  lovely  flowers  you  have 
brought  me,'  she  added,  with  one  of  her  charm- 
ing smiles  ;  and  somehow  the  cloud  passed  in  a 
moment  from  the  young  man's  brow. 

What  did  it  matter,  after  all,  that  he  could 
not  give  her  diamonds  ?  Had  he  not  given 
himself  to  her,  and  did  they  not  belong  to  each 
other  for  time  and  for  eternity  ?  And  as  he 
thought  this  he  took  her  in  his  arms  with  a 
loving  speech. 

'  You  are  sweet  as  the  very  sweetest  of  my 
flowers,'  he  said,  holding  her  close  to  him. 
*  You  are  the  very  dearest  thing  in  the  world 
to  me,  Audrey  ;  and  sometimes,  when  I  think 
of  the  future,  I  am  almost  beside  myself  with 
happiness.' 

When  the  little  excitement  of  the  diamonds 
was  over,  Michael  relapsed  again  into  gravity, 
and  he  was  still  grave  wh^n  he  went  up  to 
Hillside  the  next  day.  A  wakeful  night's  reflec- 
tion had  brought  him  no  comfort  ;  he  felt  as 
though   a  gulf  were    opening  before    him  and 
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those  whom  he  loved,  and  that  he  dare  not,  for 
very  dread  and  giddiness,  look  into  it. 

When  they  returned  from  church,  and  were 
about  to  sit  down  to  the  sumptuous  luncheon,  he 
took  Geraldine  aside  and  presented  his  offerings. 
To  his  surprise,  she  was  quite  overcome,  and 
would  have  called  her  husband  to  share  her 
pleasure  ;  but  he  begged  her  to  say  nothing 
just  then. 

*  Audrey  has  a  present,  too,  but  she  took  it 
far  more  calmly,'  he  said,  in  a  rallying  tone. 
But  as  he  spoke  he  wondered  at  his  cousin's 
beauty.  Her  complexion  had  always  been  very 
transparent,  but  now  excitement  had  added  a 
soft  bloom.  Was  it  motherhood,  he  asked  him- 
self, that  deepened  the  expression  of  her  eyes 
and  lent  her  that  new  orentleness  ?  '  I  never 
saw  you  look  better,  Gage,'  he  said,  in  quite  an 
admiring  voice;  but  Geraldine  was  as  unconscious 
as  ever. 

'  I  am  very  well,'  she  returned,  smiling,  *  only 
not  quite  as  strong  as  usual.  It  is  such  a  pity 
that  Percival  would  not  allow  me  to  invite  you 
to  dinner,  because  *he  says  that  I  ought  to  be 
quiet  this  evening.  He  and  mother  make  such 
a  fuss  over  me.  Percival  means  to  take  baby 
and  me  for  a  change  during  the  Easter  holidays. 
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That  will  be  nice,  will  it  not  ?     I  think  w^e  shall 
go  to  Bournemouth.' 

'  Very  nice/  he  returned  absently. 

*  I  wish  Audrey  would  go  too,  but  I  am  afraid 
she  will  not  leave  Cyril  ;  he  is  not  going  away 
this  vacation.  That  is  the  worst  of  a  sister 
being  engaged  ;  she  is  not  half  so  useful.' 

'  I  think  Audrey  would  go  with  you  if  you 
asked  her  ;  she  is  very  unselfish.' 

'  Yes  ;  but  she  has  to  think  about  someone 
else  now,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  hard  on 
Cyril.      He  is  very  nice,  and  we  all  like  him.' 

*  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  Gage.' 

'  Yes  ;  we  must  just  make  the  best  of  it.  Of 
course,  Percival  and  I  will  always  consider  she 
is  throwing  herself  away  ;  but  that  cannot  be 
helped  now.  By-the-bye,  Michael,  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  seen  you  since  you  came  into 
your  fortune.  I  have  never  been  able  to  tell 
you  how  delighted  we  both  were  to  hear  of 
it.' 

*  Well,  it  was  a  pretty  good  haul.' 

'Yes  ;  but  no  one  will  do  more  with  it.  But 
you  must  not  buy  any  more  diamonds  ;'  and 
then  she  smiled  on  him.  And  just  then  Master 
Leonard  made  his  appearance  in  his  long  lace 
robe,  and,  as  Geraldine  movei  to  take  her  boy 
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in  her  arms,  there  was  no  further  conversation 
between  them. 

They  left  soon  after  luncheon.  Mr.  Bryce 
had  to  take  an  early  afternoon  train,  and  Dr. 
Ross  accompanied  him  to  the  station.  Audrey 
drove  home  with  her  mother ;  they  expected 
Michael  to  follow  them,  but  he  had  other  busi- 
ness on  hand.  There  was  his  interview  wuth 
Mrs.  Blake,  and  on  leaving  Hillside  he  went 
straight  to  the  Gray  Cottage. 

Mollie  met  him  at  the  door.  She  looked  dis- 
turbed and  anxious. 

'  Yes  ;  you  are  to  go  up  to  the  drawing-room, 
Captain  Burnett,'  she  said,  when  he  asked  if 
Mrs.  Blake  were  at  home.  '  Mamma  is  there. 
I  heard  her  tell  Biddy  so.  Do  you  know ' — 
puckering  up  her  face  as  though  she  were  ready 
to  cry — 'mamma  will  not  speak  to  any  of  us — 
not  even  to  Cyril  !  She  says  she  is  ill,  and  that 
only  Biddy  understands  her.  It  is  so  odd  that 
she  is  able  to  see  a  visitor.' 

'What  makes  you  think  she  is  ill,  Mollie  ?' 

'  Oh,  because  she  looked  so  dreadful  when 
she  came  home  last  night  ;  she  could  hardly 
walk  upstairs,  and  Cyril  was  not  there  to  help 
her.  He  was  quite  frightened  when  I  told  him, 
and   went  to  her  room  at  once  ;  but  her  door 
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was  locked,  and  she  said  her  head  ached  so  that 
she  could  not  talk.  Biddy  was  with  her  then  ; 
we  could  hear  her  voice  distinctly,  and  mamma 
seemed  moaning  so.' 

'  Has  she  seen  your  brother  this  morning  ?' 
'  Yes,  just  for  a  minute  ;  but  the  room  was 
darkened,  and  he  could  not  see  her  properly. 
She  told  him  that  the  pain  had  got  on  the 
nerves,  and  that  she  really  could  not  bear  us 
near  her.  But  she  would  not  let  him  send  for  a 
doctor,  and  Biddy  seemed  to  agree  with  her.' 

*  Perhaps  she  will  be  better  to-morrow,'  he 
suggested  ;  and  then  he  left  Mollie  and  went 
upstairs.  *  Poor  little  girl  !'  he  said  to  himself; 
'  I  wonder  what  she  would  say  if  she  knew  her 
father  were  living  !' 

And  then  he  tapped  at  the  drawing-room  door. 
He  was  not  quite  sure  whether  anyone  bade 
him  enter.  Mrs.  Blake  was  sitting  in  a  chair 
drawn  close  to  the  fire  ;  her  back  was  towards 
him.  She  did  not  move  or  turn  her  head  as  he 
walked  towards  her,  and  when  he  put  out  his 
hand  to  her  she  took  no  notice  of  it. 

*  You  have  come,'  she  said,  in  a  quick,  hard 
voice.  And  then  she  turned  away  from  him 
and  looked  into  the  fire. 

*  Yes,  I  have  come,'  he  replied  quietly,  as  he 
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sat  down  on  the  oak  settle  that  was  drawn  up 
near  her  chair.  '  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  look  so 
ill,  Mrs.  Blake.' 

He  might  well  say  so.  She  had  aged  ten 
years  since  the  previous  night.  Her  face  was 
quite  drawn  and  haggard — he  had  never  before 
noticed  that  there  were  threads  of  gray  in  her 
dark  hair — she  had  always  looked  so  mar- 
vellously young ;  but  now  he  could  see  the 
lines  and  the  crows'-feet ;  and  as  his  sharp 
eyes  detected  all  this  he  felt  very  sorry  for  her. 

'  111 ;  of  course  I'm  ill,'  she  answered  irritably. 
*  All  night  long  I  have  been  wishing  I  were 
dead.  I  said  yesterday  that  I  would  rather 
kill  myself  than  tell  you  my  story ;  but  to-day  I 
have  thought  better  of  it.' 

*  I  am  glad  of  that.' 

*  Of  course  I  am  not  a  fool,  and  I  know  I  am 
in  your  power — yours  and  that  man's.'  And 
here  she  shivered. 

'Will  you  tell  me  this  one  thing  first?  Is 
he — is  Matthew  O'Brien  your  husband  ?' 

*  Yes  ;  I  suppose  so.  I  was  certainly  married 
to  him  once.' 

'Then,  why,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  Mrs. 
Blake,  do  you  allow  people  to  consider  you 
a  widow  ?' 
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'  Because  I  am  a  widow,'  she  returned  harshly. 
'  Because  I  have  unmarried  myself  and  given 
up  my  husband.  Because  I  refused  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  him — he  brought  me 
disgrace,  and  I  hated  him  for  it.' 

*  But,  pardon  me,  it  is  not  possible  —  no 
woman  can  unmarry  herself  in  this  fashion — 
unless  you  mean ' 

And  here  he  stopped,  feeling  it  impossible  to 
put  any  such  question  to  her.  But  what  on 
earth  could  she  mean  ? 

*  No,  I  have  not  divorced  him.  I  suppose,  in 
one  sense,  he  may  still  be  regarded  as  my 
husband  ;  but  for  fourteen  years  he  has  been 
dead  to  me,  and  I  have  called  myself  a  widow.' 

'  But  you  must  have  known  it  was  wrong,'  he 
returned,  a  little  bewildered  by  these  extra- 
ordinary statements.  If  she  had  not  looked  so 
wan  and  haggard,  he  would  have  accused  her  of 
talking  wildly. 

*  No,  Captain  Burnett ;  I  do  not  own  it  was 
wrong.  Under  some  circumstances  a  woman 
is  bound  to  defend  herself  and  her  children — 
a  tigress  will  brave  a  loaded  gun  if  her  young 
are  starving.  If  it  were  to  come  over  again, 
I  would  do  the  same.  But  I  will  acknow- 
ledge to  you  that  I  did  not  love  my  husband.' 
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'  No  ;  that  is  evident.' 

'  I  never  loved  him,  though  I  was  fooHsh 
enough  to  marry  him.  I  suppose  I  cared  for 
him  in  a  sort  of  way.  He  was  handsome,  and 
had  soft,  pleasant  ways  with  him  ;  and  I  was 
young  and  giddy,  and  ready  for  any  excite- 
ment. But  I  had  not  been  his  wife  three 
months  before  I  would  have  given  worlds  to 
have  undone  my  marriage.' 

'  Was  he  a  bad  husband  to  you  ?' 

'  No.  Mat  was  always  too  soft  for  unkindness; 
but  he  was  not  the  man  for  me.  Besides,  I  had 
married  him  out  of  pique — there  was  someone 
I  liked  much  better.  You  see,  I  am  telling  you 
all  quite  frankly.  I  am  in  your  power,  as  I  said 
before.  If  I  refused  to  speak,  you  would  just  go 
to  Mat,  and  he  would  tell  you  everything.' 

*  I  am  very  much  relieved  to  find  you  so 
reasonable,  Mrs.  Blake.  It  is  certainly  wiser 
and  better  to  tell  me  yourself.  You  have  my 
promise  that,  as  far  as  possible,  I  will  give  you 
my  help ;  but  at  present  I  do  not  know  how 
this  may  be.' 

*  Yes  ;  I  will  tell  you  my  story,'  she  answered. 
But  there  was  a  bitterness  of  antagonism  in 
her  tone  as  she  said  this.  *  I  have  always  been 
afraid    of    you.    Captain    Burnett ;    I    felt    you 
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disliked  and  mistrusted  me,  and  I  have  never 
been  easy  with  you.  If  it  were  not  for  Kester, 
and  your  kindness  to  him,  I  should  be  horribly 
afraid  of  you.  But  for  Kester's  sake  you  would 
not  be  hard  on  his  mother.' 

'  I  would  not  be  hard  on  any  woman,'  he 
answered  quietly.  *  It  is  true  I  have  mistrusted 
you.  I  told  you  so  yesterday.  But  if  you  will 
confide  in  me,  you  shall  not  repent  your 
confidence.' 

'You  mean  you  will  not  be  my  enemy.' 

*  I  am  no  woman's  enemy,'  he  said  a  little 
proudly  *  I  wish  someone  else  had  been  in 
my  place  yesterday  ;  you  can  understand  it  is 
not  a  pleasant  business  to  ask  these  questions 
of  a  lady  ;  but  there  are  many  interests  involved, 
and  I  am  like  a  son  to  Dr.  Ross.  I  am  bound 
to   look  into  this   matter   more  closely  for   his 

sake,  and '  he  paused,  and,  if  possible,  Mrs. 

Blake  turned  a  little  pale. 

'  Let  me  tell  you  quickly,'  she  said.  '  Per- 
haps, after  all,  you  will  not  blame  me,  and 
you  will  help  me  to  keep  it  from  Cyril.'  And 
here  she  looked  at  him  imploringly,  and  he 
could  see  the  muscles  of  her  face  quivering. 
*  No,  I  never  loved  Mat.  I  felt  it  was  a 
condescension  on  my  part  to  marry  him.      My 
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people  were  well  connected.  One  of  my  uncles 
was  a  Dean,  and  another  was  a  barrister.  My 
father  was  a  clergyman.' 

'  What  was  his  name  ?* 

'  Stephen  Carrick.    He  was  Vicar  of  Bardley.* 

*  I  have  heard  of  Dean  Carrick  ;  he  wrote 
some  book  or  other,  and  came  into  some 
notoriety  before  his  death.  Is  it  possible  that 
you  are  his  niece  ?' 

'  Yes.  I  was  very  proud  of  him,  and  of  my 
other  uncle  ;  but  they  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  me  after  my  marriage.  We  were  living  in 
Ireland  then,  and  when  Mat  brought  me  to 
London  I  seemed  to  have  cut  myself  adrift 
from  all  my  people.  My  father  died  not  long 
afterwards,  and  my  mother  followed  him,  and 
my  two  brothers  were  at  sea.  I  saw  the  name 
of  Carrick  in  the  papers  one  day — James 
Carrick — he  was  in  the  navy  ;  so  it  must  have 
been  Jem.  Well,  he  is  dead,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  Charlie  may  be  dead  too.' 

She  spoke  with  a  degree  of  hardness  that 
astonished  him,  but  he  would  not  interrupt  her 
by  a  question.  He  saw  that,  for  some  reason 
of  her  own,  she  was  willing  to  tell  her  story. 

*  I  soon  found  out  my  mistake  when  Mat 
brought   me   to    London.      From   the   first    we 
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were  unfortunate  ;  we  had  neither  of  us  any 
experience.  Our  first  landlady  cheated  us,  and 
our  lodgings  were  far  too  expensive  for  our 
means — my  money  had  not  then  come  to  me. 
At  my  mother's  death  I  was  more  independent. 

'  I  might  have  grown  fonder  of  Mat  but  for 
one  thing.  Very  shortly  after  our  marriage — 
indeed,  before  the  honeymoon  was  over — I  dis- 
covered that  he  had  already  stooped  to  deceit. 
He  had  always  led  me  to  imagine  that  his  people 
were  well-to-do,  and  that  his  parentage  was  as 
respectable  as  mine  ;  indeed,  I  understood  that 
his  only  brother  was  a  merchant,  with  consider- 
able means  at  his  disposal.  I  do  not  say  Mat 
told  me  all  this  in  words,  but  he  had  a  way  with 
him  of  implying  things. 

'  I  was  very  proud — ridiculously  proud,  if  you 
will — and  I  had  a  horror  of  trade.  You  may 
judge,  then,  the  shock  It  was  to  me  when  I 
found  out  by  the  merest  accident — from  reading 
a  fragment  of  a  letter — that  this  brother  was  a 
corn-chandler  In  a  small  retail  way. 

*  We  had  our  first  quarrel  then.  Mat  was 
very  cowed  and  miserable  when  he  saw  how  I 
took  it  ;  he  wanted  to  coax  me  into  forgiving 
his  deceit. 

'  ''  I  knew   what  a  proud  little  creature  you 
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were,  Olive,"  he  said,  trying  to  extenuate  his 
shabby  conduct,  "and  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  your  listening  to  me  if  you  found  out  Tom 
was  a  tradesman.  What  does  it  matter  about 
the  shop  ?  Tom  is  as  good  a  chap  as  ever 
breathed,  and  Susan  is  the  best-hearted  woman 
in  the  world."      But  I  would  not  be  conciliated. 

*  I  would  not  go  near  his  people,  and  when 
he  mentioned  their  names  I  always  turned  a 
deaf  ear.  It  is  a  bad  thing  when  a  woman 
learns  to  despise  her  husband  ;  but  from  that 
day  I  took  Mat's  true  measure,  and  my  heart 
seemed  to  harden  against  him.  Perhaps  I  did 
not  go  the  right  way  to  improve  him  or  keep 
him  straight,  but  I  soon  found  out  that  I  dared 
not  rely  on  him. 

'  I  think  I  should  have  left  him  before  the 
year  was  out,  only  my  baby  was  born  and  took 
all  my  thoughts  ;  and  Mat  was  so  good  to  me, 
that  for  very  shame  I  dare  not  hint  at  such 
a  thing.  But  we  were  not  happy.  His  very 
fondness  made  things  worse,  for  he  was  always 
reproaching  me  for  my  coldness. 

'  ''You  are  the  worst  wife  that  a  man  could 
have,"  he  would  say  to  me.  "  You  would  not 
care  if  I  were  brought  home  dead  any  day,  and 
yet  if  the  boy's  finger  aches  you  want  to  send 
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for  the  doctor.  U  I  go  to  the  bad,  it  will 
be  your  own  fault,  because  you  never  have  a 
kind  look  or  word  for  me." 

*  But  he  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the 
wind.  There  was  no  love  for  Mat  in  my  heart, 
and  I  worshipped  my  boy.' 

'  You  are  speaking  now  of  your  eldest  son  ?' 
'  Yes  ;  of  Cyril.  He  was  my  first-born,  and 
I  doted  on  him.  I  had  two  other  children 
before  Kester  came  ;  but,  happily,  they  died — I 
say  happily,  for  I  had  hard  work  to  make  ends 
meet  with  three  children.  I  was  so  wrapped 
up  in  my  boy  that  I  neglected  Mat  more  and 
more ;  and  when  he  took  to  going  out  of  an 
evening  I  made  no  complaints.  We  were 
getting  on  better  then,  and  I  seldom  quarrelled 
with  him,  unless  he  refused  to  give  me  money 
for  the  children.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  to 
cross  me,  for  the  money  was  generally  forth- 
coming when  I  asked  for  it ;  but  I  never  took 
the  trouble  to  find  out  how  he  procured  it. 
And  he  was  only  too  pleased  to  find  me  good- 
tempered  and  ready  to  talk  to  him,  or  to  bring 
Cyril  to  play  with  him  ;  for  he  was  fond  of  the 
boy,  too.  Well,  things  went  on  tolerably 
smoothly  until  Mollie  was  born  ;  but  she  was 
only  a  few  months  old  when  the  crash  came.' 
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She  stopped,  and  an  angry  darkness  came 
over  her  face. 

*  You  need  not  tell  me,'  returned  Michael, 
anxious  to  spare  her  as  much  as  possible.  '  I 
am  aware  of  the  forgery  for  which  your  husband 
incurred  penal  servitude  for  so  many  years.' 

'  You  know  that !'  she  exclaimed,  with  a  ter- 
rified stare.  'Who  could  have  told  you  ?  Oh, 
I  forgot  Mat's  brother  at  Brail  !  Why  did  I 
never  guess  that  Audrey's  old  friend  she  so 
often  mentioned  was  this  Tom  O'Brien  ?  But 
there  are  other  O'Briens  —  there  was  one  at 
Richmond  when  we  lived  there — and  I  thought 
he  was  still  in  his  shop.' 

*We  heard  all  the  leading  facts  from  him  ; 
he  told  Audrey  everything.' 

'  Then  you  shall  hear  my  part  now,'  she 
returned,  with  flashing  eyes.  '  What  do  you 
suppose  were  my  feelings  when  I  heard  the 
news  that  Mat  was  in  prison,  and  that  my  boy's 
father  was  a  convicted  felon  ?  What  do  vou 
imagine  were  my  thoughts  when  I  sat  in  my 
lodgings,  with  my  children  round  me,  knowing 
that  this  heritage  of  shame  was  on  them  ?' 

'  It  was  very  bad  for  you,'  he  whispered 
softly,  for  her  tragical  aspect  impressed  him 
with  a  sense  of  grandeur.     She  was  not  good  : 
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by  her  own  account  she  had  been  an  unloving 
wife  ;  but  in  her  way  she  had  been  strong — only 
her  strength  had  been  for  evil. 

'  Yes,  it  was  bad.  I  think  for  days  I  was 
almost  crazed  by  my  misfortunes ;  and  then 
Mat  sent  for  me.  He  was  penitent,  and  wanted 
my  forgiveness,  so  they  told  me/ 

*  And  you  went  ?' 

'  Of  course  I  went.  I  had  a  word  to  say  to 
him  that  needed  an  answer,  and  I  was  thankful 
for  the  opportunity  to  speak  it.  I  dressed 
myself  at  once,  and  went  to  the  prison.  Cyril 
cried  to  come  with  me,  and  slapped  me  with  his 
little  hands  when  I  refused  to  take  him  ;  but  I 
only  smothered  him  with  kisses.  I  remember 
how  he  struggled  to  get  free,  and  how  indignant 
he  was.  "  I  don't  love  you  one  bit  to-day, 
mamma !  you  are  not  my  pretty  mamma  at  all." 
But  I  only  laughed  at  his  childish  pet — my 
bright,  beautiful  boy  ! — I  can  see  him  now. 

'  Mat  looked  utterly  miserable ;  but  his 
wretchedness  did  not  seem  to  touch  me.  The 
sin  was  his,  and  he  must  expiate  it  ;  it  was  I 
and  my  children  who  were  the  innocent 
sufferers.  He  beo^an  cursing  himself  for  his 
mad  folly,  as  he  called  it,  and  begged  me  over 
and  over  again  to  forgive  him.      I  listened  to 
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him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  I  looked  at 
him  very  steadily. 

' "  I  will  forgive  you,  Mat,  and  not  say  a  hard 
word  to  you,  if  you  will  promise  me  one  thing." 

'  "  And  what  is  that  ?"  he  asked,  seeming  as 
though  he  dreaded  my  answer. 

'  **  That  you  will  never  try  to  see  me  or  my 
children  again." ' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


'  SHALL    YOU    TELL    HIM    TO-NIGHT  ?' 


'Wouldst  thou  do  harm,  and  still  unharmed  thyself  abide  ? 
None  struck  another  yet,  except  through  his  own  side. 

*  fr  *  *  * 

From  our  ill-ordered  hearts  we  oft  are  fain  to  roam, 
As  men  go  forth  who  find  unquietness  at  home.' 

Trench. 

Michael  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  attentively 
at  the  woman  before  him  ;  but  she  did  not  seem 
to  notice  him — she  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
her  miserable  recital. 

*  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  say  this  to  him 
from  the  moment  I  heard  he  was  in  prison — he 
should  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me  and 
the  children.     It  was  for  their  sake  I  said  it. 

*  He  shrank  back  as  though  I  had  stabbed 
him,  and  then  he  began  reproaching  me  in  the 
old  way  :  "  I  had  never  loved  him  ;  from  the  first 
I  had  helped  to  ruin  him  by  my  coldness  ;  he  was 
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the  most  wretched  man  on  earth,  for  his  own  wife 
had  deserted  him;"  but  after  a  time  I  stopped  him. 

'  It  is  too  late  to  say  all  this  now,  Mat  ;  you 
are  quite  right — I  never  loved  you.  I  was  mad 
to  marry  you  ;  we  have  never  been  suited  to 
each  other. 

'  "  But  I  was  fond  of  you.  I  was  always  fond 
of  you,  Olive." 

'  But  I  answered  him  sternly  : 

'  "  Then  prove  your  affection,  Mat,  by  setting 
me  free.  Let  me  go  my  way  and  you  go  yours, 
for  as  truly  as  I  stand  here  I  will  never  live 
with  you  again." 

*  "  But  what  will  you  do  ?"  he  asked  ;  ''  oh, 
Olive,  do  not  be  so  cruelly  hard  !  There  is 
Tom  ;  he  will  take  you  and  the  children,  and 
care  for  you  all." 

*  But  at  the  mention  of  his  brother  I  lost  all 
control  over  myself.  Oh,  I  know  I  said  some 
hard  things  then — I  am  not  defending  myself — 
and  he  begged  me  at  last  very  piteously  not  to 
excite  myself,  and  he  would  never  mention  Tom 
again  ;  only  he  must  know  what  I  meant  to  do 
with  myself  and  the  children  while  he  was 
working  out  his  sentence. 

'  ''Then  I  will  tell  you,"  I  replied;  "  for  at  least 
you  have  a  right  to  know  that,  although  from 
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this  day  I  will  never  acknowledge  you  as  my 
husband.  I  will  not  go  near  your  beggarly 
relations  ;  but  I  have  a  little  money  of  my  own, 
as  you  know,  though  you  have  never  been  able 
to  touch  it.  I  will  manage  to  keep  the  children 
on  that." 

'  Well,  we  talked — at  least,  I  talked — and  at 
last  I  got  him  to  promise  that  he  would  never 
molest  me  or  the  children  again.  Mat  was 
always  weak,  and  I  managed  to  frighten  him. 
I  threatened  to  make  away  with  myself  and  the 
children  sooner  than  have  this  shame  brought 
home  to  them.  Not  that  I  meant  it ;  but  I  \vas 
in  one  of  my  passionate  moods,  when  anything 
seemed  possible. 

'  I  told  him  what  I  meant  to  do,  for  I  had 
planned  it  all  in  my  head  already.  I  would  sell 
out  all  my  money  and  change  my  investments, 
so  that  all  clue  should  be  lost ;  and  I  w^ould  take 
another  name,  and  after  a  time  the  children 
should  be  told  their  father  was  dead.  I  would 
give  myself  out  to  be  a  widow,  and  in  this  way 
no  disgrace  would  ever  touch  them.  Would 
you  believe  it  ?  Mat  was  so  broken  and  penitent 
that  he  began  to  think  that,  after  all,  this  would 
be  best — that  it  would  be  kinder  to  me  and  the 
children  to  cut  himself  adrift  from  us. 
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*  I  saw  him  again,  and  he  gave  me  his 
promise.  ''  You're  a  clever  woman,  Olive,"  he 
said  ;  ''  you  will  do  better  for  the  youngsters 
than  ever  I  could  have  done.  I  have  brought 
disgrace  on  everyone  belonging  to  me.  If  you 
would  only  have  trusted  to  Tom  I — but  you  will 
go  your  own  gait.  I  dare  not  cross  you  ;  I  never 
have  dared,  lest  evil  should  come  of  it  ;  but  I 
think  no  woman  ever  had  a  colder  heart." 

*  "  You  have  killed  it,  Mat,''  was  my  answer  ; 
and  then  I  said  good-bye  to  him,  and  we  parted. 

*  Well,  I  took  Biddy  into  my  confidence  ;  she 
was  a  faithful  creature,  and  had  been  devoted  to 
me  since  my  childhood.  She  had  accompanied 
me  to  England  on  my  marriage,  and  had  been 
my  one  comfort  before  the  children  were  born. 
Strange  to  say,  she  had  always  disliked  Mat, 
and  if  I  had  only  listened  to  her,  his  wooing 
would  have  been  unsuccessful. 

*  I  found  a  lawyer  who  would  do  my  business, 
and  then  I  took  a  lodo^in^r  at  Richmond  and 
called  myself  Mrs.  Blake,  and  for  a  few  years 
we  lived  quietly  and  comfortably. 

'  The  investments  had  prospered,  one  es- 
pecially was  yielding  a  handsome  dividend,  so  I 
was  better  off  than  I  expected.  I  had  got  rid 
of  some  house   property,  and   I   put  aside  this 
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money  for  my  boy's  education.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  he  was  my  one  thought.  Sometimes, 
when  I  saw  him  growing  so  fast,  and  looking  so 
noble  and  handsome,  my  heart  would  quite  swell 
with  pride  and  happiness  to  think  he  was  my 
son  ;  and  I  forgot  Mat  and  the  past  wretched- 
ness, and  only  lived  in  and  for  him.  My  other 
children  were  nothing  to  me  compared  to  him.' 

*  And  you  heard  nothing  of  your  husband  T 

*  I  tell  you  I  had  no  husband  ;  he  was  dead 
to  me.  Do  you  think  I  would  allow  a  man  like 
Mat  to  blight  my  boy's  career — a  poor  creature, 
weak  as  water,  and  never  able  to  keep  straight; 
a  man  who  could  be  cowed  into  giving  up  his 
own  wife  and  children  ?  I  would  have  died  a 
hundred  times  over  before  I  would  have  let 
Cyril  know  that  his  father  was  a  convict.' 

Michael  held  his  peace,  but  he  shuddered 
slightly  as  he  thought  of  Audrey.  *  They  will 
make  her  give  him  up,'  he  said  to  himself. 

*  Yes,  I  was  happy  then,'  she  went  on.  *  I 
always  had  an  elastic  temperament.  I  did  not 
mind  the  poverty  and  shifts  as  long  as  Cyril  was 
well  and  contented.  I  used  to  glory  In  giving 
up  one  little  comfort  after  another,  and  stinting 
myself  that  he  might  have  the  books  he  needed 
when  he  was  at  Oxford.     I  used  to  live  on  his 
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letters,  and  the  day  when  he  came  home  was  a 
red-letter  day.' 

*  And  you  never  trembled  at  the  idea  that  one 
day  you  might  come  face  to  face  with  your 
husband  ?' 

*  Oh  no  :  such  a  thought  never  crossed  my 
mind.  I  knew  Mat  too  well  to  fear  that  he 
would  hunt  me  out  and  make  a  scene.  Another 
man  would,  in  his  place,  but  not  Mat  :  he  had 
always  been  afraid  of  me,  and  he  dared  not  try 
it  on.  It  was  accident — mere  accident — that 
made  him  cross  my  path  yesterday.  But  I 
know  I  can  manage  him  still,  and  you — you 
will  not  betray  me,  Captain  Burnett  ?' 

*  I  do  not  understand  you,'  he  returned, 
almost  unable  to  believe  his  ears.  Could  she 
really  think  that  he  would  make  himself  a  party 
to  her  duplicity  ? 

'  I  think  my  meaning  is  sufficiently  clear,'  she 
replied,  as  though  impatient  at  his  denseness. 
*  Now  you  have  heard  my  story,  you  cannot 
blame  me  ;  under  the  circumstances,  you  must 
own  that  my  conduct  was  perfectly  justifiable.' 

*  I  am  not  your  judge,  Mrs.  Blake,'  he 
answered  quietly  ;  '  but  in  my  opinion  nothing 
could  justify  such  an  act  of  deception.  None 
of  us  have  any  right  to  say,  '*  Evil,  be  thou  my 
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good."  When  you  deceived  the  world  and  your 
own  children,  by  wearing  widow's  weeds,  when 
all  the  time  you  knew  you  had  a  living  husband, 
you  were  distinctly  living  a  lie.' 

*  And  I  glory  in  that  lie  !'  she  answered  pas- 
sionately. 

*  Do  not — do  not !'  he  returned  with  some 
emotion  ;  '  for  it  will  bring  you  bitter  sorrow. 
Do  you  think  the  son  for  whom  you  have  sacri- 
ficed your  integrity  will   thank  you   for   it ' 

But  before  he  could  finish  his  sentence  a  low 
cry,  almost  of  agony,  stopped  him.  Ah,  he  had 
touched  her  there. 

*  You  will  kill  me/  she  gasped,  '  if  you  only 
hint  at  such  a  thing  !  Captain  Burnett,  I  will 
say  I  am  sorry — I  will  say  anything — if  you 
will  only  help  me  to  keep  this  thing  from  my 
boy.  Will  you  go  to  Mat?  Will  you  ask  him, 
for  all  our  sakes,  to  go  away  ?  He  is  not  a  bad 
man.  When  he  hears  about  Cyril's  prospects 
he  will  not  spoil  them  by  coming  here  and 
making  a  scene.  I  will  see  him  if  he  likes — but 
I  think  it  would  be  better  not.  Tell  him  if  he 
wants  money  he  shall  have  it :  there  is  a  sum  I 
can  lay  my  hands  on,  and  Cyril  will  never  know.' 

'  You  want  me  to  bribe  your  husband  to  go 
away  ?' 
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*  Yes.  You  have  promised  to  help  me  ;  and 
this  is  the  only  way.' 

'  Pardon  me  !  There  are  limits  to  anything 
—  a  gentleman  cannot  soil  his  hands  with 
any  such  acts  of  deception.  When  I  said  I 
would  help  }ou,  it  was  real  help  I  meant — for 
good,  and  not  for  evil.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
bribe  your  husband  ;  neither  will  I  stand  by  and 
see  you  blindfold  your  son.* 

Then  she  almost  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  him,  with  a  faint  cry  for  mercy.  But  he 
put  her  back  in  her  seat,  and  then  took  her 
hands  in  his  and  held  them  firmly. 

'  Hush  !  you  must  not  do  that.  I  will  be  as 
kind  to  you  as  I  can.  Do  you  think  that  my 
heart  is  not  full  of  pity  for  you,  in  spite  of  your 
WM'ong-doing  ?  Try  to  be  reasonable  and  listen  to 
me.  I  have  only  one  piece  of  advice  to  give  you. 
Tell  your  son  everything,  as  you  have  told  me.' 

'  Never,  never  !     I  would  die  first.' 

'  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying,'  he 
returned  soothingly.  *  Do  you  think  a  son  is 
likely  to  judge  his  own  mother  harshly  ?  If  I 
can  find  it  in  my  heart  to  pity  you,  will  your  own 
flesh  and  blood  be  more  hard  than  a  stranger  ?* 

'  Oh,  you  do  not  know  Cyril  !'  she  replied  with 
a  shudder.     '  He  is  so  perfectly  truthful.     I  have 
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heard  him  say  once  that  nothing  can  justify  a 
deception.  In  spite  of  his  goodness,  he  can  be 
hard — very  hard.  When  Kester  was  a  Httle 
boy,  he  once  told  a  He  to  shield  Mollie,  and 
Cyril  would  not  speak  to  him  for  days.' 

*  I  do  not  say  that  he  will  not  be  shocked  at 
first,  and  that  you  may  not  have  to  bear  his 
displeasure.  But  it  will  be  better — a  hundred 
times  better — for  him  to  hear  it  from  your  own 
lips.' 

*  He  will  never  hear  it/  she  returned  ;  and 
now  she  was  weeping  wildly.  '  The  story  will 
never  be  told  by  me.  How  could  I  bear  to  hear 
him  tell  me  that  I  had  ruined  him — that  his 
prospects  were  blasted  }  Oh,  have  mercy  upon 
a  miserable  woman.  Captain  Burnett  !  For  the 
sake  of  my  boy  —  for  Kester's  and  Alollie's 
sake — help  me  to  send  Mat  away !' 

He  made  no  answer,  only  looked  at  her  with 
the  same  steady  gentleness.  That  look,  so 
calm,  yet  so  inexorable,  left  her  no  vestige  of 
hope.  A  rock  would  have  yielded  sooner  than 
Michael  Burnett,  and  she  knew  it. 

*  I  was  wrong  to  trust  you,'  she  sobbed. 
*  You  are  a  hard  man — I  always  knew  that ;  you 
will  stand  by  and  see  us  all  ruined,  and  my  boy 
breaking  his  heart  with  shame  and  misery,  and 
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you  will  not  stretch  out  your  hand  to  save 
us.' 

But  he  let  this  pass.  Her  very  despair  was 
making  her  reckless  of  her  words. 

'  Mrs.  Blake,'  he  said  quietly,  *  will  you  tell 
your  son  that  he  has  a  father  living  ?' 

*  No  ;   I  will  not  tell  him  !' 

Then  Michael  got  up  from  his  chair  as  though 
the  interview  were  at  an  end.  His  movement 
seemed  to  alarm  Mrs.  Blake  excessively. 

'  You  are  not  going  ?  Do  you  mean  that 
you  are  actually  leaving  me  in  this  misery  ? 
Captain  Burnett,  I  would  not  have  believed  you 
could  be  so  cruel !' 

'  There  is  no  use  in  my  staying.  I  cannot 
convince  you  that  your  best  hope  for  the  future 
is  to  throw  yourself  on  your  son's  generosity.  I 
regret  that  you  will  not  listen  to  me — you  are 
giving  me  a  very  painful  task.' 

Then  she  started  up  and  caught  him  by  the 
arm. 

'  Do  you  mean  that  you  will  tell  him  ?' 

'  I  suppose  so — somebody  must  do  it ;  but  I 
would  rather  cut  off  my  right  hand  than  do  it.' 

'  Shall  you  tell  him  to-night  ?' 

*  No,  certainly  not  to-night.' 

*  To-morrow  ?' 
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'  Yes,  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  ;  but  I  must 
speak  to  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Dr.  Ross  first.' 

Then  she  left  him  without  saying  another 
word ;  but  it  went  to  his  heart  to  see  her 
cowering  over  the  fire  in  her  old  miserable 
attitude. 

'  Mrs.  Blake,'  he  said,  following  her,  '  if  you 
think  better  of  this,  will  you  write  to  me  ?  Two 
or  three  words  will  be  enough  :   "I  will  tell  him 

myself"  just  that '  but  she  made  no  reply. 

'  I  shall  wait  in  the  hope  that  I  may  receive  such 
a  note  ;  a  few  hours'  delay  will  not  matter,  and 
perhaps  a  little  consideration  may  induce  you 
to  be  brave.  Remember,  there  is  no  wTong- 
doing  except  that  of  heinous  and  deadly  sin 
that  we  may  not  strive  to  set  right.  It  needs 
courage  to  confess  to  a  fellow-creature,  but 
love  should  give  you  this  courage.' 

But  still  she  did  not  move  or  speak,  and  he 
was  forced  to  leave  her.  He  found  Biddy 
hovering  about  the  dark  passage,  and  he 
guessed  at  once  that  she  had  been  a  listener. 
A  moment's  consideration  induced  him  to  take 
the  old  woman  by  the  shoulder  and  draw  her 
into  an  empty  room  close  by. 

She  looked  somewhat  scared  at  his  action. 
She  had   a  candle   in  her  hand,  and  he  could 
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see  how  furtively  her  wild,  hawk-like  eyes 
glanced  at  him. 

'  Biddy,  I  know  you  are  your  mistress's 
trusted  friend — that  she  confides  in  you.' 

'Ay/ 

*  Use  every  argument  in  your  power,  then, 
to  induce  her  to  tell  her  son  about  his  father.' 

'  I   dare  not,  sir ;  she  would  fly  into   one   of 
her  mad  passions  and  strike  me.' 
'  Good  heavens  !' 

*  I  have  work  enough  with  her  sometimes  ; 
she  has  always  had  her  tantrums  from  a  child  ; 
but  I'm  used  to  them,  and  I  know  how  to 
humour  her.  She  will  never  tell  Mr.  Cyril  ; 
I  know  them  both  too  well  for  that.' 

'  You  heard  all  I  said,  Biddy.  You  need  not 
deny  it.     You  have  been  listening  at  the  door.' 

'  It  is  not  me  who  would  deny  it,'  she 
returned  boldly ;  but  there  was  a  flush  on  her 
withered  cheek.  '  There  is  nothing  that  my 
mistress  could  say  that  she  would  wish  to  keep 
from  me.  I  have  been  with  her  all  her  life. 
As  a  baby  she  slept  in  my  bosom,  and  I  loved 
her  as  my  own  child.  Ah,  it  was  an  ill  day 
for  Miss  Olive  when  she  took  up  with  that 
good-for-nothing  Matthew  O'Brien  ;  bad  luck 
to  him  and  his  !' 
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*  Nevertheless,  he  is  her  husband,  Biddy.' 

*  I  don't  know  about  that,  sir ;  I  was  never 
married  myself,  and  fourteen  years  is  a  long 
absence.  Aren't  they  more  her  children  than 
his,  when  she  has  slaved  and  sacrificed  herself 
for  them  ?  You  meant  it  well,  sir,  what  you 
said  to  the  mistress  ;  but  I  take  the  liberty  of 
differing  from  you,  and  I  would  sooner  bite 
my  tongue  out  than  speak  the  word  that  will 
bring  them  all  to  shame.' 

'  Then  I  must  not  look  to  you  for  help  ?' 

*  I  am  afraid  not,  sin  I  am  on  my  mistress's 
side.' 

^  You  are  an  obstinate  old  woman,  Biddy, 
and  I  looked  for  better  sense  at  your  age.' 

Nevertheless,  he  shook  her  by  the  hand  very 
kindly,  and  then  she  lighted  him  downstairs. 

Mollie  came  out  of  the  dining-room  and 
looked  at  him  wistfully. 

'  Is  mamma  better  now,  Captain  Burnett  ?' 

'  Well,  no,  I  am  afraid  not ;  but  I  think 
you  need  not  trouble.  Biddy  will  look  after 
her.' 

'  Biddy  is  dreadfully  mysterious,  and  will 
hardly  let  any  of  us  speak  to  mamma  ;  but  I 
think  it  is  my  place,  not  Biddy's,  to  wait  on 
her.     She  has  no  right  to  tell  me  to  go  down- 
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Stairs,  and   to   treat   me   like   a   child.     I   am 
fifteen.' 

*  Yes ;  indeed, you  are  growing  quite  a  woman, 
Mollie.' 

And  Michael  looked  very  kindly  at  Audrey's 
protdgde.      He  and  Mollie  were  great  friends. 

'  Cyril  came  in  some  time  ago.  He  had  to 
dress  for  the  party,  you  know,  and  Biddy 
would  not  let  him  go  into  the  drawing-room 
and  interrupt  you  ;  she  was  mounting  guard 
all  the  time.  Cyril  was  quite  cross  at  last, 
and  asked  me  what  on  earth  was  the  matter, 
and  why  you  and  mamma  were  having  a  private 
interview ;  but  of  course  I  could  not  tell  him.' 

'  I  suppose  not,  my  dear.' 

*  He  says  he  shall  ask  mamma  to-morrow,  and 
that  he  shall  bring  Miss  Ross  to  see  her,  because 
he  is  sure  she  Is  ill.  Will  you  come  in  and  see 
Kester,  Captain  Burnett  i^ — he  is  busy  with  his 
Greek.' 

But  Michael  declined;  it  was  late,  and  he 
must  hurry  home  and  dress  for  dinner. 

He  had  forgotten  all  about  the  Charringtons' 
dinner-party  and  dance,  and  he  was  a  little 
startled,  as  he  entered  the  hall,  to  see  Audrey 
standing  before  the  fire  talking  to  Cyril.  Both 
of  them  were  in  evening  dress. 
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Audrey  looked  very  pretty  ;  she  wore  a  white 
silk  dress.  He  had  seen  her  in  it  once  before, 
and  he  had  thought  then  how  wonderfully  well 
it  became  her ;  and  the  sparkling  cross  rested 
against  her  soft  throat.  Cyril's  roses,  with  their 
pale  pinky  tint,  gave  her  just  the  colour  that 
was  needed,  and  her  eyes  were  very  bright  ; 
and  perhaps  her  lover's  praise  had  brought  that 
lovely  glow  to  her  face. 

'  You  will  be  late,  Michael  ;  the  dressing-bell 
sounded  an  age  ago,  and  father  is  in  the 
drawing-room.  What  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself  all  these  hours  ?' 

*  I  had  forgotten  you  were  going  out,'  he 
returned,  parrying  her  question.  '  How  nice  you 
look,  Audrey  !  I  thought  white  silk  was  bridal 
finery.  Cinderella  turned  into  a  princess  was 
nothing  to  you.' 

*  I  feel  like  a  princess  with  my  roses  and 
diamonds ;'  but  she  looked  at  Cyril,  not  at 
Michael,  as  she  spoke.  Cyril  was  standing 
beside  her  with  one  arm  against  the  carved 
mantelpiece  ;  he  was  looking  handsomer  than 
ever.  Just  then  there  was  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels,  and  he  took  up  the  furred  cloak  that  lay 
on  the  settee  beside  him,  and  put  it  gently 
round  her  shoulders. 

VOL.  II.  40 
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'You  must  not  take  cold,'  Michael  heard  him 
say.  There  was  nothing  in  the  words,  but  the 
glance  that  accompanied  this  simple  remark 
spoke  volumes.  Michael  drew  a  deep  heavy- 
sigh  as  he  went  upstairs.  '  Poor  fellow !  how 
he  worships  her  !'  he  thought  ;  '  what  will  be  the 
end  of  this  tangle  ?'  And  then  he  dressed  himself 
hastily  and  took  his  place  at  the  table  to  eat 
his  dinner  with  what  appetite  he  might,  while 
Mrs.  Ross  discoursed  to  him  placidly  on  the 
baby's  beauty  and  on  dear  Geraldine's  merits  as 
a  mother  and  hostess. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

'I  MUST  THINK  OF  MY  CHILD,  MIKE.' 

'Ah  !  the  problem  of  grief  and  evil  is,  and  will  be  always,  the 
greatest  enigma  of  being,  only  second  to  the  existence  of  being 
itself.' — Amiel. 

Michael  listened  In  a  sort  of  dream.  He  was 
telling  himself  all  the  time  that  his  opportunity 
was  come,  and  that  It  was  Incumbent  on  him  not 
to  sleep  another  night  under  his  cousin's  roof 
until  he  had  made  known  to  him  this  grievous 
thing. 

As  soon  as  they  rose  from  the  table,  and 
Dr.  Ross  was  preparing  as  usual  to  follow  his 
wife  into  the  drawing-room  until  the  prayer- bell 
summoned  him  into  the  schoolroom,  Michael 
said,  a  little  more  seriously  than  usual  : 

'  Dr.  Ross,  would  you  mind  giving  me  half 
an  hour  in  the  study  after  prayers  ?  I  want  your 
advice  about  something  ;'  for  he  wished  to  secure 
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this  quiet  time  before  Audrey  returned  from 
her  party. 

The  Doctor  was  an  observant  man,  in  spite  of 
his  occasional  absence  of  mind,  and  he  saw  at 
once  that  something  was  amiss. 

'  Shall  you  be  able  to  do  without  us  this 
evening,  Emmie  ?'  he  said,  with  his  usual  old- 
fashioned  politeness,  that  his  wife  and  daughters 
thought  the  very  model  of  perfection  ;  '  it  is  too 
bad  to  leave  you  alone  when  Audrey  is  not  here 
to  keep  you  company.' 

But  Mrs.  Ross  assured  him  that  she  would 
not  in  the  least  mind  such  solitude  ;  she  was 
reading  the  third  volume  of  an  exciting  novel, 
and  would  not  be  sorry  to  finish  it.  And  as 
soon  as  this  was  settled  and  the  coffee  served, 
the  gong  sounded,  and  they  all  adjourned  to  the 
schoolroom. 

Michael  never  missed  this  function,  as  he 
called  it.  He  liked  to  sit  in  his  corner  and 
watch  the  rows  of  boyish  faces  before  him,  and 
try  to  imagine  what  their  future  would  be  ;  and, 
above  all  things,  he  loved  to  hear  the  fresh 
young  voices  uniting  in  their  evening  hymn  ; 
but  on  this  evening  he  regarded  them  with 
some  degree  of  sadness. 

'  They  have  the  best  of  it,'  he  thought  rather 
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moodily  ;  *  they  little  know  what  is  before  them, 
poor  fellows !  and  the  hard  rubs  fate  has  in  store 
for  them.'  And  then,  as  they  filed  past  him 
and  one  little  fellow  smiled  at  him,  he  drew  him 
aside  and  put  him  between  his  knees. 

•  You  look  very  happy,  Willie.  I  suppose 
you  have  not  been  caned  to-day  ?' — a  favourite 
joke  of  the  Captain's. 

'  No,  sir,'  returned  Willie  proudly ;  '  but 
Jefferson  minor  fought  me,  and  I  licked  him. 
You  may  ask  the  other  fellows,  and  they  would 
tell  you  it  was  all  fair.  He  is  a  head  taller 
than  me,  and  I  licked  him,'  finished  Willie,  with 
an  air  of  immense  satisfaction  on  his  chubby 
baby  face. 

*  Ah,  you  licked  him,  did  you  ?'  returned 
Michael  absently;  'and  Jefferson  minor  is 
beaten.  I  hope  you  shook  hands  afterwards  I 
fair  fight  and  no  malice,  Willie.  There,  there's 
a  shilling  for  you  because  you  did  not  show  the 
white  feather  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  You 
will  be  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  yet,  my  boy.' 
For  all  Dr.  Ross's  lads  were  bitten  with  the 
military  fever,  and  from  Willie  Sayers  to  broad- 
shouldered  Jeff  Davidson  each  boy  nourished 
a  secret  passion  and  desire  to  follow  the  Cap- 
tain's footsteps,    and  were  ready  to  be  hewed 
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and  slashed  into  small  pieces  if  only  the  Victoria 
Cross  might  be  their  reward. 

As  soon  as  the  curly-haired  champion  had 
left  him,  Michael  followed  his  cousin  into  the 
study.  Dr.  Ross  had  already  lighted  his  lamp, 
and  roused  his  fire  into  a  cheerful  blaze. 

*What  is  it,  Mike?  you  look  bothered/  he 
asked,  as  Michael  drew  up  his  chair.  '  Nothing 
wrong  with  the  money,  I  hope  ?' 

'  What  should  be  wrong  about  it  ?'  returned 
Michael  rather  disdainfully  ;  '  it  is  about  as  safe 
as  the  Bank  of  England.  No  ;  it  is  something 
very  different — a  matter  that  I  may  say  con- 
cerns us  all.  I  heard  something  the  other  day 
rather  uncomfortable  about  the  Blakes.' 

'  Nothing  discreditable,  I  hope  ?'  returned 
the  Doctor  quickly. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  must  answer  "Yes"  to  that 
question  ;  but,  at  least,  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  is  nothing  against  Blake.' 

Then  Dr.  Ross  looked  relieved. 

*  Whatever  blame  there  is  attaches  solely  to 
the  mother.' 

*  Humph  !  With  all  her  goods  looks,  I  never 
quite  liked  the  woman,'  ejaculated  Dr.  Ross 
so^^o  voce.  Nevertheless,  he  had  always  been 
extremely   pleasant    with   her ;    but    perhaps    a 
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man  finds  it  difficult  to  be  otherwise  with  a 
pretty  woman. 

'  I  have  unfortunately  found  out — but  perhaps 
I  ought  to  say  fortunately  for  us — that  Mrs. 
Blake  is  not  a  widow  :  her  husband  is  living.' 

'  Good  heavens !' 

'  Neither  is  her  name  Blake  ;  she  changed  it 
at  the  time  she  discarded  her  husband.  I  am 
afraid  you  must  prepare  yourself  for  a  shock, 
Dr.  Ross,  for  the  whole  thing  is  distinctly 
reprehensible.' 

'  And  you  mean  to  tell  me,'  returned  the 
Doctor,  with  an  anxious  blackness  gathering 
on  his  brow,  *  that  Cyril — that  my  future  son- 
in-law  is  cognizant  of  this  fact  i*' 

*  No,  no  !'  replied  Michael  eagerly  ;  '  you  are 
doincr  him  injustice.  Blake  is  as  ignorant  of 
the  thing  as  you  are  yourself;  he  has  no  more 
to  do  with  it  than  you  or  I.  Did  I  not  tell  you 
that  the  sole  blame  rests  with  his  mother  ?' 

Then  the  Doctor,  in  spite  of  his  Christianity, 
pronounced  a  malediction  against  the  Blake 
womankind. 

'  She  is  just  the  sort  to  get  into  mischief,'  he 
continued  ;  *  there  is  a  dangerous  look  in  her 
eyes.  Go  on,  Michael ;  don't  keep  me  in  sus- 
pense.    There  is  something  disgraceful  behind 
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all  this.     What  reason  has  any  woman  to  allege 
for  giving  up  her  husband  ?' 

'  Her  excuse  is  that  he  brought  shame  and 
dishonour  on  her  and  on  his  children,  and  that 
she  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him. 
He  had  committed  a  forgery,  and  had  been 
condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  seven  years.' 

Then  the  Doctor  said  '  Good  heavens !' 
again.  At  certain  moments  of  existence  it  is 
not  possible  to  be  original — when  the  roof  is 
falling  on  one's  head,  for  example,  or  a  deadly 
avalanche  is  threatening.  But  Michael  needed 
no  answer  ;  he  only  wished  to  finish  his  story 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

*  You  know  Audrey's  friend,  Thomas 
O'Brien  ?' 

'  To  be  sure  I  do.  He  is  a  retired  corn- 
chandler.  I  went  to  his  shop  once,  in  Peter- 
borough.' 

'And  you  have  probably  heard  of  his  brother 
Mat?' 

Then  Dr.  Ross  gazed  at  him  with  a  face  of 
despair.  His  misfortunes  were  accumulating; 
he  had  a  sense  of  nightmare  and  oppression. 
Surely  this  hideous  thing  could  not  be  true  !  no 
such  disgrace  could  threaten  him  and  his!  If 
an   earthquake  had   opened    in    the  Woodcote 
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grounds,  he  could  not  have  looked  more  horri- 
fied. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mike,  that  this 
Mat  O'Brien  is  Cyril's  father  ?' 

Then  Michael  gave  him  a  detailed  and  care- 
fully-worded account  of  his  interview  with  Mrs. 
Blake. 

'  Then  it  is  true — quite  true  ?'  in  a  hopeless 
tone. 

'  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it ;  I  had  it 
from  her  own  lips.  To-morrow  I  must  see 
O'Brien  himself,  and  hear  his  side.  I  cannot 
help  saying  that  I  am  sorry  for  the  woman,  in 
spite  of  her  falseness  ;  she  is  utterly  crushed 
with  her  misery.'  But  it  may  be  doubted  if 
Dr.  Ross  heard  this  ;  he  was  occupied  with  his 
own  reflections. 

'  This  will  break  Audrey's  heart  ;  she  is 
devoted  to  the  fellow.' 

*  Oh,  I  hope  not ;  she  has  more  strength 
than  other  girls.' 

'  Of  course  I  cannot  allow  this  affair  to  go 
on  :  I  must  see  Blake,  and  tell  him  so  at  once.' 

'  There  is  no  hurry,  is  there  }  I  think  you 
should  let  me  speak  to  O'Brien  first.' 

'  Well,  if  you  wish  it  ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not 
see  the  necessity.' 
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'  And  I  hope  you  will  be  gentle  with  Blake  : 
remember  that  not  a  vestige  of  blame  attaches 
to  him  ;  it  is  simply  his  misfortune  that  he  is  the 
son  of  such  parents.  I  expect  he  will  be  utterly 
broken-hearted/ 

Then  Dr.  Ross  gave  vent  to  an  impatient 
groan.  No  man  had  a  softer  heart  than  he, 
and  he  had  liked  Cyril  from  the  first. 

'  I  must  think  of  my  child,  Mike,'  he  said  at 
last. 

*  Yes,  you  must  think  of  her ;  but  you  must 
be  merciful  to  him,  too.  Think  what  he  will 
suffer  when  he  knows  this  ;  and  he  is  as  inno- 
cent as  a  babe !  I  suppose ' — and  then  he 
hesitated,  and  looked  at  his  cousin — '  that  there 
will  be  no  way  of  hushing  up  things,  and  letting 
the  engagement  go  on  ?' 

Then  the  Doctor  nearly  sprang  out  of  his 
chair. 

'  Are  you  out  of  your  senses,  Michael,  to  put 
such  a  question  to  me  ?  Is  it  likely  that  any 
man  in  my  position  would  allow  his  family  to 
be  allied  to  a  convicted  criminal  ?  Would  any 
amount  of  hushing  up  render  such  an  alliance 
tolerable  ?' 

*  Well,  I  suppose  not.' 

*  I  have  never  cared  much  for  conventionality, 
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or  for  the  mere  show  of  things  ;  but  I  suppose 
that,  in  some  sense,  the  good  opinion  of  my 
fellow-men  is  necessary  for  my  comfort.  When 
Blake  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  he  had  not 
a  shilling  in  the  world  beside  his  earnings  as  my 
classical  master,  I  did  not  let  his  poverty  stand 
in  the  way.  I  told  him  that,  as  my  girl's  happi- 
ness was  involved,  I  could  not  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  withhold  my  consent. 

*''You  are  certainly  not  in  the  position  in 
which  I  should  wish  to  see  my  son-in-law,"  I 
said  to  him  ;  "  but  I  will  speak  to  Charrington, 
and  see  what  is  to  be  done." 

'Well,  I  have  spoken,  and  Charrington  only 
promised  the  other  day  that  he  would  push  him 
on.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that,  w^ith  my 
interest  and  standing  in  the  place,  Cyril  would 
have  had  a  house  in  time,  and  Audrey's  position 
would  have  been  equal  to  her  sister's.' 

'  And  you  mean  to  say  that  all  this  is  at  an 
end  ?' 

'  Of  course  it  is  at  an  end !'  almost  shouted  the 
Doctor;  'and  Cyril's  career  is  practically  at  an 
end,  too.  Do  you  suppose  any  public  school  in 
England  would  employ  a  master  whose  relatives 
are  so  disreputable  that  he  is  obliged  to  make 
use  of  an  assumed  name  ?     When  I   refuse  to 
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allow  him  to  marry  my  daughter,  I   must  give 
him  his  congd  at  the  same  time.' 

*  Then  in  that  case  he  is  a  ruined  man  ;'  and 
to  this  Dr.  Ross  gave  a  sorrowful  assent. 

*  How  am  I  to  help  myself  or  him,  Mike  ?  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  soften  the  weight  of 
this  blow  to  him  ;  but  when  all  is  at  an  end 
between  him  and  Audrey,  how  am  I  to  keep  him 
in  Rutherford  ?  The  thing  would  be  impossible. 
He  would  not  wish  it  himself.  He  is  very 
proud  and  high-spirited  by  nature,  and  such  a 
position  would  be  intolerable  to  him.  No,  he 
must  go  ;  but  if  money  will  help  him,  he  may 
command  me  to  any  reasonable  amount.' 

*  He  will  not  take  your  money  ;'  and  then  he 
added  '  Poor  beggar  !'  under  his  breath. 

*  You  will  stand  by  me,  Mike  ?' 

'  Most  certainly  I  will  ;  but  I  mean  to  be- 
friend Blake,  too,  as  far  as  he  will  let  me.' 

*  I  should  not  think  he  would  refuse  your 
sympathy  ;  a  man  needs  someone  at  such  a 
time.  But  when  I  spoke  I  was  thinking  of 
my  girl.  You  have  great  influence  with  her, 
Michael;  sometimes  I  think  no  brother's  influ- 
ence could  be  stronger.  How  would  it  be 
if  she  were  to  hear  the  news  first  from 
you  ?' 
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Then  Michael  recoiled  as  though  someone 
had  struck  him  in  the  face. 

*  Impossible  !  I  could  not  tell  her.  I  would 
rather  be  shot !'  he  returned  vehemently. 

'  Well,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  business,  and  I 
suppose  I  must  do  it  myself;  only  the  idea 
crossed  my  mind  that  perhaps  it  might  come 
better  from  you.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  refrain 
from  indignation  ;  I  am  apt  to  get  a  little  warm 
sometimes.' 

But  Michael  firmly  negatived  this  notion. 

*  It  will  go  hard  with  her,  whoever  tells  it,'  he 
said  decidedly.  ^  Nothing  can  soften  such  a 
blow,  and  it  is  far  better  for  her  to  hear  it  from 
her  father.  You  see,'  he  continued  rather 
sadly,  *  it  will  be  a  fair  division,  for  I  have  to 
break  it  to  poor  Blake  ;  and  I  shall  have  tough 
work  with  him,  for  he  worships  the  ground  she 
walks  on.' 

'  Ay,  poor  fellow  !  I  know  he  does.  What  a 
cruel  affair  it  is,  Mike !  That  woman's  deceit 
will  go  far  to  spoil  two  lives.' 

But  to  this  Michael  would  not  agree.  He 
said,  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  that  Audrey 
was  not  the  girl  to  let  any  love-affair  spoil  her 
life  ;  she  thought  too  little  of  herself,  was  too 
considerate  and  unselfish,  to  allow  any  private 
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unhappiness  to  get  too  strong  a  hold  over  her, 
and  so  spoil  other  people's  lives. 

'  You  will  see  what  sort  of  stuff  she  has  in  her,' 
he  said,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  lover  who  can 
find  no  flaw  at  all.  '  She  will  bear  her  sorrow 
bravely,  and  not  allow  it  to  interfere  with  others. 
She  is  far  too  good  and  noble.  You  need  not 
fear  for  her ;  she  has  strength  enough  for  a 
dozen  women.' 

And  Dr.  Ross  felt  himself  a  little  comforted 
by  such  words. 

*  Do  you  mind  waiting  up  for  her  to-night  ?' 
he  asked  presently.  '  Unfortunately,  Emmie 
has  sent  all  the  servants  to  bed,  because  I  said 
I  had  some  writing  to  do.  I  feel  very  upset 
about  all  this,  and  she  will  find  out  from  my 
manner  that  something  is  amiss.  Would  it 
bother  you,  Mike  ?  She  will  just  come  in  here 
and  warm  herself ;  but  if  you  tell  her  you  are 
tired,  she  will  not  detain  you.' 

'  I  can  have  no  objection  to  do  that,'  replied 
Michael,  trying  to  hide  his  reluctance  ;  and, 
indeed.  Dr.  Ross  looked  so  pale  and  jaded,  that 
Audrey's  suspicions  would  have  been  excited. 
'  Go  to  bed  and  get  a  good  night's  rest ;  it  is 
nearly  twelve  now,  and  they  meant  to  be  home 
by  one.' 
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Then  Dr.  Ross  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded. 

*  I  don't  know  about  the  good  night's  rest,'  he 
replied  ;  '  but  I  should  be  glad  to  think  over  the 
whole  thing  quietly  before  I  see  either  of  them. 
There  is  no  hurry,  as  you  say,  and  perhaps  you 
had  better  get  your  interview  over  with 
O'Brien.' 

*  Shall  you  tell  Cousin  Emmeline  ?' 

*  Tell  Emmie  !'  and  here  the  Doctor's  voice 
was  somewhat  irritable,  as  one  disagreeable 
detail  opened  after  another.  '  Not  to-night, 
certainly.  Why,  she  will  be  asleep.  No,  it 
would  never  do  to  tell  her  before  Audrey  ;  it 
would  get  round  to  Geraldine,  and  there  would 
be  the  deuce  of  a  row.  Tell  the  child  I  was 
tired,  and  bid  her  good-night/ 

And  then  Dr.  Ross  shook  Michael's  hand 
with  fervour  and  took  himself  off 

Michael  spent  a  dreary  hour  by  himself  In  the 
study.  It  was  a  relief  to  him  when  he  heard  the 
carriage-wheels,  but  as  he  opened  the  doer  he 
was  quite  dazzled  at  the  scene  before  him.  It 
was  a  brilliant  moonlight  night,  and  the  terrace 
and  wide  lawn  were  bathed  in  the  pure  white 
light.  A  crisp  frost  had  touched  the  grass  and 
silvered  each  blade,  and  the  effect  against  the 
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dark  background  of  trees  and  shrubs  was  in- 
tensely beautiful. 

And  the  moonlight  shone  full  on  Audrey's 
upturned  face,  as  she  stood  talking  to  her  lover, 
and  the  silken  folds  of  her  dress  and  her  soft 
furred  cloak  and  hood  looked  almost  of  un- 
earthly whiteness.  In  Michael's  bewildered 
eyes  she  seemed  invested  at  the  present 
moment  with  some  new  and  regal  beauty  ;  but 
her  light  musical  laugh  dispelled  the  illu- 
sion. 

'  Why,  Michael,  what  has  become  of  father  ?' 

'  He  was  tired,  and  went  off  to  bed  more 
than  an  hour  ago.  I  hope  you  do  not  object 
to  his  deputy.  I  suppose  you  are  not  coming 
in,  Blake,  as  it  is  so  late  ?' 

*  Of  course  he  is  not,'  returned  Audrey  in  a 
tone  that  allowed  of  no  appeal.  '  He  has  early 
work  to-morrow,  and  must  get  as  much  rest  as 
he  can.  Good-night,  Cyril  ;  we  have  had  a 
delightful  evening,  have  we  not  i^'  And  to  this 
Cyril  responded  gaily — for  it  was  not  possible 
there  could  be  any  lingering  adieus  before 
Michael ;  and  as  Cyril  ran  down  the  terrace 
Audrey  waited  until  Michael  had  fastened 
the  door,  and  then  accompanied  him  to  the 
study. 
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'  How  nice  and  warm  it  is !'  she  observed  in 
a  pleased  tone.  '  You  always  keep  up  such  a 
splendid  fire.' 

'  I  am  a  chilly  mortal,  you  know,  and  these 
March  nights  have  a  touch  of  December  in 
them/ 

'  Yes  ;   it  is  quite  frosty.' 

And  Audrey  threw  back  her  hood  and  cloak 
and  sat  down  in  Dr.  Ross's  favourite  chair. 
'  Had  she  any  idea  how  like  a  picture 
she  looked,'  Michael  wondered,  '  with  all  those 
soft  white  draperies  about  her,  and  the 
sparkling  cross  upon  her  neck  ?'  Then  he 
turned  away  his  head  with  a  mute  sensation 
of  pain.  How  happy,  how  very  happy,  she 
looked  ! 

'  We  have  had  such  a  nice  evening,'  she 
began  in  her  most  animated  manner  ;  *  every- 
thing was  so  well  arranged.  There  was  a 
dinner-party  first,  which  was  followed  by 
what  they  called  a  Cinderella  dance  ;  but 
actually  they  do  not  mean  to  break  up  for 
another  hour  and  a  half.  Mrs.  Charrington 
was  quite  annoyed  because  we  came  home  so 
early.' 

•And  you  enjoyed  yourself?' 

'  Oh,  immensely !    I  waltzed  twice  with  Cyril. 
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Do  you  know,  he   dances   splendidly — he    was 
certainly  my  best  partner.' 

*  Yes  ;  he  looks  as  though  he  would  dance 
well.  Would  you  believe  it,  Audrey,  that  when 
I  was  a  youngster  I  was  considered  a  good 
dancer,  too  .'^     It   is   rather  droll    to  remember 

.  that  now.' 

*  I  can  very  easily  believe  it — you  do  every- 
thing well,  Michael.' 

'  Pshaw !'  And  then  Michael  added,  with  a 
pretended  yawn  :  '  I  think  I  could  sleep  well, 
though.' 

But  Audrey  refused  to  take  this  very  broad 
hint. 

'  What  a  hurry  you  are  in  !  And  I  have  not 
warmed  myself  yet.  Do  stay  a  little  longer, 
Michael.      I  so  seldom  get  you  to  myself.' 

*  But  it  is  very  late,'  he  returned,  unwilling  to 
yield. 

'  I  will  only  keep  you  a  few  minutes.'  she 
replied  eagerly  ;  '  but  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing.' 

Then  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  again. 

'  What  is  it  ?'  he  asked  a  little  languidly,  for 
the  spell  of  her  presence  was  so  strong  that  it 
threatened  to  subjugate  him.  He  was  never 
willingly   alone   with   her  now.      The  fear  was 
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always  upon  him  that,  in  some  weak  moment, 
he  might  betray  himself.  The  fear  was  an  idle 
one — no  man  was  less  likely  than  Michael  to 
lose  his  self-control ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was 
there. 

*  It  is  about  Cyril,'  she  returned  softly.  '  Dr. 
Charrington  has  been  so  nice  to  him  to-night. 
He  stood  out  once  during  the  Lancers,  and 
Dr.  Charrington  came  up  to  him,  and  they  had 
quite  a  long  talk  together.  He  said  father  had 
been  speaking  to  him,  and  that  he  had  quite  made 
up  his  mind  that  Cyril  should  be  in  the  upper 
school  next  year,  when  Mr.  Han  bury  left.  It 
would  be  a  better  position,  and  he  would  be 
able  to  have  private  pupils.  And  he  as  good 
as  told  him  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  push 
him,  for  father's  sake.' 

'  Blake  must  have  been  very  pleased  at  this,' 
replied  Michael  ;  but  he  spoke  in  a  dull, 
monotonous  way. 

*  Yes  ;  he  is  quite  excited.  Don't  you  see,' 
she  continued  a  little  shyly,  *  it  will  make  all 
the  difference  to  us  if  Dr.  Charrington  pushes 
Cyril ;  for  of  course  it  will  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  marry.' 

Then  Michael  felt  as  though  he  had  acci- 
dentally  touched   a  full-charged   battery.       He 
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waited  until  the  numb,  tingling  sensation  had 
left  him  before  he  answered  her. 

'  I  did  not  know  that  you  wished  to  shorten 
your  engagement,'  he  said  very  quietly  ;  '  I 
understood  that  there  would  be  no  talk  of  settling 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years  ;  but,  of  course, 
if  your  father  has  no  objection ' 

'  How  you  talk,  Michael  !'  returned  Audrey, 
blushing  with  some  annoyance  at  this  obvious 
misunderstanding  of  her  meaning  ;  '  it  is  Cyril 
who  is  in  a  hurry  :  for  myself,  I  should  be 
perfectly  content  to  go  on  as  we  are  for  the 
next  five  years.  Do  you  not  remember  my 
tirade  on  the  pleasures  of  freedom  ?' 

'  I  think  I  do  recall  somethinof  of  the  kind.' 
Alas  !  had  he  ever  forgotten  anything  she  had 
said  to  him  ? 

'  Well,  I  am  afraid  I  am  of  the  same  opinion 
still  ;  only  I  dare  not  let  Cyril  know  that :  he 
would  be  so  hurt.  I  suppose,'  reflectively, 
'  men  are  different  to  women  ;  they  do  always 
seem  in  such  a  dreadful  hurry  about  every- 
thing. When  Cyril  complains  that  he  feels 
unsettled,  and  that  I  get  between  him  and 
his  work,  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand 
him.  I  am  very  matter-of-fact,  am  I  not, 
Michael  ?' 
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*  I  should  not  have  said  so.* 

'  Oh,  but  I  am ;  and  I  am  afraid  Cyril 
thinks  so.  Well,  as  I  have  told  you  my 
good  news  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer.' 
And  then  Michael  rose  with  a  feeling  of 
relief. 

But  as  he  followed  her  a  few  minutes  later 
upstairs,  he  wondered  what  she  must  have 
thought  of  him.  With  all  his  efforts,  he  had 
been  unable  to  bring  himself  to  utter  one  word 
of  congratulation.  'It  would  have  been  a  lie,' 
he  said  to  himself  vehemently  ;  '  how  could  I 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  deceive  her  for  a  moment  ? 
This  may  be  their  last  happy  day,  Heaven  help 
them  both  !'  and  Michael  went  to  bed  in  pro- 
found wretchedness. 

*  My  roses  are  withered,'  thought  Audrey,  as 
she  regarded  the  drooping  buds  and  leaves  ; 
*  my  poor  beautiful  roses,  and  they  were  Cyril's 
gift,  too.  What  a  pity  that  flowers  must  die, 
and  we  must  grow  old — that  in  this  world  there 
must  always  be  decay  and  change  !  Shall  I 
ever  be  happier  than  I  am  to-night,  with 
Cyril  to  love  me,  and  Michael — dear  Michael 
— to  be  my  friend  ?  W^hat  makes  him  so 
grave  ?  He  is  always  grave  now.'  And 
then    she   sighed    and   laid  down   her  fiowers, 
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and  took  the  glittering  cross  from  her  neck. 
*  My  poor  Michael !  I  should  like  to  see  him 
happy,  too,'  she  finished,  as  she  put  it  away 
in  its  case. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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